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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



THE knowledge to be acquired by hirn who is desirous of becoming 
a practical musician has been amply set forth in many treatises. 
Few have attempted to examine how the laws of music depend 
upon principles of the human mind, and how that form of musical 
expression which is true and correct must also be that which is 
natural to mankind, which is conformed to human reason, and 
which is consequently open to universal comprehension. Researches 
of this character will, as a rule, find less general acceptance than 
if they were directed towards strengthening the powers of execution, 
or towards refining the taste and the judgment The beginner in 
music is absorbed in studies of a practical tendency ; the mature 
musician is devoted to the exercise of his profession. They rarely 
find time, and have little inclination, to reflect upon principles for 
the truth of which it seems to them that instinctive feeling is a 
sufficient assurance. Occasionally, however, a desire is manifested 
for information as to the ground of certain inevitable axioms ; and 
we are asked to assign a reason for rules whose validity is un- 
questioned, but which for the most part remain without demons- 
tration To such desire the present treatise is designed as the 
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appropriate response. May it meet with the approval of all those 
who concur in, or will follow out, its arguments ! It docs not con- 
tain a practical method of instruction in harmony and metre, but 
is an enquiry into the nature of musical and metrical art. 



M. HAUFTMANN. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Tilt following translation was undertaken with the view of 
rendering more accessible a work that possesses great intcrc-t 
hnth for music and metaphysics. For music, because, independ- 
ently of the theory- involved, it contains a clear and compact 
account, urittcn by a skilful musician and experienced teacher, 
nf the doctrine of harmony and metre; in which the received 
rules arc reduced under general principles, while upon particular 
points new and unexpected light is frequently cast. For meta- 
physics, because it is an application of 1 legcl's method of philosophy 
to a concrete subject, that has, like logic, the peculiar advantage of 
standing by itself and of being comprised in a comparatively 
narrow compass. 

It has been endeavoured to represent the original in as plain 
and literal language as possible, carefully avoiding all arbitrary 
interpretations. Also it did not seem that anything in the shape 
of a commentary or notes accompanying the text would be likely 
ti. be of use. For Jlauptmann docs not assume in hn readers a 
knowledge 'A metaphysics, nor anything beyond technical ac- 
quaintance with music. It is conceived, however, that to readers 
unversed in metaphysics the method of reasoning may present, at 
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the outset, some difficulty. The Translator has therefore ventured to 
prefix a short introductory essay, which may perhaps serve to give 
a general idea of the scope of the work, and of the nature and in - 
tention of the arguments employed in it, and at the same time 
elucidate certain special instances and expressions. The proof- 
sheets have been submitted to the criticiMn of Mr, H. Kcatiey 
Moore, B.A., R Mus,, who, besides revising in many respects the 
musical phraseology throughout, has also kindly made numerous 
■suggestions and corrections, which have greatly added to the value 
of the translation. 



■ U Euunr Street, S.W. 
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Moxnz Halptmann was born in Dresden on the ijth of October, 1792. 
His father, who was 3 provincial architect, recognised the exceptional 
talents of Ins son, and developed them by careful and judicious education. 
Inclination for music was early manifested by the boy, but up to his 19th 
year he was receiving complete technical training as a future architect, 
hoidcs making zealous studies in mathematics, natural science, and lan- 
^uai;es. Without doubt this familiarity with architecture brought incal - 
culable benefit to Ilauptmann in his later labours in musical theory, 10 say 
nothing of the delicate understanding tor the fine arts which he owed 
chiefly to these studies of his youth At the age of 19 he turned wholly 
to music, and in 1S1 1 went 10 Cotha, where he had instruction ficin S;>uhr 
in the violin and composition, In the very next year he entered the 
Dresden Court band as violinist, and in 1S13 held during several months 
.1 like ) position in the Vienna Theatre orchestra, at that time cctnrrsinu 
much with Call Maria v. W eber, with Mej 1 theer, mid with Spoli:, who 
occupied the post of conductor. Returned to Dresden, he ac cepted in iSi c 
an appointment as music master in ihe house of the Russian princess 
kepnin. and in that capacity (xassed five years in Moscow, I'ultowa. 
file ^a, and St. Petersburg. After Hauptmann had returned in iS;oto 
Dresden, his teacher and friend Spohr, who had meanwhile become con- 
ductor in CasseL, engaged him as violin-player in the Electoral bond, and 
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for full twenty years the great man remained in this modest situation. Yet 
his name soon became known in wider circle*. His two great masses, 
several sonatas for violin and piano, violin duets, some sacred choral 
pieces (among them his famous ' Salve Regina '), an opera ' Matilda," secular 
song muiic for one or more voices (as, e.g., the sonnets of Petrarcn, ' Amor 
tunido,' Anacreontic he, 'and others), and some lesser pianoforte pieces met, 
if not with universal and sudden acclaim, yet with marked recognition from 
the best and ablest musicians and gradually gathered round his name a 
small, Mcadily increasing, company of admirers and friends of h:s music 
Nor did he meet with le-s* acknowledgment as a teacher of musical theory. 
The number of his pupil* was over 300 ; and, while thus persweringly 
busied in teaching he was developing that insight of genius into the essence 
of musical theory, which he has set forth in his ImkA (' Natur dcr Mar- 
monik unddcr Mctrik,' Leipzig, Breitkopf a. id H.irtel, 1 and in smaller 
essays connected with it. Thus gradually he won the reputation of the 
most notable theorist and teacher of his time, and when in 184; the post 
of Cantor at the Thumasschule, hallowed for ever by J. Stli. Hach, at 
Leipzig fell vacant, through Mendelssohn's influence Hauptmann was 
called to this honourable position, and was at the same time appointed 
teacher in the Conscrva'.orium, then about to be founded. His mind 
Quickly made up, Hauptmann left his quiet sojourn at Cassct, which he 
hud broken only in 1S19 by a journey to Italy and in rS^i by a visit to 
Pans. He was accompanied to his new home by his wife, Suscttc, whom 
he had married in 1S41 ; she was a daughter of Hummel, Director of the 
Academy in Casscl. On the 1 zth of September, 1 S43, Hauptmann entered 
upon his office in Leipzig. Happy in his wife, w hose great talents for music 
and fine art were the ornament of his house, and in his three children, in 
friendship with a circle o( like-minded worthy families, conversing person- 
ally and by letter with many of the most eminent men in art and science, 
loved and honoured by the daily increasing band of his scholars, full 
twenty-five prosperous years of uncnfccbled activity were allotted him. 
It was not until the end of the year rS66, shortly after a beautiful celebra- 
tion of his silver wedding, that a bodily weakness set in, which rapidly 
gained ground and made the last days of his life burdensome. On the 3rd 
of January, 1S6S, he closed his tired eyes for ever ; but in the recollections 
of his friends his memory will endure as one of the best and most note- 
worthy men that Germany has produced. 
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By tiik TRANSLATOR. 



ALTlintT.li music itself is ancient, yet its modern European form 
1- recent a:id of plain origin. The source of modern music is two- 
fold: Church and secular; of which Church music represents the 
more ancient phase, though both doubtless were in their beginning 
the same. Modern harmony, counterpoint, modulation, all the 
formal part of modern music, takes its rise from the Church 
chorale. And while Church music served as the mould, secular 
music furnished the material ; so that rhythm, and those forms of 
music which arc characterised by rhythm (e.g. marches and dances', 
arc rather due to secular music. 

Similarly, among forms of composition the fugue belongs 
principally to the Church style, and the sonata to the secular ; the 
>onata being distinguished by multiplicity of contents, though its 
general course of modulation is not different to that of other forms , 
of music. 

Now the science of music is concerned more with the form than 
with the materials. Therefore the influence of secular music is 
regarded rather as falling in with the tendencies of modern music 
than as guiding them. 

With the progress of music a system of rules for composing 
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was gradually formed. At first harmony was simple, and simple 
rules sufficed. Afterwards new effects were discovered, which 
made new rules necessary and also modifications of the former 
ones. To take an early example from Hauptmann : at the time 
of Palestrina Seventh chords were not used, or very rarely, in vocal 
counterpoint ; later it was discovered that under certain restric- 
tions they might be freely used with advantage. But at the same 
time the employment of this greater dissonance was the reason for 
certain other rules regarding the more delicate leading of voices in 
harmony being discarded ; the introduction of the greater contrasts- 
made the lesser unimportant. The final result was a body of 
rules, consistent indeed and not arbitrary, inasmuch as they formed 
in the aggregate a system, but still only gathered from experience 
and not illuminated or governed by any philosophic or scientific 
explanation. Various attempts have been made to supply such an 
explanation ; but the doctrine of harmony, though empirical, is 
simple, and the explanations mostly added intricacy without 
helping practice. Many partial or particular explanations have 
been given, that arc interesting historically, and have also left their 
impression upon the musical system ; but of none of the older 
theorists can it be said that he formed a system to supersede all 
others, or gave more than a partial glimpse of the central truth 
pervading harmony. 

Hauptmann's 'Nature of Harmony and Metre" is a philo- 
sophical explanation of the received laws or principles of the art 
of music, .liming at equal simplicity with the laws themselves. It 
explains them by showing that the various rules and principles 
arc derived from one law that pervades the whole ; also that the 
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gradual development of music historically is the gradual embodi- 
ment of that law, and so may be said to be due to it ; also that 
every single phenomenon in music is a perfect instance or embodi- 
ment of the law. 

The treatise is written in the Hegelian philosophy. It may be 
compared to the 'Logic 'of Hegel, which it resembles in method 
and in plan. In both works a large body of received rules and 
principles, recognised as forming a system, but inadequately ex- 

L plained hitherto, arc established upon a philosophical basis and 
jWn to depend upon a law Both start from a simple beginning, 
from which the more complicated conceptions are shown branching 
out. This development (by which is not meant only development 
in time or by succession) is seen to follow a uniform law, bv the 
operation of which the process of development is separated into 
stages ; and each stage is marked by the accomplishment or comple- 
tion of some particular notion, which then appears as including 
within it all previous notions completed in previous stages. 

Recognition or the law referred to, which will presently be 
enunciated, is characteristic of the Hegelian philosophy. It was 
not. however, an invention or discovery of Hegel's. In one form 
or another it was known to and stated by many previous philo. 
sophcrs and metaphysicians. And in the form now to be noticed 
it has been stated as plainly by Goethe as by I Icgel Rut it is called 
Hegelian as having been made formally the basis or a system by 
Hegel, and by the school of which he is the chief representative, 

The law is enunciated thus by Hauptmann : ' Unit}-, with the 
opposite of itself, and the removal of the opposite: immediate 
unity, which through an clement of being at two with itself passes 
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into mediated unity.' Here three stages or epochs in the process 
of thought arc marked out : a stage of simplicity or unity ; a stage 
of division or separation ; and a stage of reconcilement or restored 
unity. 

In speaking of the process of thought no contrast is intended 
between thoughts and things. All things are regarded as thought, 
and this triple organisation is attributed to concrete things no less 
than to abstract thoughts and notions. Thus for a first idea of the 
kind of triplicity that is meant we might instance the seed, the 
growing crop, and the harvest; the beginning, middle, and end; 
the power, the fulcrum, and the weight ; the premise, the argu- 
ment, and the conclusion. Now to learn or follow out any of these 
is a process ; but when the process is completed, then the several 
dements appear as factors in a higher notion, in which, moreover, 
the process is surveyed as a whole. It is not known that a gram 
of com is a seed until it is known that there will be a harvest from 
it Also a conclusion docs not satisfy until it is seen to follow 
from the premise, and premise, argument, and conclusion to form 
one coherent, necessary whole. 

To consider more closely the three stages of thought, or, as it 
might be said, of our knowledge of things. 

1. Anything is said to be- ' unity ' when it is perfect and simpU 
(•in sc ipso totum teres atque rotundum'), having no parts, or at 
least only such as are discerned to be necessary, not distinguished 
as parts, as when, e.g., a picture is viewed without reflecting on the 
parts of it or the reasons for their being such and such. Of this 
kind are the notions of 'up' and 'down ' before the question arise, 
of how much up and down ; or when the branch of a tree is said 
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to be at right angles to its trunk, which further reflection shows to 
be quite indefinite. So to say the sun rises in the east might seem 
cither a definite statement or an indefinite, according as the quarter 
of the heavens or the point of the compass is thought of. But the 
later notions are not in reality more precise than the earlier, though 
they are apt to appear so ; just as a sum is not made more precise 
for being stated in pence rather than in pounds. These are notions 
gained by reflection, which have not as yet undergone further re- 
flection. In language they are also represented by general terms, 
as when a ' chord ' is spoken of, meaning a chord in general, which 
was once a concrete thing, though now by reflection become 
abstract. 

Therefore when musical sound, as the Octave, is said to be 
unity, we are not to think of it existing then as it docs now, and 
capable of being distinguished into chords, notes, or scales. We 
arc going back to a time anterior to all that— to a time when there 
was neither chord nor scale, when sound was indeed perceived as 
musical, but without further difference For in the progress of 
music the law (viz. of unity, difference, and union) is the form that 
generates the notes ; it is the cause of their existence and anterior 
to them. Musical pitch, tone, or quality of sound, which depend 
upon the triad, must not be thought of as existing before the triad 
exists, and still less as contributing to the formation of the triad. 
Therefore, in the beginning, musical sound must be thought of as 
existing indeed, but without difference ; that is, as if every musical 
sound were understood as being the same. 

Even the Octave in the triad of Octave, Fifth, and Third is not 
strictly the prime unity of all ; for the Fifth and Third are also the 

* X 
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prime unity (being modes of !t) just as much as the Octave is. But 
within the triad the Octave represents the prime unity ; for it is 
the prime unity appearing as such within the triad. 

The distinction here pointed out arises merely from consider- 
ing the higher unity as produced from the prime unity in a 
successive process : first Octave, then Fifth, then Third, which is 
the union of the two former. This implies a distinction between 
the prime unity, that exists first, and the Octave, that exists con- 
comitantly w ith the Fifth and Third. In reality there is no suc- 
cessive process ; but the intellect, in considering things as finite, 
necessarily assumes one. It follows that when an assumed prime 
unity— e.g. the triad— has through an intermediate process given 
rise to a higher unity— c.g. the key, a triad with its subdominant and 
dominant — then the chords of the subdominant and dominant are 
triads no less than the tonic triad, and the notion of triad becomes 
an abstract one. It has become abstract to the intellect because 
parted from it by an act of reason. For the process of unity, 
difference, union represents to the intellect the act of reason. 

II. In the second factor, of division, difference, or separation — 
the Fifth in music— the immediate unity of the first factor is broken 
up; immediate unity is as it were perceived to be no limit for 
thought. It is not lost, but becomes doubtful and unreal ; it is 
and is not at the same time. It becomes two, or at two, in itself; 
by which is not meant that it becomes two numerically, two 
separate, distinct unities, but that division or twoncss appears in 
each clement and every part of it Thus twoness appears in 
musical sound when it is perceived to have ' sides ' or double 
meaning, to be different in different directions. In the completed 
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musical system this is represented principally by a note and its 
Fifth ; but more generally by any two notes that arc different 
For the interval of the Fifth is the type of difference ; and thus in 
music the Fifth, the type of difference, is present wherever sounds 
arc considered as different So in geometry a direction in a plane 
i\ defined principally w ith reference to two directions that are at 
right angles to one another, but more generally to any two tlircc 
; mi,. 

til. The third factor is that of union or reconciliation. In the 
-ccond factor the unity of the first was not lost ; it only became 
troubled, that is, contradictory and opposed to itself. And so in 
the third factor the opposition is not lost, but reconciled. Fusion 
takes place. The contradiction is removed by being made reason- 
able. The Fifth is unreal, because in it there is opposite, unte- 
concilcd meaning. The Third brings back reality, for now the 
opposite becomes complementary meaning in a higher notion. 

In the completed musical system this is represented principally 
by a note and its Third. For the Fifth is the direct opposite of the 
note ; but the Third, holding the middle place between the note and 
its opposite, is their bond of union. The incompatible natures of 
the note and its Fifth are reconciled by a third nature partaking of 
both. Hauptrnann takes the example of an end and a beginning. 
Knd and beginning are incompatible natures, but are reconciled in 
the nature of middle, w hich partakes of the nature or end and also 
<>r the nature of beginning, or more truly 1.1 both end anJ beginning. 
There are, then, beginning, end, and middle, factors of a higher 
naturc. 

l!ut more generally the nature of the Third appears in any note 
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that is considered as having relation to another. For one note is 
the same as another in so far as it is its Octave, and different to it 
in so far as it is its Fifth ; but union of sameness and difference 
constitutes the nature of the Third. So a direction in a plane is 
defined by considering how far it coincides with a given direction 
and how far it is at right angles to it In music the Octave is 
present wherever sounds arc considered as the same ; the Fifth is 
present wherever they arc considered as different, and the Third 
wherever they unite sameness with difference. In other words, the 
Octave expresses sameness or identity ; the Fifth, difference ; and 
the Third, unity of sameness and difference. 

A chief hindrance to understanding the Hegelian process comes 
from considering the three elements, through which the higher 
notion is manifested, as three distinct separate things, whereas they 
arc more truly sides of the same thing : the higher notion is viewed 
on three sides before it can be seen through and viewed as a whole. 
For it might be supposed that there are a great number of par- 
ticular things or substances, and that these ' combine chemically ' 
(a comparison sometimes used of the Hegelian process) to form 
new notions ; as if out of the great crowd of things a negative 
could always be found for any given positive, and then the two 
combined. But the true view is that the negative is produced out 
of the positive ; or rather, positive and negative appear together in 
the prime unity. So that the better comparison is found, e.g., in 
the nature of dimensions, where a point or line considered at first 
ptr se is afterwards found to involve or generate the notion of 
space, and can then only be recovered out of space by a mental 
effort, so as to appear abstracted from it. Here space is not com- 
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bined out of a number of points in space ; but the notion of space 
is generated from the notion of point, which in space appears as 
abstract position. True that on the piano a note, its Fifth, and its- 
Third are three distinct sounds, but that is because the way in which 
they have come about is left out of sight Being themselves the 
fruit of previous thought, the embodiment or a whole history of 
music, the notes of a keyboard now stand ready-made in a system 
taken for granted like the alphabet, or the multiplication table in 
working arithmetic They are thus for use in music, but music 
must not be founded on them. And so the question is not 
merely of combining them ; for they arc made so as to combine ; 
but of combining them afresh, so that they transcend their nature. 
Thus every advance in music brings about advance in the con- 
struction of instruments, which arc, so to speak, the register of 
results already attained in music. For every instrument is the 
evidence of its own use ; as the story seems to imply, of the wise 
man who having been shown a chess-board and men discovered 
their use by meditation. 

It remains to speak of the triad, the completed notion, in which 
the three elements appear united into one. In Hauptinann's 
words, the unity which at first was simple and immediate has 
become a mediated unit)'. To explain this let us consider the 
notion of musical sound. This may he defined as sound capable 
of being used as a means of expression. It is the first glimpse of 
music appearing in sound. Now at first musical sound is a simple 
notion ; all musical sounds arc the same. Afterward* there may 
be musical sounds that arc musical and musical sounds that arc 
not musical, eg. concords and discords. So that the triad, the law 
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of musical sounds, is to music what musical sound is to .sound 
generally ; for in it musical sound is doubly musical : as if we should 
represent musical sound by x, and the triad by xx, the x of x. 

T~Thus musical sound is reflected in itself : that is, musical sound 
becomes intelligible, is understood, by means of musical sound, or, 
as Hauptmann says, is mediated by it^e'f. And this process of 
doubling upon itself, or specialisation, takes place continually in 
al! parts of music, making it into an organic whole. 

. We have, then : first, musical sound appearing in sound ; next, 
! musical sound separating into concord and discord ; lastly, the 
rec<iiKil ; at:on between concord and discord, in view of which 
discord is more properly termed dissonance. Now the opposition 
between consonance and dissonance is analogous to that between 
musical sound and sound generally — noise. And what answers then 
to the resolution of dissonance is the whole development of music, 

. or, a- it is sometimes said, of the musical idea. There is no special 
charm in music not common to all sound ; but the discovery of the 
charm is reached through music. Music is, therefore, in Spohr's 
phrase, the consecration of sound ; it constitutes the demonstration 
that all sound is musicaL The advance of music is marked by the 
gradual transformation of discord into dissonance. The meaning 
of discord is found, and it becomes the complement, the other side, 
of consonance. And in this notion is explained the term so often 
\ used by Hauptmann of the meaning of a sound or combination of 
sounds. For every sound employed in a particular uay has to 
justify its existence ; it has to contain in itself the reason for its 
being such as it is. Its existence involves a doubt or riddle and 
its solution. Dc Quinccy speaks somewhat similarly when he dc- 
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scribes ' the questions ' in music ' asked and answered in a deep 
musical sense' 

Thus far has been considered the triad in music as the cmbodi-"^ 
merit of a certain law. This, in its abstract statement, is claimed 
for the expression of the general process of thought : it is the 
shape taken by all thought, just as syllogism is the shape taken by 
all argument. Now, as in argument it is not usual to put fonvard_ 
the form of the syllogism, so neither docs the form of thought lie 
nakedly upon the surface. Thought laid open to the intellect takes 
of itself this form ; but the laying open is a kind of dissection, and 
rests upon a fiction. And so we see in Mrgcl that the abstract 
form of the law is not much appealed to ; the natural procos of 
thought is followed, and takes of itself the pto]>cr form. In 
Hauptmann the form of the law is made more prominent, and we 
arc constantly shown the same process repeated iti new material. 
The reason for this is partly that the symmetrical construction of 
the musical system had to be accounted for. It was known that 
every chord, every scale was based upon a fundamental note, and 
that modulations followed the same intervals that the notes of 
melody do ; besides many other symmetrical relations, which, 
natural as they may now seem, were yet discovered only gradually 
and with difficulty. The outline of the system being, therefore, " 
known, it remained for Hauptmann to show the connexion of the 
parts. 

The object of knowledge, as Hauptmann tells us, is recognition 
of the particular in the universal and of the universal in the parti- 
cular. Here a distinction may be made between universal and 
abstract. The latter is ordinarily used as a term in the common 
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logic In logical abstraction things are compared, and the quali- 
ties in which they differ are rejected. Thus the higher conceptions 
arc always emptier and emptier, and the highest abstraction is 
nearest nothing. The term univerol in Hegelian mctaphysicN has 
the opposite meaning to this. There the higher notion is such as 
to unite and include the opposite qualities of things ; it is fuller in 
contents than the lower or particular, and the particular is regarded 
as a limitation of the universal. In the common logic the parti- 
cular = thc general + a difference. In Hegelian logic the parti- 
V cular = thc general under a limitation. There is a very real dis- 
tinction whether the abstract is thought of as emptier than the 
concrete, the universal than the particular, or whether as fuller of 
contents. The views arc, in fact, opposite, and their reconcilement 
is found in that way of thinking so often brought forward by 
Hauptmann in the course of his work, when he says that the 
universal must be thought of in the particular, and the particular 
in the universal ; which leads ultimately to abolition of the anti-- 
thesis between universal and particular. 

The following is meant as an illustration : The modulation of 
a piece of music may be represented in a scries of chords. These 
arc considered as the groundwork of the composition ; as if a 
sketch or outline of the whole were laid down, and afterwards filled 
in, just as variations may be considered as filling out or giving 
greater detail or finish to a more simple air. The chords are in a 
way the abstract or general form of the piece : they certainly can- 
not be said to be the general notion or idea of the piece ; still they 
may be taken as symbolising it Now in one view the chords are 
simpler, less important than the piece, because the details are taken 
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away ; to the finished picture they arc the sketch or outline, and 
may be filled up too in various ways. Herein the distinction is 
apparent. If we conceive the general form as emptier, then it 
may be filled up in different ways indifferently ; but then that is 
because it is conceived inadequately. To conceive it adequately is 
to conceive it as capable of generating not merely this particular, 
but also an infinite number of other particulars. Now writing 
down the chords that underlie a piece of music is a more or less 
mechanical process. But to attain to the conception of the true 
form underlying a piece of music is to see it identical with .in 
infinity of other pieces, and to know the general form as something 
of infinitely greater dignity and fulness than the particular piece. 
Hut. again, to know adequately the particular piece is also to know 
the general form in it. Then the general form appears in an 
individual shape, in which the other individual shapes arc latent 
but effective ; as when a solo occurs in an orchestra and the other 
instruments produce as much effect by being missed as when actu- 
ally sounding. It certainly seems paradoxical to say that a simple 
succession of chords, such as a hymn-tune, has not less fulness and 
complexity than a long and complicated piece. But if develop- 
ment can take place towards without— that is, in the apparently 
complicated structure— so it must also take place towards within — 
that is, in the meaning, the expression of the single notes, 1 No 
doubt the progress in both directions is correlative. To contrive 
a large structure of musical notes is also to sec more meaning 

' Thin in hojinning otjrtui live tcsuli of | i :':rig tclurt for numltn Jccmi 
mcicly ihc tut«liruli™ of vagueivris hi jircci-i n •, in 1 not until bin » |fteiivivl the 
incrtaj* of powrr (hit eomrt ftom using and tonii'K-Sirixling ih* fix-ril nloci. 
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in the single elements ; and if the outwardly more complicated 
form be chosen, this may be merely from the necessity of building, 
so to speak, from the ground, the general level of appreciation of 
the time, however deep the foundation might be laid. For where 
thought?, arc to be communicated, over-simplicity fails equally with 
over-complexity. Thus in speech a meaning might have to be con- 
veyed in phrases, for which in other circumstances words would have 
sufficed. And if there is tio merit in intricacy, there is also none 
in simplicity: the value of each is the same ; the only question is 
of means of expression. Though it might be said that outward 
complexity rather facilitates execution, as lending mechanical aid ; 
but here the gain is apparent rather than real. 

There is therefore a notion of progress both extensive and in- 
tensive. It aims at knowing more difficult things, but also at 
knowing easy things belter. That is to say, it must be directed 
towards things past and things remote as well as towards things 
present and at hand. For to the mind as well as to the eye things 
appear simple by reason of remoteness. And it is not enough to 
understand a thing by its elements, which arc the most remote 
parts in it, and most buried in the past In proportion as anything 
is better understood there must be corresponding revivification of 
its elements; as complete command of an instrument may be 
shown in touching a single note. 

It therefore follows that the explanation which starts from a 
simple beginning ought not to be regarded as mere development 
from a fixed base. Every enlargement of the system is attended 
hy corresponding intensification of the germ from which the system 
springs; and if the first or parent notion be called most abstract, 
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then the notions developed out of it may be said to form its better 
understanding. Hence comes Hauptmann's caution against sup- 
posing that the first notion or the first law can be from the begin- 
ning understood and then the later notions deduced from it. If 
the first notions were adequately understood then the rest would 
be self-evident ; as it is said that the propositions of Euclid were 
self-evident to Newton. Hut in the proem of learning the con- 
clusions react upon the premises ; and the growth of the argument 
makes it strike deeper root continually. 

What has here been said principally with rcfrrcncc to notions 
whose connexion i> demonstrated, will partly apply also to notions in 
which a connexion is merely shown by way of analogy, For instance, 
when Hauptmann finds in space an analog)' to time and then 
speaks of the ' time of space,' he docs not mean that time is a 
mode of space, nor any actual time in space, but only that there is 
something in space (a mode or property of space) that is to space 
what time is to the universe, that contains real space and time. The 
' time of space ' is a property of space ; actual time is not so. So 
' space of time ' is not space, but a particular kind or mode of time. 
Though, on the other hand, if by time w e mean the real notion, the 
idea of time.it might be said that 'time of space' is the real 
notion, the idea of time, appearing in space, just as ' time ' is the real 
notion appearing in the phenomenal world or universe, and that in 
" this sense the two arc identical. An easier instance is found in 
considering the bass part of a piece of music. It is a doctrine of 
Hauptmann's that the bass part is earlier than the parts that lie 
above, that it exists before them and must be supposed that they 
may exist On the other hand thorough bass is primarily regarded 
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as the art of making a bass or accompaniment to a given air, and 
in this way the bass comes last into existence ; also historically the 
air is prior to the bass, which involves harmony. Hauptmann's 
meaning, however, is seen when we recognise that the earlier forms 
of music, the choral and the simple arpeggio often repeated, have 

■_later found their proper place in the bass part. Of these early 
forms the meaning belongs rather to the past than to the present ; 
now they are hardly to be recognised as ' tunes ; ' and in a piece of 
music they gravitate to that part of it which is representative of or 
symbolises past time. Here, therefore, that which in development is 
latest, in the completed notion symbolises the earliest. So in poetry 
Night is said to follow Day, and yet Night is representative of the 
ancient time, the survivals or superstitions of which arc often found 
placed in it. Not that the bass part in its simplicity is equivalent 
to the ancient music ; compared to that it is as a fossil to the 

. living animal. For modem music accomplishes by meins of a 
multiplicity of parts and many adjuncts no more than ancient 
music accomplished. And the bass no longer lives as a separate 
thing ; the life having partly gone out of it, it now forms the 
standard, the skeleton for the rest Thus in the bass wc have, not 
ancient music, but only so much of it (that is, of the spirit of it) 
as agrees with the parts of music that are more peculiarly modem. 
There is an analogy in history ; for past manners and customs 
survive as a basis, retaining only so much of their former meaning 
and reasons as agrees with the present time. And earth itself, 
which serves as the general foundation, is also made out of the 
perished forms of things past. 

In estimating the value of Hauptmann's own explanation 
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something may be said or the arithmetical theories which he re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. 

The system of music is wonderfully symmetrical. Yet itsdevc-~ 
lopmcnt has never been ruled by considerations of outward sym- 
metry, but only by the feeling or intuition of what is right in 
music. Sound having been made the vehicle of expressing ideas, 
a symmetrical construction has resulted : symmetry has uncon- 
sciously been attained. Now, it was very early observed that the 
notes of the common chord stood somehow connected with simple 
numbers. It was therefore natural to suppose that the symmetry 
of numbers and the symmetry of music stood also in some close 
connexion, so that numbers might be traced in music and music 
in numbers. The arithmetical explanations were therefore attempts ' 
at showing likeness between systems that had developed independ- 
ently. It was assumed that music depended somehow upon 
numbers ; it was left out of sight that the likeness might be due to 
some common law of growth. The central fact was taken, that 
the notes of the common chord correspond with the numbers 3,4, 5 ; 
whence it was sought to show analogy between all notes and all 
numbers. Here was what Bacon calls an ■ anticipation of thought,' 
a hasty induction springing from an insufficient basis. It is not 
enough to say that the numbers 3, 4, 5 do in fact ' correspond 
with ' the notes of the chord , the fact should have been shown 
rooted in some higher notion. The ratios 3:4:5 have mean- 
ing in numbers ; so have the notes C- e—C in music ; to show 
correspondence between 3:4:5 and C—e—G without showing 
identity of meaning is as if the same combination of letters with- 
out regard to the sense were shown to exist in different languages 
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in order to found a theory of the derivation of one from the 
other. 

Now in Hauptmann's work the whole development is traced 
inside music. Though illustrations and analogies arc made use of, 
yet nothing is founded on them. The system is as self-supporting 
as, e.g., that of geometry ; it is a simple unfolding of the musical 
notion. Hut the principle of development is not peculiar to music; 
it is the same everywhere. If, then, numbers combine, following 
the same laws as notes, analogic? necessarily arise. For the course 
of development is logic operating upon the initial unit, the o from 
which the science in question springs Thus the explanation of 
music goes back- to the time when there was no music, only sound. 
Sound is the clement in which the universe of music is generated. 
And numbers combining also into a universe by the same law, 
there will be a likeness of correspondence between the two, but not 
likeness of identity ; because, though the two universes are the 
same, yet they subsist in different elements. As in arithmetic 
3 = 3 in the abstract, but in the concrete 3 and 3 may be of different 
denominations. 

Hence it is that numbers and symbols generally may be taken 
to represent musical sounds. For while a single note may be 
represented arbitrarily by any mark whatever, more perfect sym- 
bolisation requires that there shall be a system of symbols con- 
nected by a principle of generation to represent a system of notes 
also connected by a principle of generation. The systems corre- 
spond as wholes, and also in their single parts, and there is life in 
the symbols not less than in the things symbolised. Parallel with 
the history of the development of music we may expect to find a 
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history of the development of its written characters, both of inde- 
pendent growth, yet representing one the other. 

Now as music stands to its written characters, so it will also 1 
stand to other arts and sciences. Every notion that arises in 
music will have its analogies in other sciences, and then the question 
arises of interpretation : how far it wilt be possible to pass from one 
to another, e.g. from algebra to music, applying a knowledge of the 
general structure of any one science to interpret the genera! struc- 
ture of another, as if in a kind of comparative anatomy of sciences. 
With the view of music as a pure science it is evident that music 
no more needs to be explained by mathematics than geometry 
docs. Nevertheless results have followed the application of gco- 
mctry to physics, and of algebra to geometry ; and mathematical 
analysis applied to music, and not merely to its physical basis, 
might be equally fruitful. Hut the ultimate end is unity, and unity 
may be reached in two ways, cither by finding that any one science, 
eg. mathematics, includes all others under it, or else that the 
ultimate highest notions of any one science arc the same in all. 
Now the knowledge of any particular branch of music deeply 
entered upon leads to that general knowledge of music in which 
.ill the branches converge and coincide. And so it might he 
Mipposcd that the general knowledge of music followed as a pure 
-. ivnee might ultimately lead to a point whence it should be <-< en 
tn.be identical with the general notion of science. And, indred, 
Hauptmann's work i- directed towards no less than tins , prmidi-ii 
that what in the i- explanation can be trai:-!ati d into aitna' 

experience. 

W. E 11. 
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IT was always tup. fUSTOM to begin text-books of Thorough 
Hass ami Composition with an acoustical chapter. In it the rela- 
tions of the intervals arc set out in known manner by the number of 
the vibrations or length of the strings : the ratio of the Octave as 
l : 2 ; of the Fifth, 2 : 3 ; of the Fourth, 3 : 4 ; of the major Third, 
4 : 3 ; of the minor Third, 5 : 6 ; of the major Second, 8 : 9 and 
9 : 10 ; of the minor Second, 15: 16. 

In the ratio of the vibrations the larger number belongs to the 
higher note of the interval ; in the ratio of the lengths of strings 
the higher note is denoted by the smaller number. 

Most theorists then find in the numbers I, 3, and 5, in their 
doubles, powers and reciprocal products, the determination of all 
harmonic relations of notes. 

Some seek it in the progressive arithmetical series from I to 16, 
and place the notes under the members of the scries, thus : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 ... 
ccgccgbt>cde f g a bfrb c 

The notes set against the numbers 7, 11, 13, and 14 certainly 
iU not correspond to the true intonation ; fib appears too flat,/ too 
?harp, a too flat again. 

This necessitates modification of the degrees in question ; they 
must be raised and lowered, whereby occasion is taken for speak- 
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ing of the difference between a natural system of notes and an 
artificial one, as of the difference between a ravage condition and a 
civilised. 

Many authors have believed that they must continue further 
the above scries and assign to the new numbers which enter, and 
are not already designated from the scries the chromatic 

notes intermediate to the diatonic. Then in the former scries they 
allot to the number 1 1 the notc./S instead of/, so as to be able to 
claim the latter for the number 21, and/J for the number 22 : 

16 17 IS 19 W> 21 22 23 24 35 • 
c cs d d 5 e f fS st> g 

Excepting the note gt, which in this scries is determined by 
the number 25, not one of the determinations here corresponds to 
the true ratio of these chromatic degrees. 

Of the theory which seeks to trace the reason of all harmony 
in the so-called partial tones heard at the same time, we have only 
to remark that even if, when a note is struck as Root, its twelfth and 
the tenth of its Octave arc the notes which make themselves heard 
most distinctly as sounding with it, still the other notes of the 
series— the series, namely, as continued ad in/. — nc just as much to 
be called partial tones, and must be included in the notion of the 
notes heard at the same time. Indeed the degrees determined by 
the numbers 7 and 9 can often be heard sounding quite clearly. 

Tic-ides, even if the consonance of the notes corresponding to 
the first four numbers is alone considered, as being that which is 
most distinctly heard, still this yields only the harmony of the 
major triad. The minor triad can indeed be discovered in the con- 
tinned series ; it occurs fust in the combination of the numbers 10, 
1 2, and 1 5. as e. g. I>- Since, however, it here docs no: proceed 
directly from the unity first assumed as Koot, and also would com- 
pel the omission of the intermediate numbers 11, 13, and 14, it has 
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been believed according to this system that there is less justifica- 
lion for regarding the minor triad as a natural product and of equal 
rank with the major triad, and the minor triad has been called 
•artificial ' in contrast to the 'natural ' major triad. 

If, then, we may disregard this partial-tone theory, so also docs 
the theory previously represented, according to which it is thought 
that the key to harmony is found in the continued arithmetical 
scries, reveal even in thiafii>t assumption decided untruth and disa- 
greement with the structure of what is musically natural. 

Better capable of being maintained is the view that all our har- 
montr determinations arc produced from the numbers 1, 3, and 5, 
their doubles, powers, and reciprocal products. This assumption 
contains nothing that contradicts reality, but has in no way led to 
a further explanation of harmony. 

In the numerical series resulting from these conditions : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 12 15 16 18 20 24 25- 
ccgce gcde g b c d e g g£ 
t— 

the inharmonic notes of the arithmetical scries arc certainly ex- 
cluded. But it produces those harmonic notes only which lie on 
u-thc upper, dominant side ; the Fifth below can never appear in it. 
Further, it docs not at all afford any rigidly definite determination 
of the triad, nor yet has any striking distinction been pointed out 
for consonant and dissonant intervals. For if such distinction is 
to be grounded merely upon the more or less' simplicity ' or ' com- 
1'iehensibility ' of the relations of sound, as has so often been said 
and repeated, it needs only the smallest perception to discover that 
the difference between consonance and dissonance is not one merely 
of degree. We hear the notes of the ratios 2:3,4:5,5: 6, as 
consonant intervals, as agreement of the several pairs of sounds . 
but the notes of the ratios S : 9, 9 : 10, IS : 16, as intervals de- 
cidedly not consonant, not in agreement, which cannot persist in 
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sounding together, as the first-named intervals can. Thus the 
question cannot be only of more or lew comprehcnsibility, of a no 
more than quantitative distinction between the ratios of these 
intervals ; a qualitative distinction must be traced. 

Now where these first determinations arc yet to seek, we cer- 
tainly cannot expect a theoretical establishment of harmony in the 
wider sense, an establishment of the laws governing the connexion 
and succession of chords, from such data only as the acoustic 
ratios. 

And so we see that the introductory chapter on acoustics in the 
text-books is always entirely left behind in the subsequent doctrine 
of chords or harmony. That chapter is prefixed as a beginning to 
the book ; its contents, however, can in no way count as an intro- 
duction to the doctrine, as a principle from which the subsequent 
matter is developed in a natural course. Neither the truth nor 
the falsehood of the acoustical presuppositions has any further 
influence upon the doctrine itself; although in view of the untruth 
and half-truth of these presuppositions this can only redound to the 
advantage of the doctrine. 

It will always, however, be an indefensible position, that a 
doctrine of this kind has two beginnings : one left behind, given 
up, and one carried on. 

To take up the neglected beginning and present it in a sense 
such that it may be a real beginning, leading up to where the 
practical teaching of harmony and composition begins, and that as 
a real beginning effective in every' further formation it may therein 
be, and be seen to be, but a development or further ramification 
of itself— this is the aim of the present attempt 

The contents of this book do not run counter essentially to any 
practical method of composition, so far .is its teaching is right. 
But still less should they run counter to that, which to sound human 
perception x-cm= musically sound and natural ; which, if not always, 
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and everywhere in the rules of the text-books, we at least meet 
with always and everywhere in sound compositions. 

All that has already been theoretically demonstrated and ex- 
perimentally verified of the physical doctrine of sound and intervals 
will here be assumed as known. We shall also assume acquaintance 
with the general field of practical music, as a whole and in its par- 
ticular parts : practical knowledge of harmony and metre in all 
elements of their outward manifestation, as also knowledge of the 
usual technical terms for all the objects entering upon these fields. 
For our intention is not to instruct in these things upon the lines 
uf their outward occurrence or their use in art, or with a view to 
these. For this purpose there is no lack of more or less good and 
thorough works of every sort and kind. Rather it is our intention 
to seek a natural establishment of the laws governing harmony and 
metre, the principle from which the manifold expansions in all 
directions issue determined from within, and developing are shaped 
into the phenomena known to us and again addressing us inwardly. 

This shaping principle must in every clement of its operation 
always be, and remain, the same in itself. In the broadest relations 
of the expanded musical work, so far as it is one whole, as in the 
narrowest particular, the smallest member of it, in all elements of 
Its harmonic-melodic, as also of its metrical -rhythmical existence, 
there will always be only the one law to be traced for its right and 
intelligible construction. Again, this law cannot be exclusively 
musical, but it is rather the wholly universal law of construction, 
which operates everywhere, in that operation of it which attains 
to musical, i.e. harmonic-melodic, metrical-rhythmical, manifesta- 
tion. 

Music is universally intelligible in its expression. It is not for 
the musician only ; it is for the common perception of mankind. 
Moreover music is not of radically different quality in popular 
tunes and in fuguw of Bach, or symphonies of Beethoven. The 
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contents of the complicated work of art may make it difficult to 
be understood, but the means of expression arc always the same, 
and singly arc intelligible universally. Through them the greatest, 
as well as the smallest, piece of music speaks to us, is imparted to 
us, in a language whose words and grammar we are not first obliged 
to learn. The triad is consonant for the uneducated as well as for 
the educated ; the dissonance needs to be resolved for the unskilled 
as well as for the musician ; discordance is for every car something 
meaningless. 

In no other kind of jwrccption are the first elements of expression 
given and apprehended with such mathematical dctcrminatcncss 
as in the acoustical. A practised eye is needed to judge the 
correctness of optical determinations and relations; of the acousti- 
cal, every sound ear is an unerring judge. To pronounce upon the 
purity of musical intervals requires no technical skill ; the feeling 
for it is born in us, is given in the nature of humanly reasonable 
existence. 

That which is musically inadmissible is not so because it is 
against a rule determined by musicians, but because it is against a 
natural law given to musicians from mankind, because it is logically 
untrue and of inward contradiction. A musical fault is a logical 
fault, a fault for the general sense of mankind, and not for a musical 
sense in particular. The rules of musical phrase carried back to their 
essential meaning arc only the rules for what is in general commonly 
intelligible, and in this meaning may be comprehended by every- 
one, since they appeal in him only to that which is known to all. 

The notion of an artificial system of notes is a thoroughly 
worthless one. Musicians were not able to determine intervals and 
invent a system of notes, any more than grammarians to invent 
the words of the language in which they speak, and the construc- 
tions they use in explaining constructions. They speak with the 
language, which the general sense of mankind makes. Now as 
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speech docs not consist in placing words together, but in setting 
them asunder, which in the thought are one, so also musical expres- 
sion, which in succession and simultaneous sound is set asunder in 
notes, is only one in the contents of the musical thought which is to be 
uttered : its single elements arc only members of an organic unity 
Of conventional determinations for chords, for the arrangement of 
a key or scale, of arbitrary alterations, raisings and lowerings of 
the naturally given degrees, although such phrases arc often 
employed by otherwise intelligent people, there can be no mention 
when we proceed rationally. 

That which docs not rest upon determination universal and 
everywhere valid, cannot be everywhere and universally understood. 

That which is musically right, correct, addresses us as being 
humanly intelligible. 

That which is faulty does not address us as the expression for 
something faulty, but it addresses us in fact not at all ; it rinds no 
sympathetic resonance in our interior. We cannot understand it, 
for it has no intelligible sense. If incorrectness could be the ex- 
pression for what is faulty, for what is bad or ugly, then it would 
not have to be excluded from the means of ajsthetic representation. 
Kut a painter would never think of carrying out an artistic con- 
ception by intentional wrong drawing, no more can a musician 
apply what is incorrect to the purpose of delineating characteristic- 
ally ; as the story is told of a composer, who thought that the 
words, ' There is none among us that doeth good,' were nicely 
expressed by a row of parallel Fifths. Merc it is only the compter 
who does not do good ; every Fifth by itself docs quite what it 
ought 

Rightnessor correctness of phrase is the condition under which 
generally a sense can be uttered. 

This Tightness, i.e. reasonableness of the shape taken by music, 
has for its law of formation Unity, with the opposite of itself and 
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the removal of the opposite :— immediate unity, which through a 
moment of being at two with itself passes into mediated unity. 
There must always be the repetition of this process on that which 
is assumed as immediate unity or given as the result of a pre- 
vious process. Thus the unity of sound correlated with itself gives 
rise to the triad, and the unity of the triad correlated with itself to 
the key. But sound itself is also already such a unity, that has 
gone out of and been correlated with itself ; as all that is real 
always contains, or is, being within itself and being outride itself 
as one. 

To try to set the full notion of this shaping process at once in 
a clear light would be labour in vain. But in the course of the 
following investigations it will, we dare to hope, be made out in its 
working more and more clearly, and be established as the ruling 
principle, as the essence of every intelligible formation, and at the 
same time as the right understanding of the same. 

At the beginning the reader ma)' perhaps wish and expect 
that things, which at first arc simply enunciated, should be dwelt 
upon more minutely, and proofs brought to support them ; as, e.g., 
when it is said ' there arc three intervals : Octave, Fifth, and Third,' ' 
or when it is said of these intervals that 'they arc unchangeable* J 
— without further justification or explanation, why only three inter- * 
vals are named, and why just these three, and why they are called ) 
unchangeable ; for we know of more intervals, and of many changes, f 
in them. So too the meaning involved in the acoustical ratios*of ? 
these intervals is at first only just stated as shortly as possible ; and | 
a minuter explanation at the first entrance of this subject might be ! 
all the more desired, as this way of thinking is, in the theory of | 
music, not one already known, and may seem difficult on first being j 
approached. 

But further progress, with the expansion of the material, never 
ceases bringing up occasion of returning back upon these first deter- , 
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minations, and of explaining them by tracing them in their effects. 
Besides, the sense, which is hardest to grasp in the greater sim- 
plicity of the phenomenon, of its own accord lays itself open to 
easier understanding in the subsequent unfolding of the principle 
at first tightly packed in the germ. 

We cannot deduce the law of a progression from one single 
member, but only from the succession of members. Jf we know 
the progression, then the single member may be known to us also 
as having come into existence in the series, and carrying in itself 
the cond.tions of its coming to be. So is it also with this law of 
ours, which rules in music. It is depicted for clear recognition 
only in the scries of the functions, in which it attains to Reality. 
Afterwards, the single clement of its working, seen in the series of 
effects, from which the whole arises, will also become of easier com- 
prehension. 

For the first step it will only be requisite to acquire an inward 
conception of the notion of the formative process in its wholeness, 
in the unity of its three elements, with which wc become acquainted 
in their first utterance as the intervals of the Octave, Fifth, and Third. 
This notion is and remains everywhere the same, in every fori 
•nation and transformation. It is the notion, that something, 
which at first subsists for intuition in immediate totality (Octave) 
parts from itself into its own opposite (Fifth), and that then this 
opposite is in its turn abolished, to let the whole be produced 
again as one with its opposite (Third), as a whole correlated in 
itself. 

Going into the universal sense of this notion, wc shall soon be 
obliged to grant, that it no lcs> than comprehends in itself the ele- 
ments altogether of all knowing, and that anything further for 
knowledge is not conceivable ;_ju*t as simultaneous sound admits 
consonance beyond the intervals of the Octave, Fifth, and Third 
which further consideration may show us to be related to the 
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notions of feeling, understanding, and " felt understanding,' i.e. as i 
feeling, intellect, and reason. t 
It may be well to say a word beforehand in justification of the ; 
way of representing notes by letters, which has been adopted here : 
as serviceable. For at first sight it certainly seems as if the usual 
notation, which recalls our knowledge of music, and which we are 
accustomed to read as the equivalent sound, must convoy more. 
Nevertheless it is useless for our purpose. 

Written notes distinguish the degrees said to be cnharmnnically 
different, e.g. c and fe, but they do not distinguish decrees differ- 
ent in the well-known ratio So : 81. They make no difference in 
the symbol for the Third of a Root and for its fourth Fifth, e.g. for 
e as the Third of C, and E in the scries of Fifths C—G—D—A—E. 

How essentia! this distinction is, and important to the notion 
of the system of harmony, and how necessary it is also in the 
notation, will be made clear by the contents of the following book. 

There a Third-note is denoted by a small letter, a Root- or 
Fifth notc by a capital , e.g. the major triad of C in the first posi-' 
tion is C— e— G; its second position is e—G—C; its third posi- 
tion is G — C — t. 

It will want only a little practice for the distinction brought 
out by this notation between Third-notes and Fifth-notes to be 
percei\cd. both by the eye and also intuitively, in the meaning 
it has for harmony. 

That which is contained as harmonic determination in the three 
intervals of Octave, Fifth, and Third and their mutual relations, 
that, in its abstract meaning, we sec taking shape in metrical deter- 
mination as two-, three-, and four-mcmbered time-unity. 

So too the opposition in the musical notion of major and minor, 
upon which we cannot now enter further even by way of allusion, 
is repeated in metrical determination as metre which begins with 
the arsis and metre which begins with the thesis, and as trochaic 
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rhythm and iambic rhythm ; for the three elements of determination 
must reappear in every manner, rhythmically as well as metrically. 

The metrical-rhythmical shaping process will then have to be 
combined with the harmonic-melodic. In this a determination of 
the one does not necessarily call for the corresponding determina- 
tion of the other ; for the same succession of harmony can assume 
>cry different metrical shape, and the same metrical arrangement 
can be embodied in harmony very differently. Only in the ele- 
ment of dissonance a closer relation enters between the metrical 
determination and the harmonic 

Now the diversity of shape must be infinite, first in each sphere 
by itself, the harmonic as well as the metrical, and next in the com- 
bination of the two spheres. Therefore it must not be expected 
that a theoretical explanation is about to be given of every possible 
particular phenomenon. But when the general notion has laid 
open the course, upon the whole, of the train of construction, then 
it will be easy to obtain by it a solution for every single case in its 
particular occurrence. Our aim is principally explanation showing 
the general in the particular, and the part only in relation to its 
whole. And our examination of the particular can go no further 
than is requisite for the explanation of the general in it, but leaves 
it, when the determination for its kind has been found, to special 
and practical treatment of a different scope, which we are not 
now to engage in. 

So too a last ending of the doctrine in itself is not possible. Its 
end is the notion, gathered up, of the whole ; in which the notion 
lies extended, while it is also contained concentrated in every single 
part of it. However far the dortrinc is continued, however far off 
it-, end in put, it always remains unending. Of its nature it r.-.ust 
remain «>, if it is to unfold and show organic working and w cav in;; 
in Ihi'u;.; growth. 

As organic doctrine has no end. sc. also it has no determinate 
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beginning. Both arc to be looked for everywhere, and to be found 
nowhere ; for what is outwardly most outward, or inwardly most 
inward, is in itself only one and the same thing. Thus a theory of 
the objects in the field of music, such as begins here with examin- 
ing the phenomenon of sound, might just as well start from a 
metrical manifestation of the notion, or from the last rhythmical, the 
trochaic dactyl, so as in progression to arrive last at that which is 
here treated first, the phenomenon of sound. In the organic notion 
every beginning is also an end, and just for this reason the notion 
is finite-infinite, because in it every end is also a beginning : the 
germ is only contained in the fruit, and the fruit can only have 
come from the germ. So metre teaches us, that the close falls 
always upon a metrical first clement, that the end must always be 
a beginning again. 

We must distinguish this manner of theoretical contemplation 
from the theory which bears immediately upon practice : the theory 
of harmonic and metrical shape in itself from the theory of the art 
of composition. 

For the active business of art, theoretical knowledge and under- 
standing of the inner finite-infinite unity, or of the substantial 
essence of the phenomenon with its intellectually distinguished ele- 
ments, are not a necessary requirement ; as science in general is 
not necessary to art and its flourishing. 

Consciousness of theory in the act of poetical production, which 
is rooted in feeling, and creates and forms in inward delight, is not 
even conceivable. 

Not abstract theory alone, but also theory of .vt is excluded 
from consciousness in that act. 

A work of art both in music and painting is called a 'composi- 
tion.' The artist composes, puts together, notes or colours. After 
an inward image he composes an outward one to agree with it, 
which is able by its effect to call up the original again in our 
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interior. The choice of notes and colours is guided and determined 
by the inward image, that the total effect may correspond to it as 
closely as possible. The artist may not be asked to account for the 
nature of his means of representing, or of the inward image itself ; 
but if this is felt as a harmonious whole, then only by tones of 
sound or colour harmoniously joined can it be represented outwardly 
and communicated to us through the senses. To the inward thing 
thought only an outward thing thought can correspond, and for 
this the individual must be compacted and bound up into a whole, 
just as it would have been produced from that whole. Only as 
having come from unity can anything again become unity, and only 
a- unity can anything speak to us as feeling and thought. 

A person ignorant of music is able, though the keyboard is 
strange to him, to pick out on it the notes of a chord or melody, 
whichever he has in his mind, without in the least knowing the 
meaning of the notes in harmony. A musician knows notes and 
chords, understands their meaning in harmony, knows rules for 
harmony and melody, metre and rhythm, for musical form in every 
sense, but it is nothing of all this that guides him in poetical pro- 
duction, and makes him find the right expression for his thought. 
With him, just as with the ignorant person picking out his chord 
or his melody upon the notes of the piano.it is the desire of making 
the outward representation in agreement with something felt in- 
wardly, so as to be the very thing itself. 

Knowledge of art-theory may help technical acquirement, and 
generally endow the artist with that thorough education which 
renders him a master ; in actual production it has no immediate 
share. At least the artist will not turn to Knowledge, until imme- 
diate I'ower leaves him, until the right will no longer come to him 
unsought, and he is obliged to seek clearness as to his own ur.clear- 
ness. 

Those are not the happiest moments of producing, nor yield the 
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happiest results ; they take their turn however, driving the unin- 
structcd to despair of success, the instructed to reflection and con- 
scious contrivance of his end. 

Here too technical knowledge stands nearer to practice, bears 
more immediately upon it, than general knowledge or knowledge 
of the general : the rule is consulted sooner than the law.' Yet 
knowledge of the law is as able to lend clearness and certainty to 
technical knowledge, as that to help actual practice. 

It is hoped that to scientific knowledge in the field of music the 
present treatise may be an incitement and a beginning. 
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SOUXD. 

I. WHERE sound is to be produced, there is required (l) an 
clastic, stretched, uniform materia), {2} and trembling or vibrating 
movement thereof. The parts of the body moved arc then alter- 
nately in and out of their state of uniform cohesion. The instant 
of transition into this state of equality or inner unity is that, which 
by the sense of hearing is perceived as sound. It is the coming 
to be of the being which subsists absolutely during rest, and which 
is alternately abolished and restored in the clastic movement. 

Not being in self, or dead persistence in rest, nor yet being 
out of self in the motion, is sounding ; but coming to self. 

3. Sound is only an clement of transition from arising to pacing 
away of the state of unity. Quickly succeeding repetitions of this 
clement make the sound appear continuous. 

4. We distinguish high and low sounds, and it is known, that 
the difference of height and depth stands in relation with the 
quickness of the vibrations. But greater quickness, or a greater 
number of vibrations following in a given time, cannot be the true 
cause of greater height in the sound, if, as stated above, the sound is 
contained in one clement of a single vibration, and only repeated 
in the succeeding ones. For repetition more or less quickly of the 
same thing does not change it. 

5. Determinate pitch of suund is rather the manifestation of a 
determinate degree of tension present in the elastic material. And 
«c can regard the tension as an effect of force fixed in a resistance, 
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which is expressed in sounding as greater, in relation to the re- 
sistance, in the higher sound, and leu in the deeper. 

6. The same force in a quantitatively different resistance, or 
quantitatively different force in the same resistance, wilt equally 
produce difference of pitch. For pitch expresses only the relation 
of the two conditions combined : of the force as active, and the 
resistance or mats as passive. Thus the sound of a stretched string 
is raised cither by shortening the string or by increasing the weight 
which stretches it. And >incc these conditions are quantitative, this 
can be done in determinable degrees and proportions. 

7. Sound exists as a phenomenon through a material means ; 
to its production there is requisite a body specially conditioned, 
and clastic vibratory movement of that body. But sound in its 
essence is not contained in the material as an utterance of qualita- 
tive attribute. What we perceive as the phenomenon of sound is 
only the coming into being of the abstract inner form of unity in 
the material, of equality recovering in the clastic movement from 
inequality. So too the determination of pitch is not contained 
in quantities of force or mass determined in themselves, but only 

in the abstract relation in which these factors stand to one* 

■ 

another. - 

8. For the relations of sound and their harmonic meaning the 
particular way in which the different degrees of pitch arc reached, 
makes no difference. It may be done by increasing the force or 
by diminishing the mass : either by stretching a string with a 
heavier weight, or by shortening the string stretched with the same 
weight. It is known that for double tension of .a string there is 
wanted, not double weight, but quadruple.se, in the duplicate ratio, 
and for triple tension nine times the weight ; but the half of the 
string, in which, as in every single part, the whole of the stretching 
force is effective, contains in proportion twice as great tension as 
the whole does, and the third part thrice a"- great, which is cx- 
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pressed in thc«ound.' Consequently the quantitative determinations 
of sound arc most simply considered in differences of quantity of 
sounding material at a constant tension. For to obtain them 
expressed in differences of the stretching force, we must use 
magnitudes which are squares and roots. 

Hut it will soon appear, that the harmonic determinations of 
sound do not at all consist of complicated numerical relations, 
and that c\cn the few numbers required impart definite musical 
character to the corresponding sounds in virtue, not mudi of their 
numerical, as of a more general signification. 

o. A sound of definite pitch we shall call a note, and re ! at i i >ns 
..f notes intervals. 



MAJOR TRIAD, 

10. There are three intervals direct!)- intelligible: 

I. Octave. 
II. Fifth. 

III. Third (major). 

They arc unchangeable. 

I. The Octave : the interval in which the half of a sounding 
quantity makes itself heard against the whole of the Rixit. or funda- 
mental note, is, in acoustic determination, the expression for the 
notion of identity, unity and equality with self. The half determines 
an equal to itself as other half. 

11. The Fifth: the interval in which a >ouiiding quantity of 
two-thirds is hcaid against the Root a-- whole, contains acoustically 
the determination that something is divided within itself, and thereby 

• Tlit un**.r> is niia~urt>l I > lire tiHijy of tin- an-icluV »ui . ; i iht hall ■ i*iir<t 
|»rt nt Ihc cttvklctl nring ilic tt-n-i-.n, .« cm rgy. |«-i ""it t* knglli remain* on-une — 
T n \ . 
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the notion of duality and inner opposition. As the half places \ 
outside itself an equal to itself, so the quantity of two third-parts, | 
heard with the whole, determines the third third-part ; a quantity to | 
which that actually given appears a thing doubled, or in opposition * 
with itMlf. 

III. The Third : the interval in which a sounding quantity of ' 
four-fifths is heard with the whole of the root Here the quantity ' 
determined is the fifth filth-part, of which that given is the quad- 
ruple, that is twice the double. In the quantitative determination 
of twice two, since the double is here taken together as unity in the 
multiplicand, and at the same time held apart as duality in the 
multiplier, is contained the notion of identification of opposite* : 
of duality as unity. 

11. The Octave is the expression for unity ; the Fifth expresses, 
duality or separation ; the Third, unity of duality or union. The Third 
is the union of Octave and Fifth. 

Before union separation must exist, and before separation unity 
The Third fills out the emptiness of the Fifth, for it contains 
the separated duality of that interval bound up into unity. 

12. With the three intervals here named the major triad is known : 
to be given. But if the determinations of Fifth and Third take place 
upon a Root, then the Octave is no longer of essential importance ; - 
for the Root must in itself answer to the notion of definite unity, if ' 
upon it the Fifth, as interval of duality, and the Third, as interval of 
union, are to be determined. Therefore the conditions of the notion., 
of consonance are completely fulfilled in the combined sound of ■ 
i; nr., ; iftl am: Tl rd. 

13 In the notion of the unity of the three elements of the triad 
there is contained in brief all determination which underlies the 
understanding, not only of chords as the simultaneous union of 
notes, but also of melodic progression and succession of chords, and 
also, as will be shown later, the requirements of laws of metre and ? 
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rhythm. 1 _K\icry note of a musical phrase is Octave, Fifth or Third ; 
every chord in union with others, and every rhythmical metrical 
clement, has its intelligible meaning in the notion of the three fore- 
going determinations,;/ They must, however, be comprehended as 
being of a nature wholly universal, and not merely as intervals of 
notes. Rather the determinate character of the latter is itself given 
by the universal meaning of the triad notion, whose contents here 
with quantitative determinations in the clement of sound attain to 
sensible intelligible expression as the chord. 

14. Of the meaning of unity and opposition we have to say, that 
under unity is to he understood being one with self, without distinc- 
tion ; under opposition, being different to self. The sense of opposi- 
tion that is to be comprehended here, is, not that something is 
different to something else, but that it opposes itself as other to 
itself. The first is only a difference, but not opposition ; intellectual 
opposition can only proceed from identity. 

1 5. We can regard an object in its immediate wholeness, and 
comprehend the notion of this wholeness ; this is the unity of the 
Octave. We can then regard the object distinguishing ; e.g. form 
from contents- Now the intellectual opposition is not at once found 
in the fact, that the form is distinguished from the contents. But 
when to the form with its contents we oppose, as other determina- 
tion, the contents with their form, then the same object appears in 
the distinction under opposite determinations, or as opposed to 
nsclf. This is the duality of the Fifth- 
Hut in this opposition reality N suspended ; for that is not con- 
tained in the separation of the two determinations, but only in their 
united simultaneous existence. When that which is opposed to self 
in the determination by distinction, is taken at once and in one. this 
corresponds it, she notion of real being. 

For the phenomenon of sound this is expressed in the Third 
which makes heard the separate united. In it duality has become 
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unity, not in the sense of immcdiatcness, which the Octave offers, 
but in the union of the opposites conceivable in it : derived, organic \ 
or real unity, such as is felt in the triad, as against the immediate * 
wholeness of the Octave and the separated opposition of the Fifth, v 

16. That a construction of fundamental intervals going further 
than that now laid down is impossible, is clear theoretically from 
the nature of the notion. For all possibility of determination must 
necessarily be exhausted, when anything has been traced and recog- 
nised (I.) in its totality as a whole, (I I.;'. in its separated opposites, 
(III.) In the union of the opposites into a whole. Hut it is also 
Confirmed practically; because not only docs the triad not allow of 
more consonant n«tcs being added t<> it, but also, generally, any 
note in relation to another can only be understood as meaning one 
of three intervals of the triad. This will appear later in the con- 
struction of the scale. 
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17. As soon as the triad in its three elements has been shaped - 
into a mcmbcred whole, it has again become unity, and passes : 
entire into the meaning of Octave. This must then split up anew 
into its Fifth, and in its Third be restored again to concrete unity of 

a higher order. 

1 8. The Fifth-notion for the Octave unity of the triad again con- 
sists in its splitting up within itself, or cming into opposite deter- 
mination to itself. This is fulfilled by means of two.othcr triads, 
that of the subdominant and that of the dominant, of which the first 
contains the Root of the given triad as Fifth, while the other contains 
its Fifth as Root. In this way the triad first assumed comes into 
opposition or contradiction with itself. Font has become dominant 
chord itself in the first position, and subdnminant in the other, and 
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thus changed in itself from independent OcUve unity into meaning 
Fifth duality. 

19. The Third-notion, uniting, or removing the contradiction, 
then causes the opposite determinations, in w hich the triad is parted 
from itself, to be taken up into it both at once, and the passive 
■ being a dominant ' to fuse with the active ' having a dominant ; ' 
>o that the two unities, which make the triad two, are placed outside 
it as a duality, of which it is itself the unity: unity of a triad of triad*. 

20. The finished notion of this organic figuration, this triad of 
higher order, whose Fifth is found in the reparation of the sub- 
iluminant chords, and its uniting Third in the chord of the tonic, as 
correlated and correlating, determined and determining, we call a 
Key. It contains the elements of triad construction quite in the 
same sense as the triad itself docs ; it is only the triad appearing 
in a higher rank. 

21. Not to weary with too abstract conceptions, what has 
hitherto been said may be made evident in the following way of 
representing it. 

Let the triad with reference to the inner succession ofils deter- 
minations be denoted by : /^At5J 7- ^ - 

1— in- 11 ; ( N 

let I — II signify the Fifth ; 111, the Third, as union of 1 — II. - 

If we denote, now and afterwards, the Root and Fifth by capital 
letters and the Third by small ones, e.g. 

I — Hi — II 
C c G, 

then the Octave unity, the original independence, of the chord 
C- -c— G is removed in the notion of key, because its Root (.'appears 
in the chord of the subdominant, F- a—C. us Fifth, and its Fifth G 
in the chord of the dominant, C—b— /», as Root. 
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I — III — II I — III — II 

KaCcG CeGbD 
I- III — II I — III II 

■i 

This is the Fifth-notion in the key, its splitting into two, which 
shows outwardly in the disconnected chordsd" the subdominant 
and dominant, F—a—C, G—b— D, but essentially consists in the 
contradiction of the double meaning of the unit chord, C—e—G. 

To take at once, or conjointly, that which in the Fifth-notion is set 
asunder, answers, here as well as in the chord, to the notion of the 
uniting Third. There the Third-meaning docs not lie in the separate 
note, which forms the interval of a Third with the Koot, in the note 
e of the triad C—c—G, but in the removal in it and through it of 
the opposition of Root and Fifth. And so here in the key, what we 
have to think of as answering to the notion of Third is not the 
uniting triad separately, but the union itself. 

First the given triad is unity, Octave ; then through its two domi- 
nant chords it falls apart within itself into opposition, duality, and 
becomes Fifth ; lastly it is restored as uniting Third element in the 
correlation of the other two, as higher unity, as unification or unity j 

r 

I 

I - III - II 

C c G 

I II 

I — III — II I — III— II 

Fa C e G CeGbD 
I — III — II I - — III — I-I 

I — III - II 
I — III — II I — III — II 

F a C c G b D .. 
I - III - II 
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22, To understand such a scheme rightly, let it be observed 
once for all, that by the symbol I — II is expressed, not a first and 
second, but the standing apart of opposite determinations, and by 
III, not a third or triple, but the coming together of the same. The 
organic property of a mcmbcrcd whole can never be represented 
exhaustively, cither by symbols and number- or by words; it can 
only be spiritually indicated to intellectual feeling, i.e. reason, that 
meets it halfway, and has the power of reproducing alive the living 
thought conjured into symbols, numbers, and words. For if in 
things surpassing utterance we would cleave only to the literal 
meaning, contradiction and doubt would rNe ev erywhere, but never 
the living sense. The notion of union in the sense of the Third is 
an infinite. The acoustical ' twice two ' of th. interval of the Third 
contains duality, or separation of unity, in it- twice ' of the multi- 
plier, just as much as it contains unity, or union of duality, in its 
•two 'of the multiplicand. Were the last, union, alone contained, 
then its other, separation, would be wanting . union would still have 
its opposite outside of itself, and would thus be again only a one- 
sided determination. This of itself would be against the notion of 
the Third, which docs not exclude opposition, but includes it. Now 
because this notion has to unite both union and separation, it can 
only be fulfilled in endlessly continued passage into contrary and 
comprehension of all oppositcs. Thus it must be conceived as an 
infinite process, and consequently as the notion of eternal becoming, 
living, or being real. This is Hature, who, produced as duality from 
the prime unity, and busied continually in making her oppositcs be 
absorbed into one another, is live being it-elf and reality. 

23. The effect of Octave. Fifth and Thirii is determined for <mr 
perception quite as unambiguously as are the quantitative rela- 
tion- f n >m which they proceed. It behove.- us therefore to conceive 
the relations, which are communicated to u- sensibly through the 
medium of sound, in their mental meaning, a- we have tried to do 
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above ;• but the result of the trial must, in the fundamental meaning | 
of explanation, always be again tested by feeling the- effect that 
these intervals have upon us. For where what is thought contra- 
diets what is felt, there it can only be untrue. If by theoretical 
explanation the Octave were found as the expression fora manifold, 
the Fifth a> the expression for union, or the Third as the expression 
for separation, such a theory must at once be decisively refuted by 
the impressions that these intervals excite in us. Hut that the 
Octave should strike our feeling as unity, the Fifth as separation, 
hollow emptiness, the Third in the Fifth as a satisfying perfect 
contentment, the very meaning correspondingly found for the ratios, 
may itself supply another such contenting Third between felt and 
thought. 

24. In the chord the determinations of Fifth and Third arc taken 
upon one and the same unity ; therefore there is nothing to prevent 
its intervals from being simultaneous. They arc elements of a 
single existence. Hut the advance to the key begins with the con- 
tradiction of this singleness, because the reciprocal relation of 
Root and Fifth is removed by the dominant chords. Whereby the 
quiescence of the chord changes to motion, and the simultaneous 
becomes successive ; because for simultancousness it is a contradic- 
tion for the Fifth of a Koot to be Koot of a Fifth ; a contradiction 

t 

for simultaneousness, which we learn later to be the essence of disson- 
ance, but w hich in the opposite of simullancousncss, succession, is 
none, because it is resolved by the Koot becoming Fifth, or, con- 
tiaiiwi-c. the Fifth Knot. Thus the key can be set out harmo- 
nically only in » succession of chord*. 

25. The notion of the triad determines first the intervals to 
form the chord, and next the chords to form the key. Similarly 
it may take the key as Octave unity, and proceed with it to I'ifth- 
and Third-determination in the same sense as in chord and key 
construction. 
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26. The key arose, when the given triad, after coming into opposi- 
tion with itself by the subdominant and dominant chords, compre- 
hended in itself the opposition as unity, and thereby became tonic 

37. Opposition or Fifth-meaning for the key, which as yet 
subsists in absolute unity, is found in its taking on one or the 
other dominant meaning through subdominant and dominant 
keys ; that is, in its becoming, as a key, a dominant to its sub- 
dominant and subdominant to its dominant. 

28. The two opposite determinations attain unit)- by determin- 
ing becoming determined ; that is, by the middle key passing from 
the determination of being dominant to one key or the other into 
that of having one and the other key as dominants. Taking them 
together thus again answers to Third unity of the three keys. The 
middle key is shown as tonic, or middle of a system of keys, w here- 
by to its inner determination there is added its outer one of being 
principal between secondary keys ; just as the chord, when deter- 
mined in itself, could only by secondary chords reach the determi- 
nation of being the principal chord in the key. 

29. This triad of keys has a link, or element of relationship, in 
the tonic triad of the middle key, which appears in it as tonic 
chord, in the subdominant key as dominant chord, and in the 
dominant key as subdominant chord : 

I III - II 

lib d F a C e G b D f 5 A 
I — III— II I — III — 1 1 I — II I— 1 1 

I — II I — 1 1 I — III — II 

30. The linking of chords started in the single key, may be 
continued in both directions without end. Now each triad, as it 
"ccuts in successive order, is necessarily determined as middle to 
two secondary triads, just as happens in key-union with subdo- 
minant and dominant. Thus the keys too appear linked endlessly 
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to one another. But to a higher unit notion than that of the key 
itself, it can never come ; no more, indeed, than the triad can 
receive any addition in itself. For the latter contains the complete 
development of the triad notion inwards, and the key contains it 
outwards ; the triad as simultaneity at rest, as chord, the key as 
simultaneity in motion, as chord incceuion. Besides, the last for- 
mation docs not go beyond the notion of the key ; it only confirms 
it, as being one key determined among others. To a determina- 
tion of keys going further than that of the two dominants there 
would be wanting the direct reference to the unity originally taken. 
And things distinguished must necessarily have something in com- 
mon, if one is to be able to gather them up into a notion, or to 
pass continuously and intelligibly from one to the other. For the 
understanding of change, or passage in general, can only be con- 
tained in change taking place upon something that remains ; not 
in another being other or different to one, but in one itself becoming 
other. 



Mr NOR TRIAD. 

31. The determinations of the intervals of the triad have been 
hitherto taken as starting from a positive unity, a Root, to which 
the Fifth and Third arc referred. The)- may also be thought of in 
an opposite sense. If the first may be expressed by saying, that a 
note has a Fifth and Third, then the opposite meaning w ill lie in a 
note being Fifth and Third. Having: is an active state, being a passive 
one. The unity, to which the two determinations arc referred in 
the second meaning, is passive : in opposition to the having of the 
first idea we find the second, being had. The first is expressed in 
the major triad, the second in the minor. 

In the latter the relation of (major) Third holds between the 
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middle and upper notes, and therefore the two interv als of the chord 
arc conjoined, not in the Boot, but in the note of the Fifth. In the 

major triad C — if — G, C G is Fifth, and C~t Third ; in the minor 

iriad a — C*— (, n e is Fifth, and C— e Third. But in the last the 

common clement for both determinations is contained in the note 
of the Fifth ; therefore that note, being doubly determined, may be 
negatively considered as doubly determining, or as the negative 
unity of the chord. Therefore the symbol II — III — I seems not 
unsuitable for the minor chord. 

32. In the natural infinite scries of notes, w ritten by the ratios 
or vibration : 

1 2 3 4 5 67 8 9 10 1 1 13 13 14 15 16 17 iS -•• 
CCGCcG.CDc.G. . b C . D --• 

we find the major triad first occurring under the numbers 4:5:6, 
as C—e-G, the minor triad under the numbers 10 : 12 : 15, as 
c — G — b. If the scries were carried on further, we should sec every 
member of it that answers to a multiple of 4. bearing the major 
triad, and every multiple of 5 that is divisible by 2, bearing the 
minor triad, in the same proportion as the first ones above. I-Lg. 
G—b—D as 12 : 15 : 18 = 4 : 5 : 6, b—D—f-$*s 30 : 36 : 45 
= 10 : 12 : 15. 

33. The three members of the proportion in the minor triad. 
10 : 12 : 15, can be reduced to smaller numbers, if we separate the 
two ratios 10 : 12 and 12 : 15 from one another ; for then they can 
be expressed singly by 5 : 6 and 4 : 5. These ratios remain the 

Mine, if we substitute the expressions ' : ' and - : - ; for 5 ; 6 is 

5 5 4 

a-^ ; I and 4:5 as L : 1. But by the last notation the proportion 
10 : 12 : 15 has been expressed in .-.mailer numbers ^ : ' 
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a common middle term found ; and the proportion i : ! : I or 

abbreviated -—■ , may now be taken for the minor triad. 

6:5:4 

In this expression we get the numbers again, but in con- 
trary order, of the proportion of the major triad, which may be 

denoted by 4 Also the two may be expressed as positive 

and negative powers, for there is 

: !, o ,! i?-4-r;:«-(«='=o-* 

34. Thus the essential meaning of the minor triad must come 
to light, let the expression be of what kind it may, if only it is 
taken back to its essential contents. And with this wc gladly 
leave symbolisr.tion by numbers, which may indeed afford an 
interesting play of combinations, but offers no nearer opening 
towards the nature of things. It docs not make the notion 
easier ; rather it can only represent it veiled. For the notion is 
contained in determinations far simpler and more direct, those 
general terms of unity, its becoming two, and the identifying of both 



35. The minor triad, as an inverted major triad must, in its 
meaning of being considered to originate from a negative unity, 
consist of a construction backwards. Kcfcrrcd to the unity C, the 
major triad is 



I - II 
C c G 
I — III 
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The minor triad of the same unity C as negative, that is, as Fifth 
determining Root and Third, is 

II — I 
Fab C 
III — I. 

which is the same as if wc put 

F ab C 
I - II 
I - III. 

In the major triad the unity is the positive which determine! ; 
in the minor triad it is the positive which ii determined. 

36. The minor triad thus being of passive nature, and having 
, its starting-point above (not its most real starting-point, yet that 

which is determined as unity}, and forming from it downwards, there 
is expressed in it, not upward driving force, but downward drawing 
weight, dependence in the literal, as well as in the figurative sense ^f 
the word. Wc therefore find in the minor chord the expression for 
j mourning, the hanging boughs of the weeping willow as contrasted 
with the aspiring arbor vitx. - . • 

MIXOR KEY. j . 

37. The system of the major key contains the minor triad in a 
secondary meaning, that is to say, in the middle of each pair of 
major triads : (1) of the subdominant chord and the chord of the 
tonic, (?) of the chord of the tonic and the dominant chord. 

The simultaneous existence of two triads with a note in common 
of itself makes a contradiction ; because then opposite meanings in 
two directions are attributed to the note at once, w hich it can only 
receive succeMirely. 

C 
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I — III — II . l^IIl— II 

F a C| e G b D 

- i±irr^n -- 

- X 

But the contradiction, which would lie here in Cor G, is called \ 
forth only by the extremities of the two chord dualities, in C by 

F G, and in G by C D ; it is not contained in their middles, 

a—C—f and e—G-b, because a e and c b as Fifth-deter- 
minations, and C-e and G— £ as Third-determinations, find their 
unity in t and b, passive it is true, but not self contradictory. 

38. Thus there is a motive for linking the minor triads to- 
gether in just the same way as we found for the major triads : 

d F a C c G b 
II — 111 — I 

II — III — I II — III — I 

But if we tried to gather up a triad of minor triads into chord 
union, there would still be nothing at all answering to the notion 
of a minor key. Such a series of minor chords would always seem 
a mere result of the series of major chords. It can never come to t 
have independent value, because there the positive unity for the . 
minor chord is wanting. The minor key, like the major, can only 
make its determination of effect in issuing from the positive triad 
notion. Therefore the minor chord, as a denial of the major, must 
begin by really premising the thing itself, of which it is a negation ; 
for a tiling, to be real, cannot iwie from negation v. ithout positive 
premise. The element of negation may, however, be taken as , 
principal determination ; that is here as tonic, middle of a key system, 
whose dominant will then be a major chord, the premised positive, 
ami its suUiomin.int a minor chord, I'or in the negative generation, 
where the triad determination originates in the Fifth, the minor chord 
is the beginning of a series of minor triads continued without limit 
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towards the subdominant side ; just as the positive, where the triad 
determination issues from the root, is continued towards the do- 
minant side in an infinite major scries. 
39 In I— III — II 

G b D 

there is given the positive triad notion for the unity G ; in 
II — III — I 

C cb G 

the negative triad notion for the same unity G. 

In 1 — 111 -II 

C cp G b D 
II— III— I 

both determinations arc contained joined ; and in 
II — ^III — I I — 1 1 1 — 1 1 

F ap C cb G b D 
II — II I — I 

the second determination, the negative of the first positive one, is 
placed a> tonic, or principal clement of a key, whose contents 
accordingly arc the minor triad of C, with the minor triad of F for 
its subdominant chord, and the major triad of G for its dominant 
chord. In this formation we recognise the key of C minor in its 
natural and self-determining conditions. 

40. Here the process of the formation is shown unfolded in 
time ; but like that of the major key, it is only the concrete 
expression of a fixed thought. In the system of the major key 
the thought is. that I changes into II; in the system of the minor 
key. that 4 I changes into —I. Both originate from the positive 
unity . but there the notion of the change is that positive- one he- 
- rne- pos:ti\ e other ; here it i- that positive one becomes negative 
o.-t. The former contains the opposition of being and becoming, 
t!i !attcr the opposition r.f being and not being. The former is life 
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carried onwards in another, the latter is solitude and narrowing 
down to self. 

41. The major key will pass into other keys. The minor key. 
is isolated, without the power of passage into others. With the 
major notion a system of keys could be marked out, containing a 
principal key, as middle, with its secondary keys ; and afterwards 
each secondary key could in turn appear as principal with se- 
condary keys, without contradicting the conditions belonging to 
the first as a key. But the notion of separation, out of which the 
minor key proceeds, is in principle against the notion of unity 
belonging to the major system. Secondary minor keys would make 
the fundamental conditions upon which the principal minor key 
rests, to be no longer of effect, and thus would abolish the princi- 
pal key itself. 

II — III — I I— III— II 

Key of C minor : F ab C cb G b D 

II — III — I 

II— III— I I— III— II 

Key of F minor : Bb db F ab C e G 
H_IJ[_I 

II — III — I I — III — II 

Key ofG minor: C cb G bb D f£ 

II — III — I 
* 

The key of F minor, as subdominant of the given key of C 
minor, contradicts by its dominant chord, C—e—G, that which is 
here tak-.-n as the principal thing, the negation, C— e\i — G, of the 
positive unity, G—b—D ; the key of G minor, as dominant of the 
given key. contradicts by G — tfy—D the positive unity itself. 

42. The scries of chords belonging to the notion of the major • 
key continues in like form w ithout limit, as a chain of major triads ; 



the scries belonging to the notion of the minor key starts from an 
clement of contradiction, and forms a chain of major triads in one 
direction, and a chain of minor triads in the other. 

A. Series for the Major K~,y. 

II I-III-II I- 1 1 1 -I I MII-II I-lll-II ] 

I- III-II I-III-II I-III-II I-III-II I-III-II 
Ape Ebg Bb d F a C e G b D (i A c? IE gs B— 

B. Series for tlu- Minor Key. 

l-III-II MII-II 
l-lll-II MIM1 1 
At> cb Eb gt> Bb dp F ab C cb G b D f? A cs E & B ■• 

II- lll-I II-I1I-I IM1M 
I II-IIM II-III-I 



MIX OR- MAJOR KE Y. 

43. In the minor key the negative element, the negation of the 
positive, or major, triad, which is assumed first, is determined to be 
the principal thing, the middle or tonic. But \vc may also conceive 
the notion of the key-system, so that it shall contain the negation, 
the minor triad, as essential determination, yet not give it promi- 
nence , is. principal clement, i.e. not place it in the middle of the 
system. Then the positive, or major, triad represents the middle, 
and its negation, the minor triad, occupies the place of subdominant 
chord. For the dominant chord there results, by continuing the 
positive >trics, evidently a m.ijor triad. 

By this there is formcil a key-system, which contains in essence 
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and effect the major and minor notions joined. We get then those 
harmonies of the major key, in which the minor Sixth asserts itself. 

If in the scries above for the notion of the minor key we put 
the positive triad G—b~D middle, the system takes the following^ 
shape : ■§ 
II — III — I III — II 

C 'cb G~ ^b~ D 1$ A 
I-Ili-11 

r~ 

Although, it is unusual for the minor-major key to be formally 
made the basis of a piece of music, yet it occursjuscd in the course 
of one not rarely jWtcncr in the sentimental style of modern music 
than in the older. Wherever the diminished chord of the Seventh is 
resolved into the major triad as tonic, there this key is present ; in 
fact it is then contained in its u hole compass in the notes of the two 
chords. Similarly, so far as its principal contents, in the plagal 
close from the minor triad of the subdominant to the major triad 
of the tonic. This key has the diminished triad upon the second 
degree, the augmented triad and augmented chord of the Sixth' in 
common with the minor key ; only here the chords ;.rc not referred 
to a minor triad as tonic. 

44. When we speak here of the diminished chord of the Seventh, \ 
of the augmented chord of the Sixth, also of other intervals besides 
those named at first and explained, that is because we assume 
practical knowledge of these chords and intervals, as to their effect 
and outci properties. Their relation to the notion of the key could 
not up to ni iw be explained, for we have been speaking of consonant 
formations alone. From the very beginning only three directly in- 
telligible intervals have been named, and it was said of them that 
they arc unchangeable cannot, that is. be sharpened or flattened. 
The explanation of the notions which are expressed by the relations 

1 Set 1 <i.- 60-C2, si..' ilic Vanning nf |s>i. J36. 
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in sound of these intervals, must bring the proof of what we say : 
namely, that anything else than one of the elements, which appear in 
the notion of a note as Octave. Fifth and Third, but arc universally 
elements of the notion for all intellectually felt, i.e. reasonable 
knowledge, is in itself nothing that can be known directly. There- 
fore a minor Third referred to a Root has no more claim to be re- 
garded as a direct interval, than a diminished or augmented Fifth has ; 
or than have Seconds, Fourths. Sixths and Sevenths with all their 
different properties. 

Now it would be very uncomfortable and roundabout always to 
describe people by their rc'.ationship, or by the degree of their 
descent from the first human pair, and we prefer calling them by 
their Christian or surnames. So here, for shorter description, it 
will often be good to use as names the terms 'minor' Third, 'dimi- 
nished ' and ' augmented ' Kiuh, and others, which describe the in- 
tervals outwardly. And as at any rate the expressions 'Third,' 
' Fifth' and 'Octave' arc already taken from numbers of degrees of 
the scale, so, when we arc only concerned to describe outward 
distance, other, indirect intervals may also be named ujion the 
same system. 



DIMINISHED TRIADS. 

45. In the linked scries of keys, the major key can pass into 
either of the secondary keys related to it by the tonic triad, viz. 
those of the subdominant and dominant, by the tunic triad itself 
taking on dominant meaning in the one case, subdominant in the 
other. Hut for the notion of succession this is a twofold, opposite 
determination, and answers to Fifth-meaning. It is a motion 
diverging outwards ; and with it, if we regard the rest of the key 
in its limits as answering to unity or Oettve-mcaning, there must be 
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found a motion converging inw ards, a passage into self, answering 
to Third-meaning 

Wc can picture the idea of something passing into self by 
thinking of a finite straight line bent into a circle with its begin- 
ning and end united : finite as infinite, or infinite in finite. 

Absolute finitcness would be suggested by the limited line; 
absolute infinity by the line mnning on without limit The first is 
the limited key without passage into itself ; the other is its progress 
into the keys linked in a chain without limit, each newly arisen 
dominant becoming in its turn a tonic. 

46. As an effect of sound, the notion of the key passing into 
itself is expressed in the chords w hich contain the union of the 
Fifth of the dominant with the Root of the sutxiominant : the so- 
called diminished triads. Now the combination of sound in these 
chords rests upon a double basis, upon the dominant and sub- 
dominant ; they must therefore always be dissonant 

The notion of dissonance cannot yet be entered upon more 
nearly ; only it may be observed in passing, that the expressions 
sometimes used in Germany of ' well-ioundijuj ' and ' ill-iounding ' 
for 'consonant' and ' dissonant' must be hfld quite inappropriate. 
On the other hand the verbal sense of the latter terms contains a 
perfect description : the character of consonance is determined 
sounding together in the harmony, and of dissonance determined 
sounding apart. A consonance may sound ill in a place where a 
dissonance is needed, and where a dissonance sounds well. 

The Third and Fifth of the dominant triad can unite with the 
root of the subdominant triad to form a diminished triad ; so can the 
Fifth of the former with the Root and Third of the latter, E.g. in the 
key of C major, b- D F. D F—a ; in the key of C minor, as also 
in the minor-major key with the same name, 1>—1> /■", D !F—a\> ; 
chords which, because they include the limits of the key, have the 
property of closing it up into itself The tendency of such chords, 
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the reason for their arising, and their mental meaning, wc shall 
afterwards sec ; here the)- are only to be regarded in themselves as 
combinations of sound. 

47. The chord upon the Fifth of the dominant of the major key, 
D\F — 17, must not be confounded with the minor triad, d — F — a ; 
which, transgressing the tower limit of the system of the key of C 
major, is formed from the Third of B\> with Root and Third of the 
major triad of F. And in general notes of the same name distin- 
guished by capital and small letters in the notation which we use 
here for chords, must not be taken to be the same. The mechani- 
cal structure of our keyed instruments w ith its enforced equal tem- 
perament ignores this distinction, equally with the so-called enhar- 
monic difference. The ordinary musical notation, too, while it has 
a difference of symbol for notes enharmonic-ally different, does 
not distinguish notes different in the other meaning. It has 
only one sign for the Third of the scale of C major, and for the 
Second of the scale of D major, supposing the latter to have the 
second degree of the scale of C major as basis : that is, it has the 
same sign for t and E. Therefore it may well be, that, from want 
of care in practical study, musicians themselves arc often unaware 
of the difference, although when it comes to the question as to 
which of the two meanings is to take effect, instinct will always 
make it be perceived clearly enough. 

4S. What temperament docs for instruments with fixed tones, 
equally distributing these differences wherever they occur, can 
have no influence upon the essence and meaning of the intervals. 
The tempcted Filth is not meant to be heard as a flattened Fifth, 
nor the Third, which is in the temperament loo sharp, as a 
sharpened Third ; the intervals are meant to stand for true. Singers 
do not temper ; as wc >ha"l sec in the construction of scales, they 
ha\e nothing to determine their intonation but the Fifth and Third, 
and they try to take their intervals perfectly true to them. The basis 
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of temperament is certainly nothing else than the using of one 
and the same note in several meanings ; whereby there is confused 
not only the enharmonic difference, e.g. AJ— £"(125 : 128), but also 
that other which exists between the major Third and the fourth 
Fifth of a Root (80 : 81). 

49. Thus wc find the Third e under the number 5 in the natural 
scries (par. 32). For E, as fourth Fifth from C, we get (3') the 
number 81. And if e be raised to the corresponding octave (5 x :'), 
there is found for it the number 80, different therefore to that for ]•' 
as Fifth. Hut how great or small the difference is docs not matter 
so much as that there is a difference, and that in the number Si, as 
a power of 3, Fifth-generation may be rec»gni>cd, but in So, a pro- 
duct of 5 into a power of 2, Third-generation. 

50. Where intonation is free, not fixed, there is never any 
reason for not making the intervals, keep perfectly true. For inside 
a key. in the compass of three united triads, notes of the same name 
with different meanings do not occur; a key docs not even contain 
two chromatically different notes. And enhannonically different 
notes lie in their real nature so far apart, that it is not possible for 
them to meet together in harmony. 

51. If the dissonant triad, w hich has the Third of the dominant 
for Root (e.g. in the key of C major, b — D F) is named diminished, 
then wc can use the same term for the triad upon the Fifth of the 

dominant,/?,^ -a. For by what has gone before. D a is no more 

a Fifth than b /■'is. Both chords have a duality of basis; the 

subdorninant and dominant : F and G. So in the minor key w ith 
the triads b-D F, D F-49. 

52. Thus the major Byitem 

ii im. minni ilttn. 

u i-C^c^e^c^b^irF 



contains three major, two minor, and two different diminished 
triads. 

The minor system 

iliiu. nujo* *ug. major 

D~ F^aV— C— cb^G^b - D/F 

' ^ — ' — - — 

minor >l«u- 

contains only ooe major triad of the first order, that of the dominant 
A second is found as intermediate chord between the two minor 
triads of the subdorninant and tonic. Further there are contained 
in it two diminished triads, on the Third and Fifth of the dominant, 
made up of notes of the two dominants, as in the major system ; 
and lastly the so-called augmented triad, upon the minor Third 
of the tonic, a chord which expresses most harshly the twofoldncss 
of its nature. Thus in the minor key there are three different dis- 
sonant triads ; for the two diminished triads contained in it are 
not of like structure, any more than those upon the same places in 
the major key. Both rest upon the double basis of subdorninant 
and dominant, but differ between themselves in taking more or 
less from one or other of the triads of the two bases : b—D ; F, 
n.F—at>. 

53. But in the augmented triad e\>— G — b the middle note. 
G, is in itself decided duality; it is determined differently in two 
directions, as positive Root and negative at the same time : 

III — I 

+ 1 III 

In the diminished triads the dissonance consists in two notes 
not being unity ; in the augmented triad it is contained in the 
inner duality of one note. 
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THE KEY- SYSTEM STRETCHING OUT, OR IN 
TRANSIT, TO DOMINANT OR S U B-DOMINA N T. 

The Triads joining the Limits, or Diminished Triads, 
of this System. 

54- All the triad harmonics have now been pointed out which 
arc found either inside the limits of the major and minor key 
systems, or at the meeting of the limits. There still remain to be 
mentioned the triads which arise from joining the limits, when the 
key system is shifted on through one member of the triad scries (A 
and B, par 42) in the subdominant or dominant direction, when it 
encroaches, that is, on one side or the other. The system is not 
thereby enlarged ; it cannot be enlarged, for what it gains upon 
one side it must lose again upon the other, and so keep, as what 
its notion includes, contents of no more than three adjacent triad 
formations. But besides, by such shifting to the next member of 
the scries on one side or the other, the existing key is not yet re- 
moved ; for one dominant determination still remains. Suppose 
the step taken to the subdominant side, the Third of the dominant 
remains ; or to the dominant side, the Third of the subdominant 
remains. Either of these still prevents the tonic triad from giving 
up its determination as principal chord. 

55. Such a shifting must not, however, be regarded as a mere 
mechanical treatment of the fixed progression of chords , it can 
only rest upon a mental inner foundation. Ik-sides, the progressive 
scries of fixed, determinate chords has not, strictly speaking, its 
counterpart in reality ; it is a means of depicting simultaneously 
something that in reality developed successively. 

56. If in the key of C major the note fc,. Third of the dominant 
Fifth, enters, then in this there is at once expressed an inclination 



THE KEY-SYSTEM STRETCHING OUT 

towards the dominant side, a desire of making the dominant chord 
take tonic meaning. But just in measure as this is attained, the lean- 
ing to the subdominant side must have lessened ; in the same degree 
as the dominant side comes forward, the subdominant side must 
recede : the centre of gravity of the equilibrium between the two will 
turn to the side towards which the key receives a preponderance. 
Supposing the centre of gravity in the system 

& F — a — C — c — G — b — D 

to consist of the tonic Third, as middle of the middle chord.binding 
clement of the tonic triad binding the dominant triads ; and sup- 
posing that the note c is now equally inclined to move towards F 
and towards D ; then, when the note /jf enters the system, i.e. 
v.hcn the Third of the dominant of the key of G major is touched, 
■ in 

a-C-e— G-b— D— fp, 

the centre of gravity occupies no longer its former place, but is 
situated in that clement of the tonic triad which belongs to the 
triad the Third of whose dominant has appeared, namely, in the 
tonic Fifth as Root of the dominant triad. But the G here does not 
enter in full tonic meaning. For with the entrance of the Third of 
the dominant Fifth./J, the key has only given up F, the Root of the 
subdominant triad, but not the minor triad of a formed from its 
Third a and the tonic Third -interval C—t ; and this triad because of 
its Koot a docs not belong to the key of G major. The minor triad 
of <■ is now the triad of reference, and its Third G the middle of the 
system both by outward position and by inward meaning. Before, 
the middle note c was in equal degree urged towards the limit notes 
F nnd D , now it is G, that can be determined to move towards a 
or towards /£. Upon the entrance of the Fifth of the dominant triad 
of the key of G major, the subdominant triad of the key of C major 
i> wholly given up. because the note A excludes the subdominant 
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Third <i. Then the tonic major triad of C will have become sub- 
dominant chord, and the middle of the system will lie in the Third 
* of the G major triad, now become tonic The same process would 
result in reversed order, supposing the tendency turned towards the 
subdominant side. With the entrance of the Third of the major triad 
on />b the chord d—F—a would take subdominant meaning, and 
e—G—b dominant meaning ; and C, as middle of the middle triad 
a— C—e, would be determined as the middle of the system. By 
the entrance of the Root/tythc key of F major would be fully esta- 
blished, because then the tonic C major triad would itself have be- 
come dominant triad ; and then the middle of the system would be 
settled in a. 



DIMINISHED TRIADS OF THE KEY-SYSTEM IN 
TRANSIT. 

(<?) In the Major Key. 

57. To learn what chords arise from the sounding together of 
the limit notes, when the system reaches nut to one side or the other, 
we now go back to the two scries A ;ind n (par. 42), and begin 
with the march of the major system towards the dominant side, 
whereby the key of C major takes up the Third of the dominant 
l-'ifth. /s. and leaves out the Root of the subdominant, F. The 
chords oi the joined limits will then be: D- fz a and f~ a —C \ 
different in nature and effect from D-fi-A and f?—A C, the 
chords which would be found in the key of G major. 

If the system of notes is .shifted through one member towards the 
subdomin.itit side. lh< tw/. the Third of the major triad on /•>, comes 
forward, w hile D, as l-ifth of G, is at the same time shut out. The 
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combinations joining the limits arc now the chords G-bd and 
b d — F ; to be distinguished from G—b—D and b—DF, as con- 
tained within the limits untransgresscd of the C major system, and 
formed by joining them. 

58. The reception of the Third note, which lies below the 
system, ought certainly by parity of reason to let the key continue ; 
for the reception of the Third which lies above, does not make it 
cease. But the change itself, the difference between D and d, can- 
not be brought out in the same way as that between F and /s. 
The Root R\f must have entered before </ can be shown decisively as 
not D. But with F\> the key of F is determined, and that of C 
made to cease. Therefore, because the note gained by the move 
cannot be determined but by the note lying underneath that, the 
chords belonging here must be referred no longer to the given key, 
but to its subdominant. Thus bld—F and G—b'D no longer 
belong to the key of C major, but arc seen to be produced by the 
stretching out of the F m»jor system, again towards the domin- 
ant side. Then the chords G—b'D and b,d — F have the same 
relation to the key of F major, which D—fa a and /■s, a — (Time 
to the key of C major, and can no longer be regarded as derived 
from the latter key. 

(b) In the Minor Key. 

59. The minor key-system, from reasons which lie in its dif- 
ferent nature to the major key, can suffer shifting to the sub- 
dominant side only under very narrowing circumstances, The 
reception of a member of the subdominant series would be an 
attack upun the positive premise, that from which the generation 
of the key has proceeded ; it would rob the dominant chord of its 
Fifth, and the first chord to appear on the dominant side would 
then be the augmented triad, a chord of most marked duality. 
Therefore the triads G — b—d\i, b—dp — F, which arise in the t 
minor system by the mo\e towards the subdominant side, will 
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always attach themselves rather to the F minor key in the move 
towards the dominant side. 

6a By shifting to the dominant side, there are found, following 
the former process, two chords containing an interval of diminished 
Third. E.g. in the scries B, supposing the outlying nole,/#, above 
the Fifth of the dominant, received into the C minor system, and F 
as Root of the subdominant chord thereby shut out, then the chords 
of the joined limits arc : D ~fz a\>,fz 'a\> ~C. From these com- 
binations the so-called chord of the augmented Sixth is derived, which 
indeed makes its leading note strongly perceived as the Third of 
the Fifth of a dominant chord. 

61. Therefore, in the minor key as well as in the major, the 
only triads joining limits, which arc of real use, besides those 
belonging to the closed system, arc the ones that can be produced 
by taking in the nearest member on the dominant side. 

In the key of C major: /s>,/#>— C. 
In the key of C minor : D— /jr/rtb,/? >t>— C. 

The particular conditions governing the position of the inter- 
vals of the two last will be found later on. F.vcry harmonic com- 
bination, whatever the shape it takes outwardly, can be produced 
only frominncrdeterminations ; and, to conceives chord theoretically, 
it must be looked upon, never as an aggregate of notes, to which 
sharps and flats may be applied at pleasure, but always as an 
clement of development in the notion of organic reality. 

(V) In the Minor-Major Key, 

62. The minor-major key is in its subdominant and dominant 
chords of like structure with the minor, and, when continued further 
in both directions, must also lead to like— on the subdominant side 
to minor triads, on the dominant side to major. Therefore, for join- 
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ing the limits of its system, cither stretching out or closed, it can 
only contain the same chords as the system of the minor key ; for 
in them the dominant chords alone have share. 



SCALE OF THE MAJOR KEY. 

O3. The ancient, now somewhat antiquated, dispute or doubt, 
whether harmony or melody has precedence in music and must be 
taken to have arisen earlier, keeps about equal pace with that 
other, whether the chicken comes fir^t, or the egg. That practical 
music had historically to begin with melody, one-part song, it is safe 
to assume ; but it is also certain that all melodic intervals arc only 
harmonic determinations, and that these neither arc, nor ran be, 
other than what we have pointed out above. Kvcn a child singing 
has in its unconscious feeling nothing for determining the intervals 
of its artless song, but the Octave, Fifth, and Third ; every note of a 
melody is one of these three intervals to a unity that connects the 
melodic notes. 

64. First we can think of the melodic principle abstractly, as 
what moves ; opposite to it the harmonic principle as what fixer 
The former, also, as the tendency to go out of a subsisting state, 
but with no further determinations in itself ; these it gets from 
the harmonic elements. 

("15. If we imagine a sound gradually rising from the tonic of the 
major key-system, and if we regard its starting-point as the first 
degree, then its second degree, as a harmonic-melodic determina- 
tion, « ill be found in the Fifth of the dominant, which is the Second 
of the tonic ; the third, in the Third of the tonic ; the fourth, in the 
Root of the subdominant. as Fourth of the tonic ; the fifth, in the 
Fifth of the tonic ; the sixth, in the Third of the subdominant, as 
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Sixth of the tonic ; the seventh, in the Third of the dominant ; the 
eighth, in the Octave of the tonic itself. This is the series in which 
the ascending motion of a sound in itself undetermined meets on 
its way the intervals of the key, and by them is determined into 
degrees. 

66. The scale makes the harmonic interval* appear in its 
degrees in an order that with each new clement of the succession 
contradicts the notion of simnltaneonsneu. The second degree 
belongs to a different triad to the first, the third to a different 
one to the second, and so on. Hut it is just this that corrc- 
sponds to the essential meaning of the notion of succession, which 
requires a one-afttr-the-other— i.e. after one, another. Hut for the 
one after-the-other to he a real connected succession, there must be, 
besides its difference, also a unity, a common, binding element ; 
w hich, if the transition be pictured as happening in space of time, 
as being the end of one, is made also the beginning of the other. 

67. For the first progression of a Second in the scale of C major, 
from Cto D, the connecting unity is contained in the note G. G is 
at first the Fifth determined from C, and then becomes the Root de- 
termining D. The melodic progression here is in fact intelligible 
only as an expression for the transformation which goes on in G, 
out of one meaning into the opposite one. In the next progres- 
sion of a Second, from D to t, G pas-.es out of Root-meaning back 
into Fifth. The step c-F is determined in like manner upon 
the Root C. It is the same w ith the steps F-G, and G -a; in 
these progressions C changes between Root- and Fifth-meaning. 
But from the sixth degree to the seventh, from a to t>, in so far as 
the two notes arc contained in the key as Thirds of the subdominant 
and dominant chords, such a connecting note to explain the passage 
is not to be I'rur.d. For the triads of the subdominant and dominant 
are disjunct ; they have no common element by whose transforma- 
tion the step a-b could be given. Therefore between these two 
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notes, referred to these two chords, there may be felt a division, 
which makes the passage difficult ; for it is in fact not to be called 
a passage, but rather a leap. The distance between these two 1 
notes, in their quality of Thirds of the subdominant and dominant 
triads, seems to be greater than that of the previous steps of a 
Second ; and yet it is equal to the distance between the first 
and second, or between the fourth and fifth degrees : described by 
the ratio of vibrations it is 8 : 0. Hut these ratios of numbers 
throw no light on the meaning of the intervals. We cannot pitch 
the Seconds C--D and F -G by the ratio S : 9, nor the Seconds 
D-c and G-a by the ratio 9 : 10, nor yet t-F and b-C by 
15 ; 16. Indifferent to the measure of the outward distance, be 
it greater or smaller, we get them determined only through change 
in the meaning of a connecting member. And so too the step from 
the sixth degree to the seventh can be yielded as intelligible suc- 
cession only by means of some such mediation. 

68. Here too a mediation is found ; not indeed in the uncon- 
nected principal chords, but in the chords of secondary order, 
namely, in the two conjunct minor triads of the system, which 
have the Third of the tonic for a common note : a is Root to r. and t 
determines b as Fifth. Therefore the succession <!■■/■ is made 
pc<ssib!e by the change of e out of the meaning of Fifth into that of 
Isooi. The last step b- C is referred to the same note ; e then 
returning to Fifth meaning. The last passage might indeed a!-.<> be 
given through the note G ; here, however, for the succession of the 
three last notes the fir.-t meaning is the one of principal account. 

f yj. Thus the whole scale is formed : in its first, second. ,m>! third 
degrees, on the Fifth ; in its fourth, fifth, and sixth, on the Hoot . in 
its -ixth, socnth.and eighth, on the Third of the chord of the tonic ; 
each of thc-c three elements of the- principal triad strike, out of 
Fifth-meaning into that of Root and then back again to Fiftb- 
ineaning as at first. 

b 2 
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70. The discontinuity which has always been felt between the 
two notes of the siNth and seventh degrees of the scale, supposing 
them to be referred to the subdominant and dominant chords, and 
the obstacle thereby opposed to their following one ujion the other, 
was the rea-on why in the earlier solmhation it was. not attempted to 
group together more than the first six notes of the stale, being those 
which afford 11 continuous succession. Then further progress was 
gained by letting the so-called hexachord. with its well-known 
syllables /// re mi fa sol la, begin w ith cither the Root, or the Fifth 
below, or the Fifth above, of the key : 

15 : 16 8:9 S : 9 : 10 

S : 9 : 10 8 : 9 : 10 15 : "5 
CDcFGabCD c ••• 
ut re mi fa sol la 

("W 

ut rc mi fa sol la 
(A) 

ut re mi fa sol la 

8 : 9 : to 

ut re mi 

But in this wav, supposing the hexachord starts from the Fifth 
above, the fifth, sixth, and seventh degrees of the scale of the Octave 
appear as first, second, and third of the hexachord, ut >.- mi; and 
the sixth and seventh are no more in the ratio of S : 9, but in the 
ratio of 9 : 10 like D-c. The sixth note of the original scale is 
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thus no longer a the Third of the subdominant, but A the Fifth of 
D ; w hereby the scale reaches out into the territory of the key of G 
major. Hut if the hexachord begins w ith the Fifth below, then the 
sixth and seventh degrees of the scale of the Octave become third 
and fourth of the hexachord, and the progression mi- -fa is then 
that of a minor Second <r •■£?, whereby again a new key is 
touched, that of the subdominant, F major. Th-.-rcforc. while the 
MXth degree of the scale of the Octave is pitched as w hen it means 
la or mi of the hexachord, and as A when it means •:• ; so the 
seventh degree varies. accordingly as it gets the meaning ut' third or 
fourth, la or /.v;,of the hexachord -<.ale, between <• and between 
/.' durus and 1} mollis. The first, agreeably to its • hardness.' was 
drawn square, quadratum, a character related to, and meaning 

the same as, ^ ; and r, ; from the last of w hich probably has come the 
li introduced in the German notation only, and standing in the 
succession of notes quite out of alphabetical order. It is seen that 
the discontinuous juxtaposition of the Third of the subdominant 
and the Third of the dominant, which is found interrupting the 
progression in the Octave scale, could not occur in the hexachord 
system, nor could singers have been encouraged to attempt it. 

71. Through the connexion explained above, which takes place 
by the minor triads of the key, it is indeed made possible for these 
notes to succeed one another. But the meaning which they have 
as intervals of the minor chords is only a secondary' one. And 
here their principal meaning as Thirds of the subdominant and do- 
minant triads w ill all the more count, because the sixth degree 
following upon the fifth enters w ith Third-meaning already. It might 
seem that a determination for the passage from this point to the 
Third of the dominant could be found in the diminished triad of 
the seventh degree ; but then we have only to remind ourselves that 
this chord is itself one of tw ufi>lc!ncss or di\ i-ion, and that the name 
of triad is given it, not as meaning a concrete unity, hut only as to 
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a combination of three notes. A real connexion for the succession '• 
of those two degrees is only given by the Third of the tonic. 

72. The descending scale is determined by the same conditions 
of succession as the ascending, and contains accordingly the same 
scries of notes in reversed order. If in the ascending scale we must 
take force, manifested in the rising pitch, to be that moving or 
melodic principle of direction which is by the harmonic elements 
dctetmincd into degrees ; so now it is weight, drawing downwards 
and deepening, to which is due the formation of the melodic series j 
in the reversed direction. 

73. By the expression melodic, in the meaning which is here in- 
tended, there will always be understood successive onward motion 
of sound tending upw ards or downw ards. In melodic succession, 
even of intervals that arc harmonically simultaneous, the voice has 
to go over all that lies between in its harmonic elements, in order 
to reach the more remote interval. The progression F ■ ■ b as Fourth 
in the key of C major, the so-called Tritone, contains the same 
difficulty of passage, as that from the sixth degree to the seventh, 
where these arc tnken as Thirds of the subdominant and the do- 
minant ; although here there is no change of chord, because both 
notes belong to the chord b — D\F. But the change is contained 
in the melodic passage, which can only take place through the inter- 
mediate space with all its harmonic determinations ; here therefore 
through F-- G- -a- b, where the division between a-b stands again 
in the way, as unmcludic. The same notes b ■ F, as diminished Fifth, 
offer no hindrance to melodic succession ; because the passage 
b •- C- D - e - F is continuous in all intermediate elements. All 
augmented intervals will be found for this reason nnroelodic, but in 
their inversion as diminished intervals they will be melodic, i.e. 
continuous. 
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SCALE OF THE MINOR KEY. 

74. The scale of the major key is a successive presentation of 
the harmonic determinations of the major key-system, in which 
it is completely contained. Each melodic degree is determined 
by a harmonic clement out of the system closed off in itself. 

75. The minor scale up to its sixth degree can be formed quite 
in the same way as the major, because in it, too, the first three 
degrees are made continuous by the Fifth, and the following three 
by the Koot. Now in the major scale the sixth and seventh 
degrees were at first shown divided ; and it was only in virtue of a 
subordinate connexion of chords that a succession of the two 
degrees was made possible. So too in the minor scale we come 
upon the same division in the same place ; but here we arc not 
offered the same means for a union, even for one of subordi- 
nate meaning, as in the system of the major key. In the major 
system the Third of the subdominant can be formed into continuous 
succession w ith the Third of the dominant by means of the Third of 
the tonic, which stands to the former in the relation of Fifth, to the 
latter in the relation of Root. But in the minor system this inter- 
mediate member is not present so as to form a connecting link, 
because the minor Third of the tonic docs not stand to the major 
Third of the dominant in the relation of Fifth. Rather, the aug- 
mented Fifth between the two notes expresses most marked scpa- 
ratcness : determination of a positive Root as negative simultaneously. 
Thus a melodic connexion of these two degrees is in no way 
granted in the minor system. It is impossible to pass in continu- 
ous progression from the sixth degree, as minor Third of the <ub- 
ilominant triad, to the »eventb. as major Third of the dominant 
triad. That stands in melodic connexion only with the fifth 
degree ; this only with the eighth. 
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76. If the seventh degree, the Third of the dominant, is to be 
reached, and further progress in general made possible, then the 
fifth degree must be followed by a note other than the sixth of the 
key. This must be one lying ouUide the system and connecting 
the f.fth and seventh degrees, and can be no other than the Fifth of 
the Fifth of the dominant chord ; which as sixth decree forms the 
passage to the seventh of the key, because now the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh arc gi\cn by transformation of the Fifth of the dominant 
triad. 

77. In the C minor key->ystcm the melodic succession can 
move on through C ■■ D ■■,[•>■■ F ■■ G in unimpeded connexion; 
the first three degrees being made upon the dominant (7, the last 
three upon the tonic C. as in the major system. But if after the 
fifth degree G, we take a\>, which follows still based upon C, as 
sixth, then from this point return to G i> alone possible, but not 
advance to b. For the triad G—b-D, to which /' belongs as its 
Third.is not connected with the triad/" ,<b—C whose minor Third 
«J> has entered as sixth degree, by any common note through which 
the passage could be made intelligible. The connecting link between 
G and b can only be determined by the Fifth of the dominant, D, 
whose Fifth A provides the passage from G to b ; and consequently 
the note A, lying out of the system though it docs, will take its 
place in the scale as sixth degree, after which the seventh and 
eighth follow in unimpeded succession. 

78. Now if in the ascending minor scale progress was impeded 
from the sixth degree to the seventh, then in the descending scale 
there will also be no connexion found between the seventh and 
sixth degrees. As there the minor Sixth could not form the passage 
to the major Seventh, so here the major Seventh cannot lead into 
the minor Sixth. The Octave, however, fnds a note to conduct it 
tothc minor Sixth, again outside the system. but this lime upon the 
subdominant side. White in ascending the Fifth of the dominant 
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had to become Root, in descending the Koot of the subdominant 
must become Fifth ; the former change provided the intermediate 
step to the major Seventh, the latter change provides the step to 
the minor Sixth degree. 

79. In the C minor system the melodic progression ascending 
from the fifth degree was found in the succession : 

G 

G • ■ A • b ■ • C ; 
D 

the first three notes as determinations upon the Fifth of the do- 
minant, the two last upon the dominant itself. Hcic the passage 
from G to b, which <;'[> did not furnish, had to be formed by another 
middle member, . 4. Descending, a continuous passage has to be 
found from C to <?p, which is not possible with b. Therefore C and 
<>p arc referred to the subdominant triad, upon the Koot of which, 
F, Fifth-determination passes then by means of /.'p. Thus the 
descending succession will be : 

C 

C - - Bp ••ajT-G ; 
F 

the three first notes determined upon the Root of the subdo- 
minant chord, the two last upon the tonic. 

The whole scale of C minor, ascending and descending, consists 
accordingly of the successions : 

_C^_ G^ C 

C • - D • • cb - ■ F ■ • G • ■ A • ■ b~ • C, C ■ )<[>■■ a;> • • G ■ F - • cp - ■ D • • C 

~G L) ~~F G 

(ascending) (devcending). 

tfo. That here or elsewhere there can be no mention of degrees 
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arbitrarily sharpened or flattened, need not be said or repeated after 
getting thus far. Again, it lies in the notion of the key-system, that 
the major Sixth of the ascending minor scale cannot be major Third 
of the subdominant triad, nor the minor Seventh of the descending 
minor scale minor Third of the dominant chord ; for both are by the 
organisation of the system impossible, they contradict its funda- 
mental conditions. 

Si, This account of the construction of the minor scale in its 
three last degrees has been compressed as much as was possible, 
and yet has proved lengthy. Hut the thing itself has only been 
given in strict necessity, as the course of degrees formed in the 
nearest possible connexion. The gap of the major key is linked by 
the middle of the system ; in the minor key it is linked by the two 
end*. In this linked succession, the minor key again puts forth its 
divided nature ; while in the linked succession of the major key 
there is expressed the nature of unity. 



SCALE OF THE MIX OR- MA J OR KEY. 

82. The scale of the minor-major key ascending will move like 
the major scale through the tonic major Third up to the Fifth ; its 
progress beyond will be that of the minor scale. It has no major 
Third on the subdominant, and therefore in its last degrees requires 
the same connexion by the Fifth of the dominant And in descend- 
ing, as with the minor scale, its passage can only be made continuous 
by means of the subdominant Root. 

The major scale being formed of the scries of notes 
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then the minor-major scale compared with it in 
C..D..«..F..G..A..b..C, CBt,- a ?..G-.F..e-D..C 

has A for its sixth degree ascending, ffy for its seventh descend - 
ir:g. 

83. The following is a representation of the melodic succession 
of the scales according to their harmonic determinations, which may 
serve for a general view of the exposition above given : 

Harmonie Determination for the Melodic Succe»«ion in the Major 
Scale. 

I — III — II I — III — 1 1 




Harmonic Determination for the Melodic Suece**ion in the Minor and 
in the Minor-Major Scale.. 



II — III — I I— III — II 

II — I II — III — I I ~ II 

Bb (d|>) F ab C cb G b D (f#) A 
CI — III — II) 



84. The minor key lias sometimes been called an ' artiBcial ' 
one, in opposition to the major, in that case called ' natural' In 
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the first place it is difficult to sec what can have been meant by 
this expression used to describe a system so directly rooted in feel- 
ing, and one in which so many popular songs move. But secondly, 
the system of the major key is no more naturally given than that of 
the minor key is artificially made. Both arc forms humanly ani- 
mate and self-generating, i.e. reasonable being and coming-to-be in 
sound and determinations of sound ; something higher than 
' naturally given' or ' artificially made.' 

S5. Nature gives determinate notes in a scries, which indeed 
includes the elements uf the triad among its members, but not in the 
sense of a determination complete in it-elf, in which sense alone 
it can have inimical value for us. We must come to the infinite 
progression of the natural scries of notes having already in our 
mind the notion of the chord, if we want to find out the members 
in it which belong to the triad. But again the progression soon 
goes beyond v hat belongs to the chord and has intelligible 
meaning in harmony. Now if not even the triad is given in the 
natural scries as particular determination, much less is the system 
of the key so gi\ cn. For even by its material contents, because 
it contains an clement formed backwards (the subdominant chord), 
the key-system cannot be given in a scries which naturally is 
formed only forwards. The arithmetical note-progression starting 
from C, even if continued to infinity, will never generate the notc/s 
nor its Third a. These arc no more possible for it than arc <p and 
<?p, Thirds of the minor key. 
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CHORD SUCCESSION. 

86. In the scale we considered a sound rising from below up- 
wards, whose progress, in itself unbroken, is divided into degrees at 
the points where it meets the harmonic elements of the key ; and 
we have shown how this is done, both in the major key and in the 
minor, preserving continuity of succession. The elements of the 
chords were taken as determining the degrees ; but the order in 
which the)- succeed one another was given by the assumed direction, 
ascending or descending, of the moving sound. In chord succession, 
which consists of a simultaneous advance of several parts, other 
conditions of melodic movement will enter. We now get a Harmony 
of succession* as a Succession of harmonies, and thereby again oppo- 
site! made into one, the notion in its essentiality of that is real : 
that is, wc have the higher Third-notion of real harmony, whose 
Fifth-notion had to deal with thcoppositcs separated ; for previously 
wc have only had chords determined in themselves, and melodic 
progression determined in itself as the scale. 

87. The succession of two triads is again only intelligible in so 
far as both can be referred to a common clement which changes 
meaning during the passage. 

8S. Two triads can be different : (it) in one note ; (/•) in two notes ; 
t/j in all three notes. Starting from the middle of the major system, 
from the tonic triad, the triads which differ from the first in one 
note will be the two minor chords of the key ; in two notes, the 
subdominant ami dominant chords ; in three notes, the two dimi- 
nished or limit-joining chords. 

In passing from the tunic to oik- of the minor triads, of the 
time parts which form the chord only one will have to move 
mclodicitly. while the other two remain, changing the harmunic 
meaning of their notes. 
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The passage from the tonic to the subdominant or to the domin- 
ant triad makes two parts move mclodically ; the third part re- 
mains, receiving a new harmonic meaning. 

In the passage from the tonic into one of the diminished triads, 
al) three parts move; and of them one must spring through a 
harmonic interval to a note serving to connect the chords, the other 
two receive the melodic progression of a Second. 

The first and second of these kinds of progression connecting 
chords arc self-evident, so far as is now necessary, being those 
which lie nearest to hand. The third requires explanation. 

89. Two triads lying wholly outside each other (such, namely, 
as have no common connecting note whose transformation into 
another meaning might give the understanding of the passage), 
require to be mediated by that triad, lying between the two, of 
which the first of the two unconnected triads contains two notes, 
and the other one note. And the passage from the first into the 
second cannot take place otherwise than in so far as the first 
has already this preponderance of community with the inter- 
mediate triad, and may therefore be put for it. Or, the pro- 
gression from the first of the unconnected triads to the second 
is the same as it would be from the mediating triad to the 
second. 

90. In the system of the C major key 

D F-a-C-c-G-h-D F 
the diminished triads D F — a and b--D F arc separated from the 
triad of the tonic C—e — 6", and therefore the pa-sage from the 
latter to cither of the Conner is only possible by the intervention 
of a connecting link. Hut the tonic triad contains two notes of 
each of the two minor triads; and again, the minor triads, each in 
its own direction, are joined to the corresponding diminished triads 
by one common note : 
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C—c—G C-*~G 
a— C— c c— G— b 

D/F— a b-D/F, 

and the passage from the triad C—e—G to DjF—a must here be 
taken to be equivalent to the passage from a—C—e to D F—a, 
and the passage from C—e—G to b—DjF equivalent to that from 
c—G—b to b—D\F. 

9t. Thus the three kinds of harmonic melodic triad progression 
within the C major key, starting from the chord of the tonic, w ill be : 

I. To the triads with two common notes, the two minor chords: 

From C—e-- G to a — C—e, 
in the position C — e — a (jj. 

from C — e — G to e — G — b, 

in the position b—c—G (^j. 

I I. To the triads with one common note, the subdominant and 
dominant chords : 

From C-e-G to F-a—C, 

in the position C— F— a 
from C—e—G to G—b—D, 

in the position/'--/'?— G (^). 

III. To the Thirds without common note, the two 1 
triads : 

From C—e-- G to D—h -e>, as if 

',a-C-e) 

from a C—e to I)— F—a, therefore 



in the position a—D—F I 
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From C—e—G to b—D—F, as if 
(e—G—b) 

from e — G — b to b — D — F, therefore 



in the position D — F — b 




9;. A second chord, or chord of succession, in every kind of 
mediated progression, supposing the first to have appeared in 
primary triad form, w ill assume a position of its intervals different 
to the primary one. It will be cither a chord of the Sixth-and -Third, 
or of the Sixth-and -Fourth ; for its position is not independent, but 
conditioned by the succession. 

93. If the triad progression is to be carried on further from 
these secondary positions of the chords, and if the triad next fol- 
lowing is related in two notes or in one note, then the melodic pro- 
gression of the parts is self-evident. For the portion common to 
the two chords remains in its place, and the different portion can be 
reached by progression ascending or descending through a Second. 
Kut if the following triad be disjunct, then the secondary chord 
must itself first be referred to some primary chord related to 
the new chord to be taken ; and the progression from the secondary 
to the new chord can only take place as if from that primary chord, 
which the secondary is considered to follow. 

94. Now a secondary chord can always be derived from two 
different primary chords ; first from that which has the lowest note 
of the secondary as its Root, and next from that which has the 
highest note of the secondary as its Fifth. E.g. the chord of the 
Sixth C—t' -ti can have arisen cither from the triad C — t — 6', or from 
the triad D, F —a ; the chord of the Sixth-and-Fourth b — r — C from 
the triad b—D[F. or from the triad C—e—G. The triad which is 
to follow, and which is by hypothecs disjunct from the secondary 
chord, will in each case decide which of the two derivations is to 
be taken. 

95. In the third kind of the above professions, from the tonic 



triad to the diminished triads, from C—e—G to DjF—a and 
b—DF (by which for the first there ensues the position a — D — F, 
for the second the position D—F—b), it is true that the position 
of Sixth-and-Fourth a— D— ^ has as a fact been produced from 
the primary a — C—e, and the position of Sixth-and-Third 
r> — F—b from t—G — b. Hut these derivations arc not in them- 
selves determined by the secondary chord forms, which can 
equally be referred in a~D—F to the primary triad b—DIF, and 
J in D—F—b to the primary triad DF— a. For the passages from 
J these triads taken as primary bring out the same secondary posi- 
, tions of the two chords as we found for them from a — C— c and 
t—G—i. 

96. The existence of this double derivation of ever}- secondary 
position of a chord furnishes the mediation for the progression from 
it to the disjunct triads on cither side. 

97. Thedisjunct triads on each side of D F--a are now C—e—G 
and c—G — b; those on each side of b - D F arc a— C — e and 
C e — G. From the position a— D — F, mediated through a — C — e, 
there ensues for the C major triad the Six-Four position G—C—e, 

t and for the c minor triad, mediated through b—DjF, the Six-Four 
position b—t — G. But the last triad can also be mediated by 
a—C—e, whereupon the Six-Three position G—b—e is obtained 
for the same chord. From the position D—F—b, mediated through 
D F—a, is produced the a minor triad in the Six-Thrcc position, 
and mediated through e—G — b, the C major triad also in the Six- 
Three position t—G—C. Here too the a minor triad can also be 
mediated through c—G—b, and receives then the Six-Four position 
e—a—C. 

OS. We see that the diminished triads brought from their 
secondary position back to the triad of the tonic, from which they 
c.imc. can neither of them lead again to the primary position of 
'.hat chord ; and manifestly a triad in primary (or root- 1 position can 

E 
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never be followed by a conjunct triad also in root-position. And 
if two triads can never follow immediately one upon the other in 
primary form (which would in fact contradict the notion of following), 
but in every case from a primary chord proceeds a secondary, and 
from a secondary a primary or another secondary, then not only is 
it impossible for two parallel Fifths to follow one upon the other in 
mediated progression, but also the succession of so-called hidden 
Fifths, the progression of two parts by similar motion to the Fifth, 
cannot occur in a strictly mediated connexion of chords. 

Vj. The prohibition of Fifths, which causes such perplexity to 
the beginner not yet clear in harmony and to the amateur, and so 
often turns their finest inventions to v. .iter, is unnecessary for the 
master of harmonic phrase. Given light feeling of what progression 
is. and parallel Fifths arc self-excluded Where there is a parallel 
Fifth, hidden ever so carefully, the meaning will always sound 
through, that here is a second triad trying to make itself again 
beginning against a first which is placed beginning. This selfishness 
of the chord destroys the unity of the phrase. It is forbidden to 
write consecutive Fifths and Octaves ; with equal right, since both 
arc of bad effect. Hut the cause of the bad effect is not the same 
in both cases : in the succession of Fifths we miss unit)- of harmony, 
in the succession of Octaves difference of melody. Therefore to 
double in Octaves two parts which make no claim to difference is 
always permissible ; but to progress in parallel Fifths never, for 
unconnected harmonies cannot but b; foicign to rational artistic 
design. However, this can be said in such strictness only of an 
immediate succession of true Fifths, "here the parts progress 
through a Second and the notes have chord-meaning. Such a 
succession docs not occur in clear and correct phrase. To admit 
its lawfulness when thrust away under many parts is the same as 
to defend a lie told under compulsion. 

100. The succession of chords, as presented abo\ c, is still con- 



fined to the linking of harmonics, and exhibits the triads merely in 
the abstract sense of following one upon another, according as one 
arises out of another. But every chord, the position of whose 
intervals has been conditioned by a preceding chord, must, when 
present, also put in its own claim to a dignity of independence, a f.nn 
footing fur itself. This it gets by the Root as basis or bass, and 
may also have it in the Third placed as lowest note . because the 
Third, comprehending in its essential meaning both Root and Fifth, 
contains the former, although in combination. Hut a triad-harmony, 
in which the Fifth is lowest or bass note, has not this independence. 
For the Fifth is just the decided opposite of the Root, and, placed 
in the bass, will therefore mark the chord as decidedly not having a 
footing of its own. 

tot. A succession of chords which, starting from the- tii.nl, is 
continued in three parts, will therefore need a fourth part to •< rve 
as basis for the chords ; that so a foundation for the independent 
presence of each of the members of the succession may be provided, 
wherever such foundation is not contained in the jwsition of the 
chord necessitated by the succession. Hut now, after that the 
notion of succession has been received, there can be no mention 
made of prov iding single chords which lack foundation with bass 
•lotcs having no connexion between themselves. That would offend 
against the notion of succession, w hich admits of nothing isolated. 
Rather this part, while having its own relation to the others, miM 
also in itself answer to the conditions of correct progression. 

102. It has been said that, besides the Root, the Third of the triad 
tan also sciveas lowest or bass note to a chord, but not the Fifth, as 
being the exact opposite of the Root. Therelore tlio-e of theehord- 
Cemncxions shown above, in which the Six-Three position appears, 
but not the Six-Four position, do not ncvc-s.oily med foundation 
upon a fourth part. They already form in three-part harniemv a 
phrase in which each chord can maintain it clf in the shape which 
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it lakes in the progression. Therefore the succession C—t—G 
..-D—F—b-t—G^C is admissible without a fourth part But 
not the succession C—t—G a—D—F G—C—c, because the 
second and third chords contain as lowest part the Fifth, which 
is not suited for bass. Here a fourth part is required to add the 
Root or Third underneath, that the chords may be made to tread 
firmly. To avoid like progression with parts already present, it 
will take as lowest the course C--D- e, and the phrase of this 
succession is therefore in four parts : C—C — c—G-JJ — a — D—F 

■ ■ e—G—C—t. 

103. The strict phrase of successive haimony, even when we 
regard it in a succession only of triads, for the present neglecting 
the four-part chord of the Seventh, is thus essentially four-part. 
It is a union of four melodic series, of which three arc given by the 
triads passing into one another, while the fourth prov ides with a 
basis the chords not based in the passage. 

104. In formal self-determination such as this, by which a 
succession of chords may grow only under bound necessity, shooting 
out one might even say like a mineral crystallisation, without any 
freedom or choice, there would indeed be offered a very cramped 
material for musical composition. Its productions in thc-sc fetters 
would be like the Egyptian sculptures, of which the pro|>ortions 
were prescribed with such strict precision, that two statues of equal 
height, finished by different sculptors, had also to be exactly the 
same in all their parts, Hut what is here shown is only the very 
dircctcst and nearest union of chords, as it would bo formed 
obeying tin- inner law of succession alone, without the intervention 
of any 1 ther determination whatsoever. The organism being first 
framed according to law, afterwards admits of a freer, nay, of the 
freest movement of its limbs inside the regularity. Hut now it is 
the regularity that we are principally concerned with, to find it out 
and observe what in the very first place it demands. Its formation 
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under other conditions will be understood the easier when we know 
the direct requirements. 

105. Here the passage into conjunct and disjunct triads has 
been considered starting only from the triad of the tonic. But 
in the continued scries each subordinate triad too may appear in 
primary form, as, e.g.. in the series C—e—G - C—c—a C—F—a-- 
P F-a- ■ ■ D—F-b D-G-b - e -G -b ■ t-G-C -e-a—C 

F—a—C, and so on, where the triads D F— a, i—G- b, F—n—C 
appear in the first position, as well as the tonic triad C- i —G, from 
which the scries starts; therefore each subordinate triad may as 
primary also become the starting-point, and the passages into the 
other triads will then be formed, in the analogy of the relationship, 
quite like those which start from the triad of the tonic : the passage 
from D F — a to F—,i—C like that from C—e—G to e-G— b, 
from D F—,i to f—G—b like that from C—e—G to D x F~a, and 
m) on. 

106. In the minor key, supposing the chord-union goes on in- 
side the system and may not. as with the scales, rc.-.eh out beyond it. 
between the Third of the subdominant and the Third of the do- 
minant the progression will always be met by the impediment of the 
mclodically discontinuous augmented Second. It cannot be gone 
round, but must be ovcrlcapt.and stamps the nature of the system in 
itself conceived in inner disunion. The passage from C—F- ,r|> to 
the triad of the seventh degree b— D F can only lead to the posi- 
tion D—F—b. I'roceeding from C—F—nj to the primary |x>si;iori 
b- D F would avoid the step of the augmented .•second, but 
this form of chord-succession contains no inner union ; as ihe- 
hidden Fifths of the outside parts from C «i, to b /•" prove 
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10/. Dissonance it melodic inccetsion sounded simultaneously. 

If in the C major key the note C should be followed by the notes 
t\ F, G, or a. then we do not call it a melodic succession in the sense 
here intended ; because each of these ditferent notes forms with C 
a triad interval in direct or inverted portion, and therefore has to 
it essentially harmonic meaning, Only the Second then, ascending 
or dc-ccndir.g. can be counted an essentially melodic interval, and 
that in its meaning of succession, as we have seen it in the scale. 
The Second, both as simultaneous sound and as succession, is not 
a directly intelligible interval. Hy the ratios 8 : ij, <j : 10, and 
15 : to the feeling has no determination given to it for pitching 
any one of these distances ; any mote than wc can find the intona- 
tion for many ratios lying between, as 0 : 7, 7 : S. 10 : ii.it : 12, 
l? I 13, 14: 15. Hut it has already been made evident in the 
scale that the ratios of these outward distance* do not at all come 
into question in determining Seconds, and that this determination 
is solely and wholly brought about by the transformation in mean- 
ing of a third note. 

H'S. The progression from the first degree of the scale to the 
second is determined upon the dominant, which passes out of l ifth- 
meaning into Root- meaning. If then both degrees are heard at 
once, c 1 j if the first continues sounding against the second when 
that l'-o- entered, the harmonic meaning of the Second-interval with 
regard to the dominant will be: that the dominant is simultaneously 
Root and Fifth. This i* a contradiction if the double meaning is 
taker: as persistant. It may, however, be contained in the note as a 
passing meaning, supposing that in pa-sing from one meaning to 
the other the note gives up the first, not simultaneously with the 
actual pa—age, but later ("or:su;ucnt!y di-vr.ar :c requires a time 
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precedent and a time subsequent for the justification of its exist- 
ence, namely, a precedent time of preparation and a subsequent 
time of resolution. 

109. In the explanation just given, dissonance has not yet 
appeared in the meaning of Seventh in a chord of the Seventh. 
Rather wc recognise here the so-called suspension. Nevertheless 
the determinations which arc universally valid for all cases of dis- 
-onance in simultaneous sounds are already contained therein : that 
(1) a dissonance can only be produced from a succession, and that 
;;j wherever a dissonance occurs, the understanding of the dis- 
sonant interval is to be found, not in the immediate relation of the 
two notes w hich sound dissonant to one another, but in an clement 
lying outside of them, which by their simultaneous sounding is 
determined to twoncss, 
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I to. The chord of the .Seventh is the sounding together of tw o 
triads joined by a common interval. It is formed hy the passage 
from one to the other, so that the first persists along v. .th the 

Wvolld 

III. The triads lying nearest the principal triad and joined to 
it by two notes are the minor triads of the key. I he pas.-a-e out 
or the C major triad into the a minor triad, keeping the f«,s on 
with the second, gives the chord of the Seventh a—C- <■ C m 
the position of Six-I-ivc-Thrce. C-e-G-a. The p. t »,age from 
the C major triad int.. the e minor triad under the same condi- 
tions 3 i v ,., the chord of the Seventh (."—<• C -i in the ]v. i- 
tion of Six-l-uur- Two. h-l-c- tV. Tor there (, goes to a. he,e e 
goes to t. 
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Here we have the sounding together of each of two successions, 
where chord -progression is meant ; where we had it before (par. 
108), it was in the meaning of mere melodic note-succession. For 
instance, in the sounding together of the Second C—D, the sense of 
the dissonance is, that G is determined at once as Fifth and Root. 
But here it is. that the middje interval of the chord of the Seventh 
{C—e in the chord a — C—e — G, and e— G in the chord C— c— G— b) 
has the double determination of belonging at onetime to different 
triads, and, as of course follows, to each triad in other meaning. 
For C — c is Root and Third in the C major triad, and Third and 
Filth in the a minor triad ; t— G is Third and Fifth in the C major 
triad, and Root and Third in the c minor triad. 

ill. In the dissonance of the suspension the twor.cssof meaning 
is contained in a doubly determined note ; in the dissonance of the 
chord of the Seventh in a doubly determined interval. In the chord 
of suspension G—C—D the note G stand- in its double meaning 
in contradiction with itself ; and in the chord of the Seventh a — C — 
t — G the middle interval C — c contradicts itself in its different 
determination with respect to the two joined triads, and similarly 
the interval «• — G in the chord of the Seventh C — c — G — b. 

113. Generally, then, to the notion of dissonance, as lxring in 
itself an opjiusition, there must be again attributed the meaning of 
Fifth, after the universal sense of the interval ; the consonance 
which forms the preparation for it has the meaning of Octave ; and 
the consonance re-established after resolution the meaning of Third. 
Thus harmony gains with dissonance it-- peifctt notion of conson- 
ance ; for without dissonance consonance remains fixed in the 
immediacy of Octave unity, and cannot reach recognition of itself 
in the notion of the Third. 

114. But before we speak of the resolution of dissonance, wc 
have to consider whether chords of the Seventh can ic-ult also from 
other kinds of triad-progression. 
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1 1 5. Wc have seen that chords of the Seventh arc formed when 
the progression from the tonic triad to one or other of the adjacent 
minor triads is taken sounding all together, and similar chords 
will be produced if, starting from any other triad of the key, the 
passage from it into the next adjacent triads above or below is taken 
sounding all at once. Thus the joined succession of a— C—t •■• 
F—a—C appears as the chord of the Seventh F—a—C — in the 
form a—C-e—F, F— a — C joined with P F—n, as the chord of 
the Seventh P F—a—C in the form F— it — C—D; or c—G—b 
joined with G—b—D, as the chord of the Seventh c— G—b—P 
in the form P— c—G—b ; G—b—P joined with b-D'F. as 
the chord of the Seventh G- b— D F in the form F -G—b—P ; 
and so on. 

116. Only those triads which have a harmonic unity, i.e. a 
common interval, can be taken together at one time : therefore only 
two triads which arc related in two notes. For the passage into 
the neareft is the only immediately intelligible progression. The 
passage from C—t — G to F — a — C, which leads to the position 
l F -it, is a compounded one, and consists of the progressions 
C—l — G-C—t it - C'-F—a. IV'th progressions can happen at 
once, hut the second cannot happen before the first or without the 
:ir<t tC- 1 -G--C—F—G), as the first can before the second 
or without the second. Similarly with the succession from 
C—c — G to G—b—D which (in b — P—G) is compounded of the 
successions C-c G- •■/'-<• G b D G. There the passage 
must lc.nl through the a minor triad, here through the c minor triad. 
If we wished to think of an immediate pa-sage from the triad of 
•.he tunic to the subdominant or dominant triad and to take it all 
together in a single chord, then the first— to the subdominant — 
would be heard in C-c-F — G — a sounding all at once, and the 
other - to the dominant— in C—t— G—b—P. The former contains 
the union of F—n— C—c—G in the form of the immediate succession 
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of the two triads C—t—G and F—a- C , the latter in like manner 
the union of C—t— G—b—D as immediate succession or the triads 
C — t — G and G—b—D. The untruth of such a process is at 
once expressed as discordance in the combinations C—t — F—G—a 
and b—C—D—t—G. 

The way in which such groups as F — a — C—t — G and 
C — t — G—b—D can have intelligible meaning, under particular 
conditions as to the position of their intervals, as so-called 
' chords of the Ninth,' docs not belong here. 

1 17. The passage from the triad of the tonic to a dominant or 
subdominant chord takes place through the intermediate minor 
triad : from C — — G to F — a — C through a— C—t , therefore in the 
progression C—t—G • • ■ C—t— a- ■ ■ C—F — a. Here the first step in 
the voices is G--a, and the second is F. F makes G impossible 
in the union of triads, but not t, for t belongs to the triad a— C—t, 
which is conjunct with F—a—C. Therefore the passage from 
C—t—G to F—a—C can be shown, consistently with right progres- 
sion, only in the chord C — t — F — a formed by taking together the 
last members of the succession C — t—a and C—F— a. Similarly 
the passage from the triad of the tonic to that of the dominant, 
from C—t—G to G—b—D, mediated by the minor triad t—G—b, 
in the chord b—D—t—G. 

11S. We see that passages even into distant-lying triads, 
when shaped into harmony of the Seventh, can only take triads 
together which arc closely joined. The passage from C — e — G 
to F—a—C gives for its chord of the Seventh the union of the 
triads a - C—t and F--a- C. and the passage fn.m C—t- G to 
G—b—D for its chord of the Seventh the union of the triads 
t—G—b and G—b—D. 

119. It may have been perceived from the way in which har- 
monies of the Seventh arise, so far as we have yet gone, that one- 
note cannot by ascending move on to another, that la-ts, so as to 
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be dissonant with it, namely, as if the Seventh should enter 
the Root in ascending motion ; but that the Seventh issues 
descending motion from the same note that must become Root 
the chord of the Seventh. For when the Seventh enters later th 
the Root— that is, when the upper triad is joined to the lower 
the progression which is given by the natural succession happe 
so that the Root of the lower triad moves downwards into tl 
fifth of the upper (which forms the Seventh) as into tl 
degree mclodically nearest. Hut when the dissonance is pn 
duced by ascending motion, i.e. when the lower triad follow , th 
upper, then the note, which enters in dissonance with the not 
that lasts, can only be Root of the low er triad, and the Root als 
of the chord of the Seventh. Therefore when the empirical nil 
^ays that the Seventh, when not prepared, .shall only be struc 
after the Root or its Octave, that is quite an organic requirement 
The chords of the Seventh in which the diminished triads shar. 
are excepted from this rule. We shall see that the reason o 
the exception may be apprehended as easily as the reason of thi 
ride. 

I 20. Generally there is no rule, which has not its reason n 
.-umc law of organism. But the rule docs not trouble itself tt 
show the reason of what it orders, is often, indeed, unconscious of it 
and since it has in eye only the outward show and not the csscnc< 
of the thing, so for every differing side of the phenomenon, it is it-el 
different. But organic law is the soul, the inward living unit) 
"t -elf: it docs not receive its determinations after the outward .show 
lather it produces them. 

1:1. Triad-progression in itself we found to be of three kind- 
or grades of relation-hip ; it must now be shown to be triple witr 
n-pect to combinations into chord- of the Seventh. 

A triad can pass 

,'t. Into another triad lying next it, i c. joined to it by twe 
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common notes ; eg. the tonic triad into one of the two minor 
triads: 

C— c— G C— c— a, C— e— G b— c~G. 

(2) Into another joined to it by one common note ; the tonic 
triad into the dominant or suhdominant triad : 

C — c — G • C — F — a. C— c— G b— D— G. 

(3) Into one wholly separate ; the tonic triad into one of the 
two diminished triads : 

C— c— G a-D— F, C — c — G---D- F— b. 

How the first two kinds of passage behave with respect to 
union into chords of the Seventh has been shown above. Now it 
remains to examine the third kind : the formation of chords of the 
Seventh belonging to the passage from one triad into another 
which is disjunct from the first. 

122. Starting from the triad of the tonic, the first kind of pro- 
gression leads to one or other of the minor triads, and joins the 
tonic tri.id and the minor triad into a chord of the Seventh. The 
second kind leads through the minor triad to the dominant for sub- 
dominant) triad, and binds this intermediate minor triad and the do- 
minant (or subdominantj triad together into a chord of the Seventh. 
The third kind, progressing in like manner, takes its way through 
the minor and dominant 'or subdominant) triads to the diminished 
triad, and this last joined to the dominant for subdominant : triad 
is heard as a chord of the Seventh. For simultaneous chord-union, 
as we have seen in passages of the second kind, only takes place 
between the two last triads related by a Third. 

Therefore the passage of C—e — G to D F—a will produce the 
chord of the Seventh DlF—a — C, and the passage ot C—e—G to 
b-D A the chord of the Seventh G-b-D F, both in a position 
of their intervals answering the conditions of succession. 
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If we consider the mechanism of this formation it is 

(1) Towards the subdominant side : 

C-c-G . . . C-c-a . . . C -F-a . . . D/F— a = C— D-F— a. 

(2) Towards the dominant side : 

C— c-G . . . b-c G . . . b— D-G . . . b- D F = b— D-F-G. 



U3. For triad-succession in itself, apart from its relation to the 
formation of chords or the Seventh, there can be no mention of 
taking this triple contracted advance for the link between two 
disjunct triads : for the fourth triad contains no longer a note of the 
first, by which it could be seen that the formation of the fourth 
triad is transformation fr»m the first Disjunct triads can only be 
joined to follow immediately upon one another when the triad v.c 
start from is replaced by another related both to it and to the uncon- 
nected triad. In the passage from C—t — G to D F—a the triad 
a -C—( linked the succession, and in the passage from C—e—G 
to /,_/> /.- the triad t-G—b. In this way Seventh-construction 
going to the diminished triad of the subdominant side 
C-e-G 

(a— C— c) . . . a— C — F . . . a — D— F 

gives the position a—C—D—F ; and to the diminished triad of the 
dominant side 

C—e—G 

(c_G— b) . . . U— G— b . . D-F— b 

" — — --. -' " 

the position D—F—G—b. For there the note ,1 (torn the sub-ti- 
tuted a minor triad, here the note b from the substituted e minor 
triad, supplies the link for the last member. 

The above succession, which unites the third and fourth triads 
<»f the series into a chord of the Seventh, also contains in it one 
note of the initial triad. We see, however, that in this advance 
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the first and last triads come to stand side by side in the primary 
position, for wc get towards the subdominant side : 

C— e— G . . . C— D— F— a ; 

and towards the dominant side : 

C-c-G . . . b— D— F— G. 

As applied to the particular cases denoted here, i.c. in the 
passage from the tonic triad to the upper or lower diminished triad, 
there is nothing felt wrong in the progressions. Hut suppose 
wc wanted to make the formation universal, and to apply it to 
Seventh-construction starting from any other triads, taken primary, 
of the key. For w ith the first two grades of the progression this 
did happen, and was allowed by sounding right. K g. 

(1) Towards the subdominant side : 

D / F— a . . . D — c — G — b, 
c — G — b . . . c — F — a — C, 
F-a- C . . . F-G-b-D. &c. 

(2) Towards the dominant side : 

D/F— a . ..C — e-G-a, 
e— G— b... D— F— a— b. 
F — a — C . . . c — G — b— C, &c. 

Thus the progressions carried tow ards the subdominant side seem 
to sound right ; but of those towards the dominant side only the 
first, leading from the tonic triad to the upper diminished triad, 
remains fit for use unconditionally ; all the others on that side 
have something that goes against the grain. Here we again meet 
the practical rule already touched on : that in chords of the Seventh 
the Seventh must be prepared ; and the exception to the rule : that 
in the choid of the dominant Seventh the Seventh may enter free 
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when the Root is held. The reason for this exception, and why 
progressions where the triads stand side by side in primary posi- 
tion (just as they do in those towards the dominant side) may 
be used towards the subdominant side without producing the 
effect of consecutive Fifths, cannot be yet explained. Wc must first 
examine the resolution of dissonance with its essential conditions, 
and the nature of those chords of the Seventh which contain union 
of limits, above all of the so-called chord of the dominant Seventh. 
Till now this last has only appeared as a chord anions other 
chords in the series of harmonics of the Seventh. But it is, as we 
know from experience, strongly distinguished by its peculiar cha- 
racter from all other chords of the Seventh. 

124. First wc shall once more place together in a gcncial view 
the three kinds of triad-progression, with reference to the Seventh 
harmonics thence arising, in the order previously adopted for chord- 
succession in itself, w ithout simultaneous combination. 

L Chord of the Seventh, produced by the passage from one triad 
into another joined to the first by two notes. 

(a) From the tonic triad to the minor triad of the subdominant 
side, i.e. from C—t — C to a—C—t: 

C— e-G . . . C— e— a - C— e— G— a, 

• , ' 

'./>) From the tonic triad to the minor triad of the dominant 
side, i.c. from C — t — G to ( — G — b : 

C — c— G . . . b— c— G - b— C— e-G. 

II. Chord of the Seventh produced by the passage from one 
triad into another joined to the first by one note. 

{a) From the tonic triad to the subdominant triad, i.c. from 
C—t—G to F—a—C: 

C— e — G . . . C-c— a . . . C-F-a = C— e- F-a. 
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(b) From the tonic triad to the dominant triad, i.e. from C — t — G 
to G—b—D : 

C— c — G . . . b— c— G . . . b— D— G = b— D— e— G. 



III. Chord of the Seventh produced by the passage from one 
triad into another not joined to the first. 

(.1) Linked by the intermediate triad. 

(a) From the tonic triad to the diminished triad of the 
subdominant side, i.e. from C—t—G to DF—a : 

C—c—G 

(a— C— c) . . . a — C - F . . . a— D - F = a — C— D— F. 

i*) From the tonic triad to the diminished triad of the 
dominant side, i.e. from C—c—G to b—P;F: 

C-c-G 

<c- G-b) . . . D-G-b . . . D-F-b = D-F— G-b. 

■ - ~ ' 

(D) In the succession of triads w ithout substitution of a linking 
chord. 

(a) From the tonic triad to the diminished triad of the 
subdominant side, Le. from C— e — G to D[F — a : 

C—c—G . . . C— c— a . . . C — F-a . . . D-F-a = C — D — F — a. 

(6) From the tonic triad to the diminished triad of the 
dominant side, i.e. from C — c — G to b—D, F : 

C-c G . b-e - G . . . b-D-G . . . b^ D— F = b-D-F-G. 
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RESOLUTION OF MSSOXANCE. 

(OlnSupmiioML 

125, The resolution of the dissonance of suspension consists in 
the removal of the double meaning, which by the dissonance of two 
notes to one another is produced in a third note, and the substitution 
of a simple one in its stead. 

In the dissonance first adduced {par. 10S), C D, the relation- 
ship of the two notes is contained in the note G. But here by C and D 
sounding together 6" is determined to be at once Root and Fifth : 

I — II 
CCD 
1 — II 

This double sense neither allows the interval C G to coalesce 

by the Third e into a triad, nor the Fifth G D to be united by the 

Third b Hut union may follow at once, as soon as cither hindering 
note is removed. If C gives way, then the union of the Fifth 

G P occurs in b ; if D gives way, then the Fifth C ■■■ G unites 

in t. The entrance of the Third b is here a natural consequence of 
the removal of the Root C. just as the entrance of the Third t is 
a natural consequence of the removal of the Fifth P : b unites the 

Fifth G P, t unites the Fifth C G Hut neither union ould 

happen in the presence at the same time of C and P ; because G 
meaning Root is contradicted by C. and meaning Fifth by P 
Therefore when C passes mclodically to b, the interruption of the 

unity of G P is removed, and the union of the Fifth at the 

■-ame time effected. Similarly when P moves to e, G enters into an 
uninterrupted relation with C, and is joined with it into a whole. 

Il6. Hut of the tw.i resolutions the first, with the progression 

r 
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C-b, is the one principally required here, and for this reason: G 
in the preparation by C begins with meaning Fifth ; but as clement 
of a succession it must next become something else than Fifth, and 
so must become Eoot Therefore C must proceed to l>. and not D 
to c, that the dissonance may be satisfactorily resolved and the 
required unity effected. 

12". This is the dissonance of suspension, in which the note 
which is the link and is differently determined by the two dissonant 
notes itself takes part in the combined sound, or when not actually 
present can be added mentally. In the above example G is Fifth 
in the preparation, Fifth and Hoot in the dissonance, Hoot in the re- 
solution. It passes from one simple moaning through double 
meaning into the other simple meaning. 

12S. The combined sound D — <• expresses the arrested passage 
of G from Root-meaning into Fifth-meaning, with a tendency 
to decide for the latter by C — c. The combined sounds F — G and 
G— a, as passages determined upon the Root C, will in like manner 
lead to the resolutions c—G and F—a. The Second c—F finds its 
resolution D- F by I as link of the dissonance ; the Second a — b, 
the resolution G~-b by t ; and the Second b—C, the resolution a — C 
byF. 

129. The dissonance D — r may, however, be also referred to a 
linking a, G — a to D, b — C to e, always according to the sense in 
which a linked progression is contained in the dissonant interval, 
and according as it is really intended. The resolution will happen 
always in like form , but the resolved note will thereafter differ 
in its chord-meaning , it will he icspcctively the Hoot or the Third 
of the triad of resolution. So, e.g., the dissonant interval D— t re- 
ferred to G as link will lead to the C major triad, and the resolving 
C will have Root meaning. But if the same dissonance />— c is re- 
ferred to a as linking note, then the resolution leads to the minor 
triad on a, and the resolving C is Third. 
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A note resolving downwards can arrive at Fifth-meaning only 
if the other note of the dissonance moves upwards at the same 
time. 

'2; In Chord* of the Seventh. 

130. In the dissonance of suspension the dissonant chord may 
be taken as already essentially that which results after resolution ; 
except that it contains a jairing clement to be purged out. With 
the chord of the Seventh it is otherwise. That conM-ts of a com- 
bination of two triads, which cannot pass into consonance by the 
advance of one part alone. 

131 In the chord of the Seventh the note linking the disso- 
nance, which appeared in the suspension and was determined to be 
at once Root and Fifth, is not as yet pre-ent ; it has to be sought 
out. 

132. Here, too, the linking note must be Root to one of the dis- 
sonant notes and Fifth to the other. 

In the chord of the Seventh it must enter instead of the middle 
ambiguously determined Third-interval, and the resolution will then 
follow upon it and by it, as with suspensions. For by this link of 
the dissonance entering instead of the inner Third-interval, the 
ciiord of the Seventh has in fact become a chord of suspension. 

133. The resolution of the dissonant interval in the chord of the 
Seventh can happen simultaneously with the entrance of the linking 
note, or it can follow later. The latter is the treatment, where the 
Seventh keeps on as a suspension before resolving. Here \vt have 
the process in detail, while in the immediate resolution of the chord 
"f the Seventh we hav e it contracted. 

134. E.g. in the chord of the Seventh c -C — b — />. as twofold 
chord made upof the triads r — G — /) and 6" — 5— 11, the notes- iind 
I) arc as yet without relation to one another. The requited note, 
which brings about the relation, is here </, to which ( stands as Fifth, 

r 1 
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D as Root 'in the sense in which P a counts as a Fifth in the 

key of C major). Thus the note a must enter instead of the 
Third-interval C— b, whereby instead of the chord of the Seventh 
t — G — b — D there is produced the chord of suspension i — a — P. 
And now the Unking note a can substantiate either Fifth-meaning 
against Dor Root-meaning against <-,bolhof which meanings arc now 
contained in it at the same time. Therefore cither c will go on to F, 
or D to C; and from c—a—D there will arise cither /•' — a — D or 
e— a— C. It was found above that in the chord of suspension the 
last resolution, where the linking note receives Root-meaning, is the 
one principally required ; and that it now too the case. In the dis- 
sonance D— e the /• has more power to la-l on and push D from its 
place, than /J has to hold out against c and force it to advance. But 
in the chord of the Seventh the demand for the Seventh to proceed 
downwards is less pressing than when the suspension i* required to 
be resolved in that motion. According to the foregoing explanation 
of the preparation and resolution of the dissonance of suspension the 
necessity for such progression lies principally in the note which is the 
link and doubly determined in the dissonance, requiring a different 
meaning in the resolution to that which it had in the prepara- 
tion. Now, as link in the chord of the Seventh, it has the oppo- 
site determinations immediately upon its entrance : for when the 
chord of the Seventh t~ G- b—D is replaced by the chord of suspen- 
sion t—a—D, the linking note a in the latter acquires the double 
meaning at one and the same instant Therefore it may decide 
subsequently as well for one as for the other. 

1 35. As the one motion or the other, ascent or the Root or 
descent of the Seventh, leads alike to unity or dctcrminateness. so 
if the two parts arc mutually repelled, if e goes to F and D to C 
simultaneously, that will also work a resolution. Then a cornel 
out of the doubt ofbeing Fifth, or Root to the certainty, in F—a—C, 
of becoming Third. 
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136. But the resolution of the dissonance cat), and for the most 
part will, happen simultaneously with the entrance of the linking 
note ; so that in the above example the triajs of resolution 
t— a— C, F a—D, and F—a—C will follow the chord of the 
Seventh t—G—b—D immediately, without pau.-::i- upon the half- 
way chord of suspension e — a — D. 

1 37. This resolution of the chord of the Seventh, in which the 
direct opposition of Root and Fifth is established :n a note entering 
to link the dissonance, and then in it decides for one or the other 
simple meaning or fur the meaning of Third, we max- regard as the 
principal form , namely, because, by the entrance of the note which 
links the dissonance and Likes the place of the middle interval, the 
triad twonc&s is removed and the consonance Car. enter unhindered. 

138. When it was said above ^par. 1 31; that in the chord of the 
Seventh the two dissonant notes as yet wanted connexion, what 
was meant xvas the want of that antithetical relation, which is 
present in the chord of suspension, and in the chord <-f the Seventh 
after the connecting note has entered with its simultaneous Root, 
and Fifth-meaning. An antithetical relation, but not of strong 
opposition, between the dissonant notes of the chord of the Seventh 
may, however, be found already in the chord itself. Not that of a 
note being determined as at one time Root and Fifth, but of its 
being determined as at one time Boot and Third, or Fifth and Third. 
This determination is already contained in the two notes of the 
middle interval referred to the dissonant extremes. In the chord 
ol the Seventh t—G—b—D, chosen above as example. G stands in 
a consonant relation to t as well as to D, but to each of the two 
notes in a different chord-meaning. So b stands consonantly to c as 
well as to D, and again is differently determined to the two notes. 
G is Third of the triad e—G -b, and Root of the triad G—b—D, 
but it must become Fifth of the triad C—t—G if resolution is to be 
effected by means of it ; for the dissonance e—G— D can only 
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be resolved into e— G— C. On the o:hcr hand, / is Third of the 
triad G — b — D and Fifth of the triad t— G— i.but must become Root 
of the diminished triad b—D F for the resolution to be determined 
upon it. For, again, e b—D can only reach resolution in 

F-b-D. 

139 Here, since the dissonant interval can he referred cither to 
one or to the other of the middle notes of the chord, we sec that the 
double determination is indeed doubly present. For the lower note of 
the middle interval is Third of the lower triad and Root of the upper, 
while the upper note is Fifth of the loner triad and Third of the upper. 

Now because the resolution can only be effected with respect 
to one of the two middle notes, the other double meaning remains 
unresolved. The other note in which the double meaning is still 
contained ha', however, as good a right to have it remedied, as the 
one for which that has been done. Hut instead of receiving satis- 
faction it is compelled to move forwards ; unless, indeed, it will 
persist as new dissonance in the consonance which has followed 
the resolution of the one note. To this, however, not having been 
properly cited for in the state of dissonance, it will show greater 
inclination than to moving onwards. Thus the resolution of the 
chord «•— G-b— flupon the Third 6", easily produces a new chord 
of the Seventh t— G— b—C instead of the triad t—G—C; and the 
resolution of the same chord upon the Fifth b, easily produces the 
chord of the Seventh F—G—b—D instead of the triad F — b — D. 
In fact by mere reference oT the dissonance to one or the other 
middle member of the chord of the Seventh the triad twoness is not 
yet removed. It was removed in the other resolution of the chord 
of the Seventh previously shown, and there, as in the chord of sus- 
pension, a more decided restoration of consonance followed. 

140. Thus in the second manner of resolution one of the middle 
parts of the chord of the Seventh is held, and the progression is de- 
termined upon it, while the other, if it doc - not endure and become 
new dissonance, has to proceed to one and the same note with the 
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part resolved. Besides this we have yet to mention a third kind, 
which proceeds in respect, not of one of the two middle notes, but of 
both at once, as an interval which remains and changes meaning ; be- 
cause from twofold meaning, to uhirh in the dissonance it is deter- 
mined, it arrives at simple by melodic advance of the dissonant parts. 

141. This is that resolution in which the interval of the minor 
Seventh is by divergent progression of both the extreme parts en- 
larged to thcOctavc, with which the persistent middle interval must 
stand in consonant relation : c.g. 

C—b—D—F . . ./s—b—D-/x 
or G— b\f— Do— F . , , Gp—b\)—/>v—Gt>. 

This resolution can therefore only occur for chords with a minor 
Seventh, in which the diminished triad takes part ; because only 
these can fulfil the conditions of the resolution. It must be observed 
besides, that here the resolution leads into another key. because it 
can only happen by chromatic progression of one of the two parts. 
Now chromatically different notes never lie inside the same key. 

142. In the first example above the sense of the resolution is, 
that the middle interval b—D, which by 6* and F is determined to 
have a double chord-meaning, receives a simple meaning by the 
progression of the two mutually dissonant voices to the Octave 
/s-/#. In the second example the case is similar. The middle 
interval /■'[>— »/b. which in g—E\>— <f\> F has double meaning, in 
G\>— h\> — Dy— (7b is not different as it i • an interv al, but only as it 
means part of a chord. Ah '/>:> would be different as an interval fo 'in 
/.'!>— tip or P\>, as will be understood from what was said eailier. 

143. This kind of resolution is less in use than any other. 
,T'or the succession of chords derived from the b minor key-sy-lem 
stretching out to the dominant side, namely g -F—J—< 2 

F—J—F?, cannot be confounded with the succession 
G .b—D—F - fl—b—D—fs.) Vet it was necessary to adduce 
it, that all possible forms might be surveyed together And now 
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it results, that the dissonant interval may pass in its resolution 
into each of the three intervals of the triad. 

(1) Into the Third; when one of two part* dissonant as a 
Second moves in resolving away from the other : the Seventh moving 
downwards or the Root upwards. 

(2) Into the Fifth , when both pans dissonant as a Seventh 
move in resolving towards each other : the Seventh moving down- 
wards and the Root upwards. 

(3) Into the Octave ; when both parts dissonant as a Seventh 
move in resolving away from one another : the Seventh moving 
chromatically upwards and the Root diatonicaily downwards, or 
the Root chromatically downwards and the -Seventh diatonicaily 
upwards. 

144. Thus every kind of melodic progression mot by springs; 
in the dissonant parts, which leads them away from or towards one 
another into one of the three triad intervals, contains the possibility 
of a resolution of the chord of the Seventh, and the- resolution can be 
brought about : 

1 ) by a new note, 

(2) by one of the two middle notes, 

(3) by both. 

145. The general scheme of the resolution of dissonance, as 
hitherto discussed, can be tabulated in the following form. Hut 
herein we take no count of difference in the triads combined, 
namely as they are major, minor, or diminished , we denote only 
the combination itself. That two triads of the same kind can 
never be shown united, is self-evident from the organic connexion 
of chords and from the nature of the key -system. 

The diminished triads are also counted as organic chord- 
formations. The chords of the Seventh G—b- D / . b — D F — a, 
D; F—a -C, though printed with the elements from the dominant 
and subdominant chords separated by a line of division. are none 
the less grounded as combinations of triads. The tliord G—b—D, F 



cannot have organic meaning as a union of the dominant triad 
«:th the subdominant Root, nor the chord D F — a — C as a union 
of the dominant Fifth with the subdominant triad. Only things 
of like kind can be united. With the triad only the triad can enter 
into union, but not the single chord-element, the solitary note. The 
first of the two chords of the Seventh contains the union of the triad 
G—b—D with the triad b—D\F, the second contains the union 
of the triad L>;F—a with the chord F — a — C. At the same time 
the interval of disunion D\F still has its meaning, and will always 
distinguish the chords of the Seventh in which it takes part essen- 
tially from the rest Hut the particular attribute does not shut 
them out from the general determination, which, as chords of the 
Seventh, they have in common with the others. 

146. The dissonance a> suspension is in general notation either 



,1-11 il r 1 1 1 — 1 1 

-\ l_„ ^1 l_lf 

For a, resolution may happen in two different ways ; namely, 

the double meaning in j'^ may be determined to I or to II. 

For b, only one kind of resolution is possible ; that is, for j ^ 

to give up the I ; because the Third (III) contained in the combi- 
nation has already pronounced for the meaning II, not being able 
to progress nictodically u ithout coming into dissonance with the 
•:.iddle note. Thus the resolutions for n will be : 

f I — 1 1 ,„ f I — II 
**'\ 1 — II A ) I — II 
III 1 — II I — II HI. 

the ic«>!i!tion for * : 

III — II 

I II 

III — II — 1- 
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147- The first form, | ' " ^ , gives the so-called chord of the 

Fifth and Fourth, in which the Fourth is contained as suspen- 
sion of the Third (Resolution a). The reason why the resolution 
A >n which the Fifth must be considered as a suspension of the 
Sixth, is not normally effective, has been mentioned earlier (par. 

The second form, I " ' " , gives the suspension above the 
1 I II 

Root: the Seventh as suspension of the Sixth in the chord of Six- 
Three. A suspension over the Fifth as dissonance will not be found 
until the chord of the Seventh ; in the triad, as Sixth, it is neither 
dissonant against the Root nor against the Third ; the Sixth added 
to the Root and the Third only forms a transposed triad, of which it is 
itself the Root, the Third being Fifth and the bass Third. Hut in the 
chord of the Seventh a suspended Sixth is in fact again a suspended 
F'ourth in the upper triad. 

148. The dissonance of the chord of the Seventh may be ex- 
pressed generally in the form 

1 1 — 111 — r 1 
1 1 — in — 11 

The resolutions of the chord of the Seventh wc have seen to be 
of two essentially different kinds. The first is. that instead of the 
inner interval of the chord there enters a new note mediating in itself 
between the two dissonant notes ; resolution then follows as in the 
chord of suspension : 

I I -HI— II 

I I— HI— II 

J" - 1 

I II— I 



The second is when the mediation of the dissonance is found in 
the contents of the chord of the Seventh itself. 

A. In one (a) or else in the other {&) of the two middle notes: 

f I — III — II 4 1 — III- — II 

I I— 111 — II [ '\ I — III — II 

jl-lll J I U 

( I II I III — 1 1 

With a the chord again acquires the meaning of a suspension ; the 
resolution here is : 



j I — III 

I I II 



III — II — I 

with ,3 the resolution is : 

J I H 

1 111— II 
II 1— III 

A". If the resolution is to be determined in respect of both 
middle notes at once, taken as an interval, so that this middle in- 
terval persists and becomes consonant in the chord of resolution, 
then that again may happen in two ways, according to the quality 
of the triads combined in the chord of the Seventh : 

r 1 — in — 11 ,,, 'i-m-ii 
^ i 1 - in — 11 i-m-ii 
11 — 1- in — 11 1- — in — 1 1 ~ — 1 

In a the Seventh moves chromatically upwards, in {$) the Root 
chromatically downwards. Here the middle interval in the chord 

of the Seventh has the double meaning . ' ^ ^ . in the first reso- 

lution » it decides for I- III, in the second (;T for III— II. 

The last kind of resolution of the chord of the Seventh requires 
chiMnatic progtcsMon, and thereby brings about a change of key. 
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Yet other ways of resolution will have to be cited, in which chro- 
matic changes enter ; but of these the fitting place is not found till 
afterwards. For they give rise to a union of chords of the Seventh 
following immediately one upon the other ; and that is a succession 
which ought previously to be considered in itself, as coming or- 
ganically into existence. 



PROGRESSION OF PARTS IN SEVENTH HARMONY. 

149. The progression of the Seventh in giving rise to haimony 
of the Seventh cannot be other than it is in triad- succession. 
For harmony of the Seventh is really nothing else than such suc- 
cession gathered up into a chord ; and. as we have already seen, it 
can only contain two conjunct or rather two overlapping triads. 

In the passage from C—e—G to G — b — A the note b to be under- 
stood must mean advanced C, and D advanced e. D cannot be 
derived from C. That would express immediate passage from 

C G to G D, such as occurs in icale construction But chord 

passage from C — t — G to G — b — D can only happen by means of 
t- G—b: as C — e — G-b — c — G-b — D — G; and the harmony of 
the Seventh produced from it can only contain the succession 
b — r — G- b — /> — G united as b — D ~e — G, in the same position 
and with the same progression of the parts as in the triad-suc- 
cession. 

1 50. Ai cordingly, when the Seventh enters to the Root already 
present, i c. when the triad which lies uppermost is joined on to 
the triad next underneath, it can only issue from the Root of the 
lower triad : for no other part can mclodirally lead to the Fifth 
of the upper triad ; and there can be no directly intelligible pro- 
gression except that conceived melodically. That is, the Seventh 
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must issue as a Second from the Root of the lower triad, and thus 
form the Fifth of the upper triad, or vice vers,i : because the change 
of chord consists in this difference alone. Where other progressions 
happen, or where the note gone over enters in another meaning in 
the new chord, there, in fact, combined successions arc present : such 
that in them has taken place a double progrcs-ion, a twofold change. 
So, e.g., in the succession C—e—G G—b—D in the position 

b /> — G, where the root t' has first advanced to the Fifth b of the 

triad .—G—b, and then the Koot e of this latter to the Fifth D of 
the triad G—b—D. In Seventh-formation, then, the first and 
second or the second and third triads in the row must be joined, as 
t< --C—e—G or b—D—e—G. 

W herefore, il the unpieparcd Seventh tan only enter descending 
from :he Root itself or its Octave, because the connexion of the triads 
produces it in this manner .done, it follows that for the Seventh to 
umve ascending on to the Koot must always be against the natural 
nrj ill p.i.-sage. 

151. l.ct us now consider the opposite succession, that towards 
the sutxlominant side, i.e. leading from an up|>er triad to a 
lower. Here the Fifth of the first triad advances to the Root of 
the second joined closest to it. In the triad succession from 
G—b — D to c — G — b, which leads to the position G—b—e, D has 
advanced to e. The Seventh-harmony of this succession appears 
in the position G — * — D — e. Here the note added to the initial 
triad is Boot of the chord of the Seventh. In the succession towards 
the dominant side it was its Seventh, as such the Fifth of the upper 
triad, and then by its nature a second, something that makes no 
beginning and that can only enter in succession to something gone 
before. Therefore the unprepared Seventh will not appear other- 
wise than struck after the Koot or its Octave, and for this very 
reason, be it said in passing, preferably too upon that part of ;lie 
bar which corresponds metrically to it. the second or so-called 
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' weak ' part. On the other hand the Root of the chord of the 
Seventh, which is as well Root of the lower triad, has the nature of 
a beginning ; it is in essence a firit, something that can precede 
something else. The unprepared Seventh struck afterwards as in the 
succession C--f- G ' i> — C — <•— G will always be heard as a part 
that has moved onwards ; the Root entering to the prepared Seventh 
produces rather the effect of a fresh part added The chord of 
the Seventh with prepared Seventh finds moreover its appropriate 
place upon the first, so-called ' strong,' metrical member of the bar. 

152. So too, taken i;uite generally, to any note held maybe 
struck the next lying over it, but not the next lying under. The 
former is always a positive, a first, a Boot ; the latter a relative, a 

second, a Fifth. Therefore the form ^ - 1— 0 5 r is under all cir- 
ir 

cumstanccs a right one ; the opposite, I is admissible 

only under particular conditions. The simultaneous sound of two 
cont£ious notes when the lower follows the higher can only appear 

in the form 'f 51 ~— p', particular occurrences excepted. 

153. From this it becomes manifest, why out of the successions 
above (par. 1 23) constructed into chords of the Seventh, from one 
triad into another not joined to it, those which lead to the sub- 
dominant side alone sound right ; but those l«> the dominant side, 
with the exception of the first {C — c — G b - D—F — 6"), cross- 
grained, disjointed, and ' Fifth)'.' The succession from the triad 
C—e—G to the triad DjF—<t. which there Comes mil as a chord of 
the Seventh in the form C — D — /•" — tf.docs not sound 1'ifthy. because 
there exists no necessity for deriving the note D from C or for hearing 
it as a C that has gone forward; as Root of a chord of the Seventh it 
can be just as well derived from the <- of the C major triad, supposing 
that a natural progression should introduce it by this road. But 
taking the triad D F—a first and letting C- c- G follow, whereby 
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thc*chord of the Seventh is produced in the position C--r— G— a, 
then in that case the Seventh (7 must either h»vc arisen from the ad- 
vance of a, according to w hich the triads D F—a and C—e- G 
U ould stand next one another in Fifth-position, unlinked, and 
therefore not as a succession ; or else in C -c—G—a the note 
C, will be heard as an F moved onwards, that is, as a Seventh not 
derived from the Root of the a minor triad, but entering disjointed])- ; 
which, as has been shown, is inorganic, and must also sound wrong. 
Therefore, for all cases, Seventh formations going to disjunct 
triads lying beneath, i.e. in the subdotninant direction, as 

C-c-G C-D-F-a ' ,'?/ ^ ^ 

D/ F- a ■ D-e-G-b ' 'X , 

e_G-b c-F-a-C, and soon. ' '^NW 

in this form sound right; those going to disjunct triads lying 
above, i.e. in the dominant direction, as 

C-e— G ■ b— D— F— G 
b— D / F • - a — C — c — F 
a— C — c • G — b — D — c, and so on, 

with the exception of the first. C—c—G b—D—F—G, sound 
Fifthy or disjointed ; in a word, wrong. 

1 54. We have found that for the passing Seventh melodic 
motion descending from the Root alone accords with natural suc- 
cession, and not motion ascending on to it ; but that with the pre- 
pared Seventh the Root can enter cither way. The explanation of 
those successions, where the Root of the lower triad cannot be 
derived from the Fifth of the upper, still remains to be given as re- 
gards their inner meaning. Wc mean those which, like C—r- C 
C—P—F- a, contain an apparent juxtaposition of two primary- 
triads, yet do not give the effect of consecutive Fifths. Wc have 
indeed found, that here the note P. in respect of the construction 
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of the dissonance, may be as well derived from the Thirds as from 
the Root C. But it has been also said, that the progression of 
parts in harmony of the Seventh can be no other than that in 
triad succession. Now if we make the Seventh-chord arise in the 
passage to the disjunct triad, as the Seventh -chords arose in the 
passage to conjunct triads, and therefore the above chord 
C—D—F- a in the succession 

C_c-G . . . C-c-a . . .C-P-a . . . D-F-a = C-D-F-a, 

then the n"te P is by no means produced melodically from e. There 
is no possibility at all that it should have been so produced, because 
the harmony of the Seventh arises only from the union of the two 
last triads of the triple succession, C — F — a ant! D, F — a , but with 
the triad C — F — a the note e, Third of the C major triad, which in 
C—e —a lasted on as Fifth of the a minor triad, is removed. Even if 
we would derive the Seventh-harmony C—D—F—a from the a 
minor triad of the succession in the manner of chord-unions of the 
second degree of affinity (par. 91), C must still progress to D, c to F. 
Now apparent necessity for leading t to D, intentional working to- 
wards a .set end, cannot be brought in here , because we arc not now 
speaking of fine-art construction, but only of natural formations 
^elf-produced, without approach of individually determined will. 
Therefore the succession C—c—G-C—D — F — a, if justifying 
itself to the ear, must be explained from some other grouping than 

the one denoted above : C—e—G C—t—a C—F—a - D—F—a 

- . 

= C— D~F — a ; for that contains progression of Fifths C — G— 
D—a between the first chord and the last. 



SUCCESSION OF SEl'EXTK CHORDS 



Si 



SUCCESSION OF SEl'EXTH CHORDS. 

• 155. In the second kind of resolution of the Seventh (par. 138) 
there is contained the germ of a continued series of joined Seventh 
chords That resolution was effected by the intervention of one of 
the two notes of the middle interval of the chord. E.g. in the 
Seventh chord t — G — b — D the dissonance can be found as a 
double meaning cither in G, as 

I II 

e G D 
III — II 

or in *. as 

I-II1 
c b D 
I II 

and the resolution will in the first case be 
c G C 
III-II-I 

and in the other 

F b D 
1 1 1 - 1 1 1 

In the first case the progression leads towards the subdominant 
side, in the second towards the dominant : for in the first the Third 
of the lower triad, and in the second the Third of the upper triad, is 
the note which determines the resolution. But because in neither 
of these two determinations is the whole of the middle interval 
.iCLi.iinted for in the resolution, but only one or the other of its 
les, therefore, as was earlier noticed, the slighted note is more 
inclined to stop in its place than to move forward to the restora- 
tion of consonance. It has no interest in the resolution. Hut so a 
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new dissonance arises, because the note which moves to its resolu- 
tion comes into dissonance w ith the note which stays, and that as 
Root or as Seventh of a new Seventh chord. For with the Seventh 
chord above, <—(?—*— D, taking the G as link, the resolution 
e—G—b—C follows, and, taking the b as link, the resolution 
F—G — b—D ; supposing that in the first case b, in the second G, 
stays in its place. With this, one Seventh-harmony has passed 
into another. If this succession be continued further in the same 
way, then, Mailing from the tonic triad, the following two series 
will arise : — 

(1) Towards the »ubdomin»nt side, when in the Seventh chords 
the lower note of the middle interval determines the resolution : 
C— c— G C-c-G-a C— c— F— a C — D — F— a •■■ 

b-D— F-a 

(2) Towards the dominant side, when in the Seventh chords the 
upper note of the middle interval determines the resolution : 

C— e— G ••• b— C— c— G b— D— c— G b—D— F—G 
b-D— F-a 

In the first scries may now be found that which by triad pro- 
gression alone could not be produced, continuous succession from 
the first member to the fourth, from C—t—G to C — D — F — a; in 
which the Root of the triad D F- a is produced, not by the 
ascent of C, but by the descent of .-, which as Seventh of F had to 
rt'.'jlv< to />. 

1 56. This series contains in each of it* members a construction 
of dissonance following correctly from the member next preceding. 
The other, on the contrary, is at once manifested to be inad- 
missible in the succession from the second member to the third, 
because there the Seventh moves ascending on to the Root ; now 
if not prepared the Seventh can only proceed from the Root 
Therefore if the succession C—c—G b—D—F—G commends 
itself as perfectly right to the car, its construction is not to be 



explained out of the second of the above series in the same way 
as the construction of the succession C—r—G C—D—F—a is 
explained out of the first, in which every member stands in right 
succession with that which goes before as well as with that which 
follows. Here the process of construction must be otherwise de- 
rived. YVc shall return to it in considering the chord of the 
dominant Seventh. 

157. Every succession from a triad to the disjunct triad upon 
the dominant side, except only that which leads from the l.mic 
to the upper diminished triad, will also at once bring out the same 
incongruity in the construction of the dissonance as that just found 
in the example given ; as.eg., D F — a---C—f — G— a, t—G— 

P — F — n— b, F — a — C-i — G — b — C. and so on. We always 
have to choose between hearing two triads moved side by side in 
primary position, and finding the Seventh ascend on to the Root. 
Hut the one and the other are alike against the nature of continu- 
ous progression. 

158. The passage C—c—G C— P—F—a, in the subdominant 
series above, stands in intelligible succession by its intermediate 
members C— e— C— a and C—r—F—a. Now this succession 
leads through two Seventh chords preceding C—D—F—n, and so 
joins the third Seventh chord in sequence with the first. Thus a 
scries of Seventh chords progressing through the first, third, fifth, 
seventh members of the one above, must also be linked intelligibly. 
For from the third to the fifth, from the fifth to the seventh, there 
is repeated only the same relation of the first to the third. 

1 59. The tot series puts together in Scvcnth-hai monies a pro- 
grcssion of triads related in the Third. In the second, which every 
lime passes by a member of the first without stopping, we get as 
Seventh -succession a progression of triads related in the Fifth The 
s .imc follows if we progress through the second, fourth, sixth, 
e'ghth members. A third series, led through the first, fourth. 
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seventh, tenth members, contains in the succession from one 
member to another a contraction of three progressions , and can 
therefore, after the first step starting from the triad, no longer 
regularly appear to follow correctly. For such a progression brings 
with it the simultaneous advance of three parts by a Second, 
namely, continual passage into disjunct triads. This, it is true, 
may be correctly managed by means of intermediate triads (par. 
90) ; but the course of the parts thereby necessitated comes into 
contradiction with that which the Seventh to be resolved demands 
here. It doe* so quite decidedly in the succession of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth members of the sericN, as well as in those which 
correspond periodically with that place, where triads in primary 
position twice stand next one another. Therefore in this scries 
those successions will alone seem right tr. the car which answer to 
linked progression of disjunct triads and at the same time fulfil the 
requirements of dissonance. 

160. The 8r»t series of joined Seventh-harmonies, progressing 
towards the luMorainant side in triads related in the Third, is: 

L 2. 3- 4- 

C-c-G C-c-G— a C-c— F— a C — D — F— a 
C a; F t D; 

5. 6. 7. 8. 

b — D — F— a b — D — F— G b — D — c— G b — C — c — G •■• 
b; G 7 17 C\ 

The second, progressing in triads related in the Fifth- 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

C.—e — G C— c— F— a b-D— F -a b U-e— G 
C Ft b ; e7 

5. 6. 7 , 

a-C-c-G ■■• a-C-D-F ... G -b-D-F G--b — C. — e - 
■7 £); G- Ct 
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The third, progressing in triads without direct relationship : 



'• ■■ 3 4. 

C— c— G ••• C— D— F— a b— D— c — G ••• a— C— c— F... 

C t), tj Ft 

> 6 7- 8. 

G-b— D-F G-a-C-c F-a-b— D e-G-b-C - 

07 a 7 b; Ct 



the last offending against triad continuity in the successions 4-5 
and 5-6. 

if".i. To complete our view of the whole subject, the corre- 
sponding three scries of joined Seventh-harmonics towards the 
dominant side shall also rind place here; the stubborn succession of 
the same has already been discussed. 

The first scries, progressing in triads related in the Third, is : 

'• «■ 3- 4- 

C_c— G ■■• b— C— c-G h— D-c-G b-D-F— G •- 
C C, e 7 G 7 

5- 6. j. s. 

b-D-F— a C-D-F— a C-c-F— a C-c-G-a ... 
h 'r D; F, a7 

The second, progressing in triads related in the Fifth : 

' * 3- 4- 

(j_c_G b-D-c-G b-D-F-a C_c-F- a 
C e 7 b; • p, 

$ 7. s. 

C-e-G-b L>- F-G-b D-l -a-C o -G-.v-C 

Cs G; d; 
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The third, progressing in tri.ids without direct relationship: 

I. 2 3 4- 

C-c—G b — D — F — G C — c— I' — a ••• D-e-G-b ••• 
C G; Ft c7 

5. 6. 7. 8. 

D — K — a — C ••• c— G— b— C --• F — a — b — D ■ G — a — C — c --• 
I); C- b, A7 

The first two scries arc marked faulty by the entrance ascending 
of the Seventh. In the third, to this must be added the inconse- 
quent progression of the disjunct triad-, which in the progression 
towards the subdomirunt side was enough to prevent the scries 
from subsisting without periodic interruption. 

i6j. Tlius altogether a sequence of Seventh-harmonies can be 
framed only to the siibdoniinant side, because in that direction 
alone are the rcquiicmcnts of organically lawful succession corre- 
sponded to. And here in the first and second scries it may be 
continued uninterruptedly, but in the third it is interrupted by 
Fifth successions, uhieh set in periodically. 

103, Hut a sequence in Seventh-harmonic* towards the dominant 
side i* -elf-contradictory. This scries is really an inverted one. 
In the opposite direction, if the progression were from the third to 
the second, from the fourth to the third member, it would seem 
quite consequent , because then it becomes exactly a subdominant 
scries, 01 a scries in which the Third of the lower triad is taken as 
liul.ui- the <!is-ur..ti;cc. 1 In the dominant series it is the Third 
of the upper triad upon v, hicli the resolution follows.) So too the 
progression here fiom the fourth to the second, from the fifth to 
the third member, and so forth, would follow quite correctly. 

104. Seventh-formation, when earned tcm.itils the dominant 
side, can only consist of mere triad-union, and not of linked Seventh 
chords. as found practicable in the directum towards the subdominant 
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side. Therefore upon the dominant side, only the passages into triads 
related in the Third and in the Fifth can be gathered up into a 
Sev enth chord, but not the passage into a disjunct triad. Towards 
the subdominant side that also is a possible progression, linked 
namely, by Seventh chords 

165. The possibility of framing dissonance tow ards the disjunct 
triads of the dominant side is not thereby unconditionally denied ; 
only the combination cannot be reached by the linking diann 
directly from this series The succession a—C—c---G—b—l>— f 
which out of the primary position of the first triad is bad, will 
seem perfectly right out of the Six-Three position of the .amc, 
C—'—it b—D—t-G, liecausc here the chords C—e—a and 
b—P—G stand in ri^ht succession to one another, and the 
Seventh D is produced from the. Similarly the Six- Four position 
of the first triad would afford a good progression. 

166. Now if the succession -C -b—l)—F—G is found 
right to feeling, and yet cannot be linked by the scries C—e—G-- 
i-C-e-G- b-D- -r-G - b -D-F-C fas the succession 
C—<—G---C—D—F—,t is linked by the series C— < — (J .. 
C-.-C-O...C-* -F-a-C-D-F-a); and if further in tins 
subdominant series every passage to a disjunct triad, as D F —a - 
D—t—G—b, e -G—b ■■- r—F—a—C, /'—o—C ••■/•"— (7- b -/', 
is right equally with the first, but in the dominant series, except 
the first, every other, as £) /•_,, C—c—G~a. t—G—b - 
J> /—,!■ b, F—a- -C G—b—C, seems wrong; then the 
goodness of the succession C-t- G-b- D~F -G must by all 
mean, have its reason m something else than the linking itemed 
from these series. Now m:h P !c triad-linking will bring about the 
union of the minor triad with the dominant triad, Hut from the 
.•seventh chord hence arising b — F> G to the union of the 
dominant and the diminished triads in b—D-F- G there is in- 
quired a progression of the t to F ; and this makes the Seventh 
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enter ascending to the Root This is what wc hear in the succes- 
sion C—e — G—b — D — F— G, where the entrance ascending of the 
Seventh does not strike the mind as being contrary to smooth 
progression. This smoothness is founded in the nature of the 
chord of the dominant Seventh, which results from the union of these 
two triads. We have now to consider this more closely, as the first 
of the three chords of the Seventh in which the limits of the key- 
system appear joined. 



SEVENTH CHORDS OF THE KEY-SYSTEM 
PASSING IX TO ITSELF. 

I. Dominant Seventh Chord. 

167. Wc have found the essence of harmonic dissonance in a 
contradiction, a double determination, that the sounding together 
of two dissonant notes produces in a third note. It is the simul- 
taneous determination of a note to be Root and Fifth. Root and 
Third, or Third and Fifth. Rut decided opposition is only contained 
in the first determination. For the Third according to its notion 
unites Root and Fifth in itself, and therefore is not the opposite of 
one or other of these two triad elements in their separation, but 
rather only the opposite of the separation itself. Thus a completely 
satisfactory resolution of the Seventh chord could not be reached 
through one of the notes of the chord, which have only the im- 
jicrfcct opposition of the Third with one of the other two elements ; 
but a fresh note had 10 enter instead of the middle interval, and 
then in it the two dissonant notes call forth the douhle determina- 
tion of Root ami Fifth. 

168. This double determination of strong opposition is situated 
in the very origin of the Ley it-elf, when it< dominant and subdtv 
minant arc sounded at once ; for then the tonic is at once Fifth 
of the subdominant and Root of the dominant • 



I II 

F C G 
1 II 

This is the Fifth-rclalion of the two notes, which they have . 
regards the Root, and it splits the Root into opposite meaning 
Third-relation (connexion in a chord) the dissonant notes rind 
the simultaneous union of the dominant triad with the diminish. 

triad of the dominant side, G—b—D b—D—F, as uoinin.u 

Seventh chord, 

I— HI— XI 
G b D F 
I — III — II 

which for its resolution postulates that former Fifth-relation of tr 
notes /"and G in the Root C. 

169. This Seventh chord has the same importance in the key .1 
dissonance which the tonic triad possesses as consonance. Tl- 
former refers unambiguously to the latter ; for it is precisely ;)• 
Root of the tonic triad itself, which is here set at two in itself h 
the two dissonant notes, and its unity restored by the rcsolutioi 
Therefore it is that this Seventh chord leads to the j*. rfcet cadenc 

170. Characteristic of the dominant Seventh chord, as also of tr 
Seventh chord on the Third of the dominant, to be hereafter moi 
minutely discussed, is the interval of the diminished Fifth, w hie 
in this harmony is contained between the Third of the dominai 
chord and the Root of the subdominant chord. If in the key of 
major or C minor the notes b and F sound together, then b wi 
want to move to C, F to <■ in the minor key tin;) Between b <m 
/"no triad unity is present , therefore to bring one about by tl 
11c. rest way is v, hat is wanted. Hut each note seeks to make it se 
fell, arid so the note /"draws buy to C, and the note b drrv> 
dov.11 to ,-. In the minor key i< will draw / to <•(>, been.-: /. an 
<t>*tand by the augmented trj.nl c^—f.—b in nearer ehord-relatic 
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than the notes b and F taken out of the separated dominant and 
subdominant triads. For even if the limits of the key-system are 
outwardly united in its passage into itself, yet the inward separation, 
the twoncss of basis, will always prevent such a union from producing 
a triad unity, such as we have comprehended in the notion of the 
major or minor triad. The diminished triad D, F—a contains indeed 

in — a the interval of Third, but not in D- a an interval of Fifth ; 

the diminished triad b—D F contains neither Fifth nor Third in- 
terval. Similarly in the two diminished triads of the minor key 
DjF— dp, i< — D x F, neither interval is contained ; and, in respect of 
the Fifth, the difference in our notation of capital and small letters 
has already brought this prominently before the eyes. It is true 
that in the so-called augmented triad 

III — I 
eb G b 
I— III 

Fifth-relation of the outside notes is also not present, but then both 
arc bound to the middle note in Third-relation. On the other hand 
the diminished triads contain only one direct relation between two 
notes, DjF— a, b—DF, while the third stands in triad-relation to 
neither of the other two. Thus the dissonant augmented triad may 
still lay claim to a meaning of unity as against the diminished, and 

the interval b ep, against b— — -F. count as an approach towards 

unity, proportionably to the nature of the minor key, 

171. Although the splitting in two of the principal triad is 
most strongly manifested in the Third of the dominant sounded 
together with the Root of the subdominant triad, yet it is also 
contained and with the same meaning! in the Fifth of the dominant 
sounded together with the Root of the subdominant. Only the 
dissonance of these two notes is less plainly to be felt, because we 
maybe tempted to confuse the Fifth of the dominant with the Third 
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below of the subdominant (e.g. in the C major key D with d) ; 
hence the chord DjF — a, where not determined by the context, 
may be easily taken for the d minor triad d—F—a, and in itsell 
appears less like a diminished chord than the chord /' — DjF does. 
In the minor key there is not room for this confusion, because 
there the difference of D, F—ap and dp— F— up, which is correla- 
tive to that in the major key of D; F—a and d-F—a, is suffi- 
ciently distinct to the car. 

172. In the combined sound of the Third and Fifth of the do- 
minant with the subdominant Root and its Third, in b—D, F—a, the 
limits of the key-system have come together. In this union 
b—D; F—a we must think of the key-system as turned about upon 
itself. The boundaries placed united a_s middle make the middle come 
out divided as boundariee. 

F a C c G b D 
(c) G-b-D F— a— C (e) 

Here the middle b—D; F—a as Seventh chord refers its dis- 
sonance b a to the middle of the system, i.e. to e, the Third of 

the tonic triad, which from meaning union as Third 

I -III — II 
C c G 

is by b and a brought into contradiction by meaning at once Root 
ami Hf:h 

I- II 

a C b 
1 II 

173 The same applies to the minor kcy systcm with regard to 
the Seventh chord b—D/F—ap and <-;>. the Third of the tonic : 
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F ap C cb G b D 

(ep) G— b — D F-ab— C 



174- Reference to the Root C in the dissonance G F is a pro- 
perty of the dominant Seventh chord G'—d—D F, in the major 
as well as in the minor key ; wherefore this chord, and not that 
just named, may rightly lay claim to the meaning of principal Serenth- 
harmony. Then the Seventh chord which stands opposite to the 
principal one, namely, D, F—a—C or />//■— <rb— C, relates to the 
Fifth of the tonic triad. These three Seventh chords, standing in 
their dissonance in antithetical relation to the notes of the tonic 
triad, all contain the interval of the joined limits. /? 7" ; they belong 
to the tran«po«ed key-system. The rest of the Seventh chords 
relating to notes outside the tonic triad arc contained in the 
antran»poted system. 

175. The whole system of Seventh-harmonics is : 

(A) In the major kcv. 

b-D F-a 
e 

G — b — 1J F D F—a—C 
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1 7O. Up to this w e have considered the Seventh chord as merely 
a union of two overlapping triads, without heeding the particular 
quality of the triads so combined. But now that too must be in- 
vestigated, and the meaning which it has for the character of the 
Seventh-harmony brought out 

177. The Seventh-harmonics of the untransposcd key-system : 

1 1 III— I II-III-I II III I IIIII-I 

F a C c, a C e G. C e G b, c G b D 

I-III-ll I— I II II I-III-I1 I-1II-II 

each consist of the union of a major and a minor triad. The two 
notes (firming the middle interval of the Seventh-harmony are con- 
tained organically in both triads, with different' determination in 
each . si> that in the first and third Seventh chords they stand thus . 

1 II- Ml 
III — II 
a C 
c G 

and in the second and fourth thus : 

fill — ] 
, I — III 

C e 
G b 

Here a combination of two real triads appears as harmonic 
union, dissonant in its outside members, which last do not bear to 
one another the relation of either of the three triad-intervals. This 
is the only dissonance contained in the combined sound. 

17S. Hut the Seventh chords which contain both the extreme 
notes of the unfranchised system. D and /■', together, 

G— b — D F. b-D F-a. D I F—a—C, 
and ilitreby. define the transposed system, arc of other nature 
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and quality than those of the untransposcd system. Here the 
dissonance docs not so flatly consist in ambiguity of the middle 
interval, nor its manifestation merely in the sounding together 
of the outside note* of the Seventh chord. Indeed it is altogether 
untrue that in these chords there is found union of real triad*. 

We may be able to comprehend Seventh-harmony in general 
under the notion only of triad-twoncss, and the dissonant triad* 
may have. ItVc the consonant, organic existence in that notion ; yet 
still they have it but as dissonant chords, that arc of their nature 
cleft, and not se!f-roundcd in their component parts. In the first 
of the three Seventh chord-, above. C—h- /> F. which con- 
sists of the union of the triads G—b—P and h — D F. the di- 
minished triad / — D /•"will surrender the component part of the 
G major triad. b—D. wholly to the latter triad on being joined 
with it : the Seventh chord G — b — P F is heard as the dominant 
chord G—b--D together with the subdoininant Root F. The 
second Seventh chord b — P F—n, made up of the diminished 
triads b — D F and P, F— >>, make-, itself heard as the sound of 
the Third and Fifth of the dominant together with Root and Third 
of the subdominant. The third Seventh chord, made up of the 
triads D[F — a and F—a — C, makes itself heard only as the union 
of the subdominant triad F—a— Ovith P, the Fifth of the dominant. 

[79. In the dominant Seventh-harmony G - b~ D F. the Seventh 
stands apart, and out of all real triad-relation to the chord. In 
the Seventh-harmony on the Fifth of the dominant, PF—a—C 
i ' D F - ,r|>— C\ the Root stands similarly separate and out of triad- 
relation. In the Seventh-harmony on the Third of the dominant, 
b — D F — a !b — /) /•"— rif)\ the division is there in the middle of 
the chord ; it falls asunder into two parts, of which the lower bc- 
'ongsto the dominant triad, the upper t" the subdominant. Indeed 
all three Seventh chords take their contents from the dominant and 
subdominant triads alone, and are only distinguished by their taking 
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more or less from the one or the other; the first has for contents 
the dominant triad complete and the Root of the subdominant 
triad, the second has the subdominant triad complete and the Fifth 
of the dominant triad, the third has the Third and Fifth of the 
dominant and the Root and Third of the subdominant. 

i So. Now- since the Seventh of the dominant chord is not related 
to any note of the triad lying underneath it, and since further it is 
decidedly a Root fof the subdominant chord), that is, a primary, of 
independent value, and not a Fifth such as are the Sevenths in the 
untransposcd system, that is. a secondary getting its derivation from 
a primary, or Root— therefore this interval may enter to the triad 
ascending arid descending alike, altogether freely, just as the Root 
of any Seventh chord might enter in ascending or descending motion 
or as a new part added to the triad. To the triad 6" — D as 
dominant chord, apart from any particular kind of melodic derivation. 
/■" the Root of the subdominant chord may enter, just as the Root 
of the e minor triad related to it in the Third might do. And yet 
to G—b—D as ionic triad./S. the Fifth of the minor triad on b, 
cannot otherwise be added than as springing out of the Root 67. 
just as to the triad G F\)—<i the Fifth F of the /<'[> therein con- 
tained can as Seventh only be derived out of the Root G. 

1 8 1 . Thus the tonic triad, as well as anyothcr that contains the 
Fifth of the tonic triad, may be followed by the dominant Seventh 
chord, and the Seventh may enter to the Root in as good succes- 
sion ascending as descending. And thus the passage C—c—G- 
b—P-F—G, which the ear allows to be right, while others 
like it, c.g D F—a C—i—G—a, c—G—b ■■■ P—F—a—r. 
sound wrong, is really only a progression from C—t — G\ab—D~G. 
and the Sev enth /"accompanying the last chord is derived ascending 
from thc<' • a progression that cannot occur with other passages of 
this form, because then the Seventh would want to be introduced 
descending, whereby parallel Fifths arise with the lowc-t part. 
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1 82. Now.with regard tothcsucccssion ("—<■— G ■ b— D—F— G, r 
what determines e, the Third of the tonic, to split asunder and 
move simultaneously upwards and downwards, must be the ten- 
dency to gather up the key within its boundaries, to characterise 
it as a determined and sharply defined whole. The succession 
C— <• — G-b — D — G docs not so far contain any determina- 
tion of the key; so too the succession C—t—G-C—F—a leaves 
the key still undetermined. In the former cither C — € — G or 
h — D— G may be tonic triad, in the latter C—f—G or C—F — a; 
in that we can take C—t—G for subdominant triad, in this for 
dominant Iriad, quite as well as for tonic. If detcrminatcness of 
key is to be expressed, if C—i—G is to be determined as tonic 
middle by one other chord, then the movement must not be to either 
the subdominant or the dominant side singly ; it must be carried 
to both at once. Beginning and end united in time with the middle 
in immediate succession, this is the meaning of the double motion 
in the Third of the tonic, when it passes to the Root of the sub- 
dominant and the Fifth of the dominant at the same time. But in 
the t hord -succession C—c—G b—D—F—G this happens. The 
progression t - F takes on a tendency to the luodominant side, the 
progression e ■ D to the dominant side, But the tendency may 
be active towards both sides with equal energy, or with pre- 
ponderating energy for one side or the other. In progressing from 
the tonic triad to the subdominant triad there arises the succession 

I 11 

C — e — G C — F — a, 

and in progressing to the dominant triad the succession 



II I 

C-c-G -b— D-G. 



The first is determined upon the Root of the tonic triad, the second 
upon its Fifth ; because in the first the former passes out of Root- 
meaning into Fifth-meaning, and in the second the latter passes out 
of Fifth-meaning into Root-meaning. 

183. In these successions the melodic progression happens so 
that t passes to For AG to a, C to b. 

F — a — C — c— G — b— D. 

184. If the motion turns to both sides with equal energy, then 
the tonic triad itself is quite dissolved in the passage : 

F-a . . . b-D. 



Here C— e — G passes into b — D — F— a. 

185. If it presses preponderantly towards the lubdominant side, 
then the Root of the tonic triad, as Fifth of the subdominant triad, 
will remain unmoved ; it becomes the Seventh of the resulting 
Seventh chord : 




Here C — c — G passes into C ■ D-~F—n. 

Ifcfj. If the inclination is preponderantly directed towards the 
dominant side, then the Fifth of the tonic- triad, as Root of the do- 
minant triad, will keep its place ; it becomes the Root of the re- 
sulting Seventh chord : 



Mere C~ 
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187. The same process, employed upon the system of the minor 
key, gives results shown as follows : 

F-ab-C-cb-G-b-D 



F-ab b ~ D 
C— cb— G 
b— D/F— at) 




188. These three dissonance-determinations which arise out of 
the splitting asunder of the tonic Third and unite the dominant and 
subdominant sides, can, as being nearly related, pass into another 
easily in any order of arrangement. 

189. All possible successions of these three Seventh- harmonics 

arc contained — 

1. For the major key in the series : 

b— Dj'F— a C— D— F— a-b— D— F— G C— D— F— a ••• 

, — 2 3 * 

b— D; F— a b— D— F— G b— D / F— a. 
I 3 ' 
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II. For the minor key in the series : 
b— D/F— ab- C— D— F-at>- b— D— F— G- - C— D— F— ab -- 

b— D/F— a 1 ? b-D— F— G- b— D/H-ap. 
t 3 I 

These chords always contain two notes, D and F, in common ; 
therefore in every passage only one or two parts have to move, 
and, where they progress together, in parallel Sixths or Thirds. In 
itself, therefore, the progression of the parts cannot be faulty. The 
approach of the Seventh ascending to the Root, as it occurs in the 

successions 1 2, 3 2, and 3 1, might, in view of what 

has been said about the entrance of the Seventh, arouse theoretical 
suspicion. But the effect of these successions, although a little 

rough in ! 2 and 3 2 of the major key, may count as right ; 

and their justification too in theory will result from the nature 
of the diminished triads B F~a and D;F-<>\>, as the free entrance 
of the dominant Seventh resulted from the nature of the diminished 
triad 1>—D;F. 

19a In the successions 1 2 and 3 2 in both series wc see 

b move to C dissonant against D , and in the succession 3 1 we 

find G going in the first scries to a, in the second to ab. both dissonant 
to />. 

191. With the dominant Seventh chord G — b—D F the excuse 
found for the same progression was : that the 8eventh of this chord 
is a note not joined to the dominant triad, lying underneath it, not 
growing out of it, and therefore not claiming derivation from its Root. 

192. Wit!) the Seventh chord D, F— a— C the Boot is similarly 
a note parted off from the subdominant triad which lies above it ; 
it docs not enter into inner union with F and a. The note C as- 
cending from the b finds in D no hindrance to its uniting with F 
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and a into the F major triad, such as a C ascending from At) would 
find in d ; where F and a belong to the triad d—F — a as Third and 
Fifth already, and the passage into the other meaning, in C — F — a, 
can only be gained by the progression d- ■ C. 

193. Thus the successions b — D F — a - C—D — F — a and 
b — D — F — G-C — D — F — a do not seem discontinuous or faulty 
to the car ; while, shifted into the territory of the F major key, 
with the minor triad d—F— a instead of the diminished D F—a, 
as B\f—d—F—a C—d—F—a, B\>-J—F—G C—d—F—a, 
they prove inadmissible. 

194. Far easier is it to enter into the meaning of these suc- 
cessions where they relate to the intervals of the minor key, as in 
b—D'F—ab ■■■ C — D — F — a\}, b-D—F—G ■■- C-D-F—a\). 
Although the dissonant interval, as to its outward structure, is 
the same in these chords as in those of the major key, yet the 
effect of the dissonance is far less rough or hard. In this we once 
again find it confirmed, that the cfTcct does not lie in the im- 
mediate ratio of the dissonant notes themselves, but is produced and 
receives its character from other relations. The reason of these 
chords being easier to understand lies in this : that the combined 
sound of D! F — irb is heard distinctly as a chord of division, while 
PIF—a by its likeness to d — F—a may leave us in doubt as to 
which of the two chords is to count in the Seventh harmony. Only 
in union with b, the Third of the dominant, is D distinctly deter- 
mined as Fifth of the dominant ; joined with /•— a alone it may 
easily take on the meaning consonant t<> that interval : that is, it 
may change to d, the Third of F\). and Root of the minor triad 
d~F a. 

195 Now the structure of the chords D'F-<i~C and 
D F — rrf — C bring such as to make tin entrance ascending of the 
Seventh seem lawful, so the like entrance for the Seventh a in 
the chord b-D!F—a, and the Seventh <>[■) in the chord 
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b—D<F—a)>, is, from the nature of these dissonant harmonies and 
their origin, not only admissible, but necessary. For as the Thirds 
of the subdominant and the dominant (a and b or «b and b) cannot 
melodically pass immediately into one another, so too the Seventh 
a or ap cannot descend from b. but must ascend from G. 

The peculiar nature of these chords we shall now proceed to 
discuss. 

II. Seventh Chord upon tie Third of the Dominant 

(<i) In tlu Major Key. 

196. In the Seventh chord b—D F—a, when the Sev enth is not 
prepared, not only may the notes a atld * not occur in the position 
of Second, but generally no note of the chord may lie above the 
Seventh a, at the harmony becomes of doubtful effect In the 
interval of the Second itself, apart from the way in which the 
notes have come together, lies the meaning of a melodic progres- 
sion fixed harmonically. Now we know that a and * cannot be 
melodically connected otherwise than through e, the Third of the 
tonic : 

1 -II 

a e b 
I II 

But this mediation is decidedly contradicted by the combined 
sound D\F\ and thus a — b sounding together as a Second con- 
tains, with regard to the harmony b—D F—a, a contradiction, 
because DjF, denying the Third, docs away with the mediating c, 
and makes mediation of the a and b, placed melodically next one 
another, impossible. It is not alone the relation in the Second 
of the two notes, as contained in the positions D—F — a—b, 
F—a— b—D, a—b— D—F, that sounds incorrect, but generally 
every position of the chord in which the Seventh is not the 
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highest part. For then the interval between the Seventh and the 
next upper note of the chord will contain by implication the 
notes of the harmony that lie in between ; just as every so-called 
di«per*ed or op«n harmony is for theory only a clow harmony 

continued without being filled up. The interval a D gives the 

feeling of a— b— /),and the interval a Foia—b— D—F; whence 

it follows that if the Second a—b in this chord is not good, then 
neither the Fourth a D nor the Sixth a— F can be so. There- 
fore, like the chord-positions above written which contain a—b 
as a Second, other combinations in which (he Seventh a is not the 

highest part, as b F-a A b—D i—F. « i" in the 

sense of this harmony appear unnatural, though perhaps in 
smaller degree : and even where such a position is led up to by 
artistic treatment, there will always remain something strange 
about it. 

197. The position of the intervals below the Seventh is subject 
to no restricting conditions ; the single requirement is for the 
Seventh to be at the top. Like the petition /'- D—F— a, all 

those due to transpositions of the lower parts, as D— — * F-* 

and F—b—D—a, will also be well-sounding and fit for use, 

notwithstanding that the intervals D * and F b include a, the 

Third of the subdominant. This leads to a not unimportant 
observation, namely that all harmonic form shapes itself from 
below upwards, evert in transposed chords which do not contain the 
Root as lowest part. In the chord D b F—a an inter- 
mediate a for the Sixth D b is not expressed till afterwards, 

any more than in the chord F b—D — a between F and *. 

Until the higher later part enters with a, so long those interval* 
belong to the chord b—D—F without Seventh. And even when 
the a, as Third of F. is added, it is only operative in its place 
and upward«, but docs not serve for filling up gaps in the 
intervals downward* Thus the interrupted position of the notes 
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D b F — «, and similarly any still wider separation or other 

transposition of the three lower notes of the chord, will always let the 
chord be recognised as b — D — F — a ; the notes will be condensed 
upwards into the close position of the chord and understood col- 
lectively, but F will have no effect in filling up the gap between 
the deeper D and b, nor a in filling up that between F and 6. 
On the other hand, if D or F were to come above the a, 
the deeper b would thrust its Octave in between a and A and b 
and D each its Octave between a and F, to fill up ; and in the posi- 
tion b — D a F we should listen to an effect partaking, in 

the interval a F,oi that produced by the position a—b— D—F. 

And as the latter actually contains in itself the Second a — b, so 
the former too will make palpable by implication the subdominant 
and dominant Thirds standing side by side discontinuous-ly. 

198. As, then, the notes a and b in the position of Second can 
only be linked through c, the middle of the tonic triad, and yet 
this linking is made impossible in a combination of sound that 
contains D\F\ therefore the positions D — F — a—b, F — a — b — A 
a — b — D — F, are in themselves really foreign to the key 

I — III — 1 1 I — I II — II 

I — III — II 

F a C c G b D 
in its inner transposition to 

I — II I — 1 1 I — I II— II 

(c) G b D F a C (c) 

If the interval a — b must find a link in c, that can only happen in 
a triad system in which the note can be had for linking ; which in 
this case is the system of the A minor key. 

II — II I — I I — III— II 

II — III — I 
D f A c E bs B 
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The chord is then, not b—D/F—a, but BID— /—A. The 
effect of the latter we get every time that the Seventh is not the 
highest part in the Seventh chord b—DjF—a; the chord then 
changes into the meaning of BID—/— A, and is thereby attached 
to the A minor key. The positions D—F—a — b, F—a—b—D, 
a—b—D—F, are heard as D—/—A—B, f—A—B—D, 
A—B—D—f, and their natural resolution is upon the E major 
triad. Beside*, in the position of Second the unprepared Seventh 
resists being moved ascending to the Root— we may take for in- 
stance the progression G ■ ■ a in the key of C major : D — F — G — 
D—F—a—t ; while on the other hand the similar succession in 
A minor, D—f—g-s- — B - D—f—A — />, forms quite a proper pas- 
sage. But because the chord B—D—/—A can in harmony of the 
C major key by no means be intended, therefore every position of 
the chord b—DjF—n, which does not contain the Seventh at the 
top, is a normally unauthorised one. Here we are dealing with 
harmonic formation as it must be to be expressed clearly and 
plainly under all circumstances ; for under particular conditions of 
different quality of voices, or derivation in the actual phrase, or of 
the context of the chord, such a transposed position of this chord 
may also be of certain and excellent effect. 

(*) In Iht Afinor Key. 

199. In the minor key the place of the Seventh chord 
b—DF—a is taken by the so-called diminuhed Seventh chord 
b — D\t — <ib. This in its organic structure has the same relation 
to the minor system as the former has to the major system. But 
the diminished Seventh chord is not liable to uncertainty in the 
meaning of its notes. As in the dominant Seventh chord, so 
too in the diminished Seventh chord, the peculiar nature is de- 
finitely expressed. Naturally there can be no mention here of 
so-called enharmonic multiplicity of meaning. In this chord, 
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even in a transposed position, as D—F—a^—b, F—a\t—b—D, 
ab — b — D — /■", the interval of the Second a\> — b cannot give oc- 
casion for mistaking the meaning, because, as we have already 
seen in the origin of the minor scale, a melodic relation between 
the two notes can in no way be established. They do not require 
to be connected. The note <ib can only be derived mclodicatly 
from G, and b only from a mediation for the passage of one 
into the other is not contained in the minor system, which sets 
out from the notion of division, and in its whole essence rests 
thereon. The system of the minor key, having the negation of 
unity for its principle, in the sounding together of its subduminant 
and dominant Thirds contributes to dissonance that which in this 
quality is most decided : the diminished Seventh chord. 

200 ■ We have seen how Seventh-harmony in general is formed 
by melodic progression in a union of triads. But as for the 
Seventh chord which in the major as well as in the minor 
system contains the Thirds of the subdominant and dominant in 
dissonance, there is a hindrance to its production, namely the 
harmonic separation of these notes, that prevents them from 
passing into one another mclodically. To a • ■ b, as well as to <r[> • ■ b, 
the clement to link the passage and make it intelligible is wanting. 
Tor although in the major scale a link for the Second a--b was 
found in e, yet with the harmony b — D F — a this mediation will 
not serve, because the tonic Third is taken away by the combined 
sound of D/F, and a thing cannot be affirmed and denied at the 
same time. But if the progression here, a • ■ b, is not linked, then 
also the Seventh chord b — D F—a cannot have come from the 
triad D, F—a followed by the triad b—D F. For that succession 
cannot happen otherwise than with the progression a ■ ■ b, or from 
b—D'Fio D,F — 11 with the progression b--a; the first in the 
form D; F—a- -D—F—a — * ; the other, b — D F - a — b — D — F. 
Both successions awake a sentiment for the key of A minor, in which 
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the step A--B may be linked in E without contradiction by the 
harmony />', D—f—A. Similarly in the key of C minor the Seventh 
chord b—D,F—ab is not to be derived from a union of passage 
between the triads A — D t F and D F — <rb, which must appear in 
the forms b—DjFab—b—D—F, and D 'F — <rb--Z? — F — <rb — b. 
Indeed the separation, for melodic progression, of ab and b is still 
more decided than that of a and b ; or rather it is quite absolute, 
because every link fails. Therefore, altogether, the Seventh-harmony 
b—D, F—a, or b—D ; F—db< is not to be looked on as a passage, 
fixed, from one diminished triad into the other, but as a passage 
of the tonic triad into the subdominant and dominant triads at th« 
•tme time: C-t-G-b—D.F-a; C-A>-G b—D;F—<b 
(pars. 182-187). 

201. Were any other Seventh chord than this to be introduced 
with Root and Seventh unprepared, the contradiction would lie in 
the note that links the dissonance having opposite meanings at the 
moment of entering. Hut that in itself is contrary to the sense of a 
reasonable reality ; the substance of which is, that the one meaning' 
in its passage to the other is contained at the same time with it in the 
intermediate element Being at two is not an element to start from ; 
it can only be an element to put through. But the understanding 
of the Seventh chord b—D F—a, or b — D:F — <Jb, docs not at all 
depend upon the determination of a linking note as being at the 
same time One and the Other ; for in the first chord the linking e, 
in the other the t\>, is taken away by the combined sound of Z>, F 

as unity. The intervals /' <?«ni! t> obherc are not dissonant 

in the meaning of a doubly determined unity, but because of DiF, 
which is twoness taking the place of unity. And as the dissonant 
combination D,F\\\ following upon the tonic Third cannot have 
preparation, and does not need it, because in itself it expresses 
unambiguously the sense of an intelligible alteration, so too the 
Sevenths b a and * <f>, which depend upon it, ran enter un- 
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prepared. The Seventh chord b—Dj F—a can follow upon the 
tonic major triad C—t—G, and the Seventh chord b—D:F—a\, 
upon the minor triad C— /b— G, without any unpleasant effect, 
such as results from every other Seventh chord introduced in this 
manner. For instance, the successions D\F—a-C—e—G—b, 
e—G—b—D}F—a—C, F—a—Ce—G—b~D; or D-F—db— 
C—At—G—b, (\>—G—b D F—n\}— C, F-a\>~C ■ ■ 
r\f—G—b—D, could not be written. 

202. Of the restricted position of the intervals of the chord 
b — D]F—a, and the reason for the absence of these restrictions 
in the chord b — D F—afr, we have already spoken , and it will not 
be necessary further to explain why the Seventh chord A — [) '. F—a, 
in correct progression, can only be produced from a position of the 
tonic triad with the Fifth at the top ; although the Seventh chord 
b — D]F — <rb may be derived from any position of the tonic triad. 
So that we may have the successions <\t— G -C D—F -a\>~ b, 
G—C—fb ■■■ a\>—b—D—F, but not t—G—C D—F—a—b, nor 
G—C—e ■ a—b—n—F. 

III. Seventh Chord upon the Fifth of the Dominant 

203. For the Seventh chord D]F — a— C o( the major key, the 
minor key contains the chord DF—a\>—C. The former may be 
confounded with the Seventh chord d—F—a—C, the dissonant in- 
tervals D/F and D- — — a being really inclined to pass into the 

cotiMinant ones d—F and d a ; but in the Seventh chord of like 

place in the minor key D F- <ib— C this ambiguity is not present. 
On the other hand the latter has an outward resemblance to the 
Seventh chord d — FA\> — c of the El) major key, answering to the 
chtjrd b—/) F^ao( the C major key. Position, and the treat- 
ment suited to the dissonance, will always make it easy to dis- 
tinguish between the chords D;F—ab — C and d—F;A\> — c, as well 
a-, between the chords DjF— a—C and d—F — a— C. 
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204- Th c structure of our keyed instruments it is principally 
that leads to the mixing up of such chords, and altogether that 
allows the unclcarness of the harmonic notion to continue. In the' 
heart of the thing itself, to determine the whole is also to determine 
with certainty each single part. But for the pianoforte the notes 
^5, /p, G, may be written to make up a well-sounding triad •'* 
clearly then a natural and systematic demonstration of harmon 
laws ought not to be looked for on the keyboard. Where even the 
enharmonic difference has gone, which in writing and the names of 
notes is still preserved, there the diversity of notes called by the 
same names (as D and d. &c.) will be yet more certainly overlooked. 

zoi. That the triads joining limits, and similarly the Seventh 
chords in which they take part, are the .same in the system of the 
minor-major key as in the system of the minor key, is already 
known to us ; their occurrence therefore in this system needs no 
particular discussion. The diminished Seventh chord here relate* 
to a tonic major triad, while in the minor system it has relation to 
a tonic minor triad. 



f 

DEGREES OF DISSOXAXCE. 

206. The difference in the dissonant effect both of the Seventh 5 
chord and of the chord of suspension depends principally upon 
the melodic relation of the dissonant notes in their position of 
Second. The more decidedly they contain the melodic progression 
in direct chord-union, the harsher will be the dissonance of the 
interval, harmonically separated, whilst simultaneously sounding. 
In the tcale we found that progression by a Second was throughout 
made possible in the same way ; but in the union of triads the pro- 
gression was conditioned by simultaneous motion of several parts. 
Thus in the given key of C major a single part could mov e upward* 
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and downwards in the succession C-D-t-F-G-a-b-C; 
but in chord-union, where the triads C — t — G and G — b — D may 
not follow immediately but only linked in C—e — G ■ • e— G— b ■ • 
G—b—D, the very first melodic movement is not C- ■ D but C- ■ b, 
and the second is /• • D ; and even if both parts move at once, C is 
still related mclodically to b, not to A just as when they move suc- 
cessively, and D to t. But in the succession C—t—G C—F—a, 
which consists of the contracted progression C-~t — G---C — e — a--- 
C—F—a, e will have advanced to Fand G to a. Lastly, in the 
direct union e— G—b -e— <?— C, b can only progress to C. There- 
fore the harmonic melodic degrees in the key of C major are/) - C, 
f> ■■*,(■■ F, G ■■ a ; and the steps C- ■ D. F- ■ G, a ■ -b remain excluded 
from the progression of the parts in real triad-unions. These first 
become possible in the successions DfF—a-F — a — C, G—b—D--- 
b—DF, b—DF-D F—a, i.e. in triads of the transposed system, 
a%: F—a—C- F-a—D. D F — a- C -F -n ; G—b—D- - 
F—b—D, b — D'F- b — D—G ; D\F — a •■D—F—b, b—DF- 
a ~l)—F; consequently the necessity for such progressions exists 
only outside the real harmonic unity. The steps C-D, F-G, 
a-b, placed as Sevenths in the chords D'F- — a — C, G — b — D F, 
b—D)F—a, are less harshly dissonant in proportion as they have 
less determination to pass mclodically into one another in their 
position of Second. Melodic separation is most decidedly expressed 
in the minor system between the Thirds of the subdominant and of 
the dominant, in C minor between o\t and b. And the less a relation 
i'f succession is culled up in these two notes placed as a Second, so 
much the less harsh is their simultaneous sound in the Seventh 
chord fi—D.'F—ap. Besides this chord fas well as /> — /> F—a. 
which answers to it in the major system), when derived from the 
pr'mary portion of the tonic triad, was necessarily produced with 
both the diminished triads contained in it, b—D F and D F—ay, 
also in ilie primary position ; its dissonant notes bein;; tint* placed 
not as a Second but as a Seventh. The other Seventh chords, which 
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arise from unions of triads related in the Third, can only be formed 
in an inverted position from the tonic in the primary position and 
contain the dissonant interval as a Second. 

20;. The above may stand as the reason for the mildest effect 
of dissonance being exerted by the diminished Seventh. The major 
Seventh must, on the other hand, be so much the more rough in 
dissonance in that its two dissonant notes have to one another the 
closest melodic relation, most strongly determining them to come 
in succession one after the other, and not to unite in sounding to- 
gether at one time. Thus in the key of C major the Seventh chords 
F—a—C—{ and C— e— G— A arc the most dissonant, because they 
contain, fixed in simultaneous sound, the progressions t-F and 
b C, which arc strongly determined as melodic by triad-union. 

zoS. Less dissonant than these Seventh chords and more dis- 
sonant than those previously named will be found the Seventh chords 
a C—t—G and e—G—b—D. They contain in G— a and D— * 
as dissonant interval a progression belonging to direct triad-union, 
but not one inelodically urgent to the same degree as the Seconds 
<•—/■• and b— C, and in such less degree these Seventh chords too 
will be less harshly dissonant. 

=09. The degrees of dissonance of the Second arc presented 
in the following order of ratios, advancing from the less degree 
of harshness to the greater : — 

af> : b = G 4 : 75 

C : Df = s : 9 
F : G J 
D : e 1 




9 : 10 
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210. What has now been said of the dissonance of the Seventh 
chord may be applied to the dissonance of rospeniion as well. 
That in both cases the difference of effect must depend, not upon 
the kind of dissonant interval alone, but upon the whole nature of the 
chord, it will hardly be necessary to observe. But it would require a 
special treatise upon suspensions and Seventh chords, if an explana- 
tion were to be given of all the characteristic peculiarities of disso- 
nance. A few remarks only in this respect may still find place here. 

First there is the particular quality of the combination of triads 
contained in the Seventh chords. In the major key they can only be 
formed from a major and a minor triad {C—e—G—b, F—n—C—e), 
a minor and a major triad (n — C — e — G, c — G— /' — /)), a major 
and a diminished triad (G—b — D F), a diminished and a major 
triad (D F—n—C), and from two diminished triads (b—D F—n). 
To these the minor key adds further by its augmented triad 
{(\y—G—b) the Seventh chords of which that forms part 
(C—*b—G—b, e\> — G—b— I)), as well as the Seventh chords pro- 
duced from the union of the major and minor limits (b — D F--a\>, 
D F—ab — C), and the chords hereafter to be considered w hich 
arise from the union of the limits of the extended system. Hut 
besides this difference in the conditions of combination, which must 
impart different degrees of dissonance even to chords which have 
outwardly equal distance of Seventh, there is also the melodic rela- 
tion of the dissonant notes to the notes adjacent on the outside 
of the simultaneously sounding interval of a Second, to influence 
the effect of the dissonance. A nearer melodic relationship to those 
neighbouring notes, because it makes easier the step to resolution, 
will also make the dissonance seem less harsh than when there is 
a wider separation between them. 

Thus the dissonance of the Seventh chord of the tonic, 
C^r—G—b, is harsher than that of the Seventh chord of the 
subdominant, F—a—C—t ; although the two Seventh chords in 
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themselves are quite of like structure ; and the Seventh chord of 
the tonic in the minor key, C — <{> — G — b, is harshest of all. For, 
the progression to resolution in the first is b--a, 9:8, and in the 
second D, • 10 : 9 ; while in the third it would have to be A- ab, 
75 : 64, which for melody is quite discontinuous. On this account 
the last chord cannot possibly be resolved inside the key and 
with a descending Seventh. Again, similar Seventh chords, as 
F—a—C—t, C—t—G—b. or a—C—t—G, r—G—b—D, are 
also of different effect by leading on resolution to different kinds of 
triads : 

F— a— C— e F~b--D, C— c— G— b C— F— a ; 

Y\ b' C: F 

a— C-e— G a— D— F, c-G— b— D- e— a -C ; 
a 7 D* c 7 a 

so that besides the degree of dissonance, and the progression of 
the parts in resolution, this condition of succession will also help 
to characterise the Seventh chord. 

III. The examination and analysis of a given dissonance, to- 
gether with all its attendant circumstances, may be laid down 
with perfect distinctness for each distinct individual case. On the 
other hand, it would be impossible to establish a general formula or 
comprehensive scheme for the occurrence of all possible pheno- 
mena. The manifoldness of the formation is infinite, even within 
the boundaries of what is determined by law. Manifold as arc the 
ways in which the Seventh chord can be prepared and resolved even 
inside its key, yet the multiple meaning of the chord, its presence in 
more keys than one, as well as the modulation that may take place 
at the very moment of resolution, endow it with a wealth of possible 
developments, branching out so that, even if a classification were at- 
tempted, no general mental survey would be afforded. If from a 
knowledge of the structure of the human body and of the functions 
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of the muscles we can explain every motion of the individual mem- 
bers, that will content us ; we shall not set about finding a formula 
of motion for the expression of a scries of changing actions. 

Only those triads that arc most nearly related can pass into - 
one another, or be developed one from another, in a metamorphosis 
of triads according to the same elements of the notion from which 
the triad itself was produced. But the mauifoldncss of possible 
development and propagation is inexhaustible, and if wc wish to 
escape indefinitcness, it will be;ust as requisite to consider each 
particular phenomenon in its own individual existence, and to 
allow it some special name, as it is to try always to have the whole 
in view, membership in which is the life of the individual, seeing 
that the whole is reconstituted a whole only through co-ordination 
of its parts. For as the hfc of the member is in the whole body, 
so the life of the whole body is in its members. 
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212 As regards the progression of the dissonant notes, resolu- 
tion of dissonance consists briefly in this : that by diatonic melodic 
motion of one or other of them, or of both, a relation of consonance, 
Third, Fifth, or Octave, in the direct or inverted position of the 
interval, is reached. Now we have already met with one kind of 
resolution, involving chromatic progression of one 01 other of the 
parts. It was that in which the interval of the minor Seventh 
passe*! into the Octave by the diatonic progression of one part and 
chromatic progression of the other (par. 1401. Hut any chromatic 
alteration that, during the progression to resolution of one note of 
the interval, is effected in the otlu-r which doc<> not move diatonic - 

I 
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ally will be not inconsistent with the other kinds of resolution. 
The dissonance C—D is resolved into C—t, but it can find its reso- 
lution in r£— E just as well ; for the interval rj.— E is, like C—t, a 
consonant interval, i.e. subsisting in the triad. Thus too the pro- 
gression/* A-C-D -■• G\A-t* E sounds right and agreeable. 
Similarly the dissonance C—D, instead of going to b—D or 
ib — D, is also able by chromatic progression of the upjxrr note to 
pass into /}— it* or B\>-<h ; and hence we perceive the admissi- 
bility and reason of successions such as. e.g., /J— A — C— D ■■• 
F*—A—r>—<t*, and F-nb—CD ■■■ F— a\) - A'b or 
F-«\>-l?0— ./b. It will not be difficult from this prxess to 
explain the successions written below : 

gJ-B D-f •■• G-bb-ri-E •■• fJ-A C-eb ■•• F-ab-b-D 

"a-vn; d-vii-, g-vn; c-vii; 
gJ-B.D-f ... A-c-dJ-FJ - aJ-C2,'E-g 3-<l-e5-G5- 
a: VII; e:VIl? b:VIi; fj : VII; 

In the first, the Root is lowered chromatically while the Seventh 
descends ; in the second, the Seventh is raised chromatically while 
the Root ascends. The two successions are in reality no other than 
those which we obtained above in the progressions of harmonies of 
the Seventh by taking every' alternate member of the descending 
and ascending scries, the first as : 

G — b— Dj'F ■ G-b— C-e F-a-C-c - F — a b D 
the second as : 

G — b—D F a— C— D— F a— C— c-G b— D— c— G — 

The last was seen to be only admissible in the Seventh chords 
of the transposed system, because in these alone can the Seventh 
move upward* to the Root ; but in the above succession, which 
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progresses only in diminished Seventh chords, it may be used 
without interruption. 

There is something violent or forcible contained in these 
chromatic sequences, especially in the second of them ; but that 
lies in the continual change of key. A chromatic progression, 
as regards harmony, always leads into a new key-system ; and the 
above successions lead from one minor key into another— that is. 
from one isolated system into another. Fur, as wc saw earlier, 
the minor keys arc not linked together among themselves in the 
same way that the related major keys arc. 

Then, again, the stiffness of the progression of the parts in these 
successions is partly due to the notes which are combined. In the 
chord — r> D—f of the first series, £ J in union with I) and / 
has far more inclination to move to than to C. Similarly in the 
second series, / taken with and />' would like to progress to E 
and not to /£. The same constraint appears in the descending 
motion in 2>--r"'b, in the ascending in />■•</£, so that in these suc- 
cessions of harmony not more than two of the four parts arc ever 
allowed an unconstrained path : D—/in the first going to c*—E. 
Si— /} in the second to.-! -r; but the other two arc obliged to 
progress contrary to their free tendency. The reason why the 
second of the above successions progresses with still less readiness 
than the first we shall find opportunity for discussing when we treat 
of modulation. 
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THE ESSEXTIAL DIFFEREXCE OF SF.VF.XTH- 
JIARMOXY OF THE VXTRAX SPOSED AXD 
OF THE TRAXS POSED SYSTEM 117 TH RE- 
S/'ECT TO CHORD-POS/T/OX. 

;i4 In the descending series of linked Seventh-harmonic* : 
C-c-C, C-c-G-a C-e-F-a C-D-F-a 



6 6 0 

I ■• I 

i 3 

b-D-F-a ■■• b D F G --• b-D-c-G b C-c-C, 

, i 6 6 

5 5 4 4 

3 i i 3 



we ■ii-e the four different positions or inversion* of the chord pro- 
duce.; from one another by the condition* of sufecwion, and con- 
sequently justified in their effect. 

While, however, the first position of the Seventh chord, which 
c .n<i-t> of Third. Fifth, ami Seventh ; the second which consists of 
Third. Fitth, and Sixth ; ami the fourth, which consists of Second. 
l-Yi-.irth. ami sixth, may be freely ii*ed even outside this strict pro- 
-ic-ion in all cases where there is a -uitable preparation of the 
dissonant interval, the third position, consisting of Third. Fourth, and 
Sixth, does not submit, even with preparation of rt- diss, .nance, to 
su.h uncoml-.tionat usefulness. In the Seventh chords of the 
uutranspx d s;. stem t!v- third position po ..i-irc- a feeling of 
something being up«idc down, un-tipp-.r'cd. wanting basit. 

In this inversion the Fifth of the Seventh chord, i.e. the F fth of 
the km.'f of the two triad- joined in the chord, has become deepest 



or bass part ; in it therefore we have the Six-Four position of the 
lower triad, a position which, even as the inversion of a triad, can 
only be introduced when properly led up to, because the Fifth has, 
and in its sound expresses, a meaning opposite to that of the basis 
of the chord. 

21$. Tiiis position of the harmony of the Seventh can, however, 
enter, even apart from the connexion or derivation above, in the 
Seventh chords in which the limits of the key-system arc heard 
sounding together : that is to say, in the dominant Seventh chord 
and in the Seventh chords upon the Third atid Fifth of the domin- 
ant , but in the last with greater clearness only in the minor key. 
by reason of the ambiguity to which it is sub.cct in the major key. 
Thus the Seventh chords of the trantpoied system, G—b—D T, 
b D F n, b-D F ay, J) F db-t", can appear in the inver- 
sions D F G b, F /> />-<!. F ,rp b 1\ ,rj, c I) F, 
without tying the Fifth placed as bass . the other* from the uiitran*- 
pored system, F a C c, a C < G, C r G b, c U b /'. 
and F «rb C 4>, <»b C .'l> 6", C rb G b, .[» 6 b T> 
(the last two in so far as they ought at all to be introduced as har- 
monics of the Sev enth), can only appear in the Six- 1 our- Three 
l>:js:tion with the bass note tied. 

2l6. Hut if we ask for what reason the Seventh chords whicl 
belong peculiarly to the transposed system admit of an invcrsioi 
that appears unsuitable to the Seventh chords of the untr.in.sp -e< 
sy stem except where it lias arisen by the comliti. .:>* of ,, smccs-ior 
the answer must be s, .uyht for in the notion of the transposjtio 
itseif, if) G — b — D F — a — C {(}. Because that v. hich is pre-e;ni 
nently teparalcd is here piaccd together as middle, while the unity « 
the middle is separated and placed asunder as boundaries, tin t rior 
the whole transposed «) stem, in everything that is referred to >• 
L.iJdle or that participates in it. is a system of disjonattce Thi 
in this dual nature of the whole, the Combined sound of /'.' 
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must have, and maintain, the meaning of unity ; so that the Seventh 
chords G — b — D;F, b—D F—a, D F—a—C are to be considered 
as triad* of abtolute diwonance, G—b—P, b—TJ — a, 27— <? C r 
in which D and F must, for the meaning of the chord, count not only 
as unscparatcd but also as undiitbgui.hed. Accordingly the Fifth 
D of the first of the three Seventh chords above is in IT at the same 
time the Root F ; the Fifth of the second, F, has in itself Koot-mcan- 
ing ; and the Fifth of the third, n, is in 77 also Third of F (being for 
the effect more clearly not Fifth in the minor Third afr). But in 
these chords the Fifth docs not 'receive the double meaning, as 
is the case in the rest of the Seventh-harmonics, through another 
triad joined to the fi. ,t ; rather it has i; in the chords themselves, 
agreeably to their nature, as a meaning unsiparatcd and undis- 
tinguished. 

21/. In the two last of the combined triads of dissonance of the 
transposed system, b—E—a and 17— ,>—C, having ascribed Koot- 
meamtig to the Fo( the first and participation in Third-mcaning to 
the a of the second, it would seem that we ought now to ascribe 
clear Fifth-meaning to the <iof the first and to the Coi the -ccond. 
But the notes a and C do not originate as Fifths in triads of 
absolute dissonance ; they are contained in them as real Sevenths, 
because this interval of the chord can never be anything but Fifth 
of the upper triad. Moreover, in virtue of the Seventh-meaning 
of the no ( tes a preparation by tying is assured to them in every 
position, and therefore also when they appear as basis ; and then 
the Six-Four-Two position of the Seventh chord, like the positions 
of Scven-Fivc-Thrcc and Six-Five, may be used as freely in these 
chords of dual nature as in any other. 

-IS. But the Seventh chord on the Fifth of the dominant will 
always in the major key maintain its dual nature with difficulty. 
The chord 1.1; F—a- C is too liable to have it-- meaning changed 
into d—F—a—C, which does not annul the unity of,-. Therefore 
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it is only in the minor key, where no such ambiguity is present, 
that this Seventh chord is capable of being inverted in the Six- 
Four- Three position, (D F—a\>~-C in the position a\> — C — D — F), 
or of appearing in other transpositions that contain the relative 
Fifth <ib of the chord as bass ; but D F — a— C cannot appear as 
<i — C — D — F (apart from the derivation of the note a from b, as 
in the succession b—D—Fa—C— D—F, or from its being tied, 
as in a- -C—r ■ a—C—D—F). 

rtQ, For insight into the manner of chord formation and trans- 
formation, it is beyond everything essential that the thought of a 
complete and originally determined scries of notes should be 
entirely dismissed. The chord is not determined by given notes, 
but they arc themselves produced, i.c determined harmonically, 
through the vital weaving and working of the chord-notion. 

The harmonic thought itself, incorporated in these determina- 
tions of intervals, is as the soul that forms in them the body 
for itself. What distinguishes a Third-note from the Fifth-note 
of the same name, d from D, is not the trifling difference of pitch, 
but the quite different generation of the two. That D stands with 
G, d with a, in the relation of Fifth, that the one note belongs to 
the dominant side, the other to the subdominant. is their essential 
difference. Similarly a is distinguished from the A which forms the 
Fifth to D, and therefore cannot enter into any union with D as a 
Fifth. Therefore wc do not hear consecutive Fifthi in a succession like 

Q—c- C G ■•■ J) — F b a, in which the moaning 

of the note a in the second chord is clearly expressed. But the 

opposite succession J) F- — b -a ■■■ f— — —C G we 

shall find to be inadmissible, because it contains in the outer 

parts, £) a ■ • f G, similar motion from the interval 

F> a to the Fifth C — —G. The difference between a and 

A will also be perceptible if wc accompany the first four notes 
of the chorale 'Ach, Gott und Hcrr,' C- a ■• ; G, first with 
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the harmony of the Roots \c-- F - , (,', and then with the 

harmony (J - j Q •• />•• .' (}. In the last the melody of the 

chorale C- ■ lb ■ • a ■ ■ G changes its Third-notc a into the Fifth-note 
A, and the intonation of the note in singing will be otherwise 
determined (and sharper) than the intonation of the Third a in 
the triad F—a—C. 



SEVEXTH CHORDS WHICH ARISE FROM THE 
UXJOX OF THE LIMITS OF THE EXTEXDED 
KEY-SYSTEM, AXD SEVEXTH CHORDS COX- 
TAIX/XG AX ACGMEXTED TRIAD. 

220. Wc have earlier spoken of a precession, a shifting on of 
the key-system for cue member of the chord series (]«ir*. 54-62), 
and have seen produced from it towards the dominant side, in the 
major key as well as in the minor, intelligible triads by union of 
its limits. The system of the key of C major 
r-a-C-c-C-b— D 
was thereby altered into 

i— C— c-G-b-D-f2; 
and from the system of the key of C minor 

F-tib-C-cb-G-b-D 

there arose 



221. The triads produced by union of limits from this system 
extending towards the dominant side arc, in the key of C major: 
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P—fta,f~a—C\ and in the key of C minor: D—ffdp, 
fZafr—C. 

In the major key the chords D — / £ <?. f%\a—C may be easily 
known and distinguished from the chords D — f^, — /J — A C. 
If in a harmonic progression the Third of the Fifth of the dominant, 
/£, is led chromatically from the subdominant Koot F. thin, 
although it is not contained within the compass of the C major 
sy-tem, this /J will not give the impression of the key of G major, 
so long as the subdominant Third ,t remains joined to it ; as, e.g., 
in the harmonic succession : 

a C F a C fj b D G, I a D (J a D C b L) 

For this progression of F -J^, docs not oblige the Third a to 
pass into the Fifth A. Consequently the chords , t —C—/Z and 
/£—-«— D still participate in the subdominant side of the .system 
of C major, which therefore still continues. 

222. And so too the Seventh chords in which the interval of 
the joined limits, /;,'<», occurs may be produced naturally without 
transformation of the Third note 80 into the Fifth note Si ; except 
the Seventh chord b—D-f*\a {b-D-f1]a)j\. which will be 
spoken of later on. In sounding the succession F—a—C—D - 
/£— <? — C — D- G — C — e the note <i in the second chord need not 
give up its relation to C of minor Third below, namely 5 : 6. 

22} Hut the chords of like position referred to the minor key, 
and to the major key with minor subdominant, D—JZ .r|>, 
/£'"1>- C. must be considered more particularly, b;-th by them- 
selves and also as to the part the)- take in Sev enth harmony. 

224. In the union of the limits of the closed system, both of 
the major and minor keys, there arises an interval D, F that docs 
not corrcs]K>nd to the ratio 5 : 6 of the minor Third. The 
ratio 2- : 3_\ in which these notes stand to one another, is out of 
direct triad-icfercncc- -And from the ur.iur. of the limits of the 
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major system extending towards the dominant side there results, 
in the combined sound of/£'fj, exactly the same interval and ratio 
27 : 32. Rut in the joined limits of the minor system extending 
towards the dominant side, and of the system of the minor-major 
key. which, as regards the dominant and subdoininant, is like it, we 
obtain the interval of the so-called ditnimihed Third, f* a\>. The 
ratio of its vibrations is 225 : 25G, as we easily find by taking twice 
the progression of a leading note ; for 

fS: G = 15 : c6 

0 : ab= 15 : 16 

225 : {240; : 256 
fS : (G) : ab 

In this combination of sound both notes,/' and rib, supposing 
the question to be of their melodic derivation, can only be referred 
to the note G ; for in the minor key /J cannot be led from the 4> 
lying below, nor abfrom the b lying above, because the augmented 
Second fails to be mediated as a passage. 

225. Nor yet in the extended minor- major key 

ah-C-e-G-b-D-fS 

can the note _/sf have come from e, major Third of the tonic. In 
the scale indeed a mediation {in A) for this step would be established 
by the Fifths 

I II 

c b f* 
I II. 

just as in the closed system the step from the sixth to the seventh 
degree is mediated by the Third of the tonic in the same way. But 
in the harmonic progression, in the succession of chords, which is- 
presented in triads related in the Third and not in the Fifth, the 
chord -connexion for this case could only consist in the ovcrlapping" 
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of fZ o\>—C—e. But here neither C nor rib affords a mediation 
foi the pas>age, the possibility of which lies always in this : that a 
note which is in itself a triad clement shall take on another chord- 
meaning. But neither C with /J, nor t with tfb, has any meaning 
of harmonic unity. 

226. Now the link for the progression G--a\> is contained in C, 
and for the progression C--/J in D. Therefore for the double 
progression G must at the same time be referred to C as Fifth and 
to I) as Root. For the combination of the diminished Third 'J* ,f|>) 
to be produced, G ought to be »i»ultaneousljr opposite. And 
it is this contradiction that is cxprc.-scd in the effect of the dimi- 
nished Third as a harmonic interval. 

227. We have ahead)- become acquainted with one chord, for 
whose dissonant interval a natural position could only be found 
apart from the direct melodic relation of its notes. This was the 
Seventh chord upon the Third of the dominant in the major key, 
A — D F—11, in which the Seventh must always be the highest part, 
to prevent its dissonant notes A— — a from being transformed into 

the notes I! A of the key of A minor (par. 19$). Something 

akin to this takes place w ith the interval of the diminished Third 
fC "|>. That stands here with both its notes referred melodically 
to the note G ; it seems like a progression of G ••<?';> and (/•■/; 
made at one time. Hut as such it aU> contains a contradiction ; 
just as the Second a— A, which can melodically be linked only by 
the Third of the tonic, docs in a harmony of the C major key, 
which, because it negatives the Third cannot therefore provide- 
that link. Now here, placing the notes /• ,7 as a Seventh, a 

direct melodic relation of the notes in the scries 

C 

G 

is not raised: A maybe regarded as derived from C, and « from G , 
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and the interval as linked in the Root and Fifth — in the progres- 
sion C-b by G, in G-a by C. And similarly with the interval 
of the diminished Third f* ,>b; if the same notes be placed as an 
augmented Sixth "\)—ft, with reference to a separate derivation, 
G-ab fC-G 

C • ~d~ 

it will likewise be no longer contradictory. For though the melodic 
derivation of the two notes is still from G only, yet it is not from the 
unison of that note, but from its doubling in the Octave : from one 
and another (7, of which the low er or earlier is to be referred as 
Fifth to rand the higher or later as Root to /'. And then the 

position which the dissonant notes <t[> ft are found to occupy, is 

not such that they arc turned melodieally towards each other, but 
they art- placed out of melodic relation. In the inlcnal of the dimi- 
nished I 'bird, ft— n\>, we hear the progression from the G which 
ought at once to be Fifth and Root ; in the interval of the augmented 
Sixth, <rp — ft, we hear the progrc-sion from the G which first wu 
Fifth and then became Root 

JJS. Here again the one condition established for the position 
of the chord is, that in a combination in which these united 
boundary notes take part, they may appear only in the position of 
Sixth, and not in the position, cither close or extended, of a Third. 

229. The Seventh chords of the minor key in which the com- 
bination is contained arc to be found on the Third and Fifth of the 
dominant and on the new note winch has entered or. the dominant 
side. 

In the key of C minor they arc 

b D-fJ a;>, L) — fj ap-C, it ab— C— cp 

I h-. iv i ith i- t. r. • tin ' r ' '. . 1 1 ■ Iilc '1 1 in! in e pi.-, lion 
of Sixth, accost us as well-known harmonics ; the middle one, 
D—ft <>p— C, is found also in the minor-major system upon the 
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Fifth of the dominant, and the last, as ft ''b—C—f, upon its Third. 
l!ut the first, which seems as well authorised a construction as the 
others, nevertheless yields no intelligible chord from any trans- 
position of its notes. 

230. The combination b — D ft— a]} contains in b and ft two 
leading notes at once. They are show n to be really such by the fact 
that both the one ami the other in union with rrb can only move up- 
wards : b can only lead to C. and ft only to G. Hut /■ can only U: 
maintained as leading note in combination w ith F. and ft only in 
combination with C ; the one in the chord b - D /-", the other in 
the chord /J'<f[»- C The Seventh chord-- in which these com- 
binations take part are in the ot-.e case G—b—D F, b—D F—a\y, 
and in the other case /)■ ft <?> — ("", /J efo—C—fa Therefore 
the Seventh chord b—D— ft r»;> is self. excluded as containing an 
inner contradiction. 

The same applies fullv to the system of the major key. Here 
also union of the limits of the extended system can only give 
r.^e to the Seventh chords D—f* a C and ft a—C—e. and not to 
the chord /' -D—ft <i- In its relation to the key of C major 
the note ft is still to l>c derived only from G ; and in the com- 
bination b—D -ft a precisely the same doublencss of leading 
in.te is found as in the chord b — D— ft <rp What imparls to 
the chord b—D— ft " an appearance of admissibility, cm b - 
only the opportunity for confounding it with the Se\cnt!i chord 
b—D- ft— A, m the key of G major upon the Third of the 
tonic. 

2\l Accordingly of the time Seventh chords in winch Un- 
diminished Third takes part, only two arc left as really possible 
and therefore intelligible : that upon the Thirl of the dominant 
and that upon the note which has entered lhc\VSt< in: D /J rrb- C 
• md ft a]}— C — t'p {or, in the iinno; . major system, ft ,t\y — C- < . 
< ichof them with its dimiir-hcd Third in the position of Sixth. 
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The essential dissonance of the first lies in C—D, and of the second 
in fb— f* (e—f*). Hut besides that, both contain in the com- 
bination /i-a\, the further dissonance of the joined boundary 
notes. There was this already in the chords w ith the combinations 
DjF and /* a ; but here as /J a\> it is the more harshly pro- 
nounced, in that the expression of a ' note divided against itself 
is more decided. 

232. The Seventh chord on the Third of the dominant in the 
system of the major key allowed only of a restricted position of 
its intervals. This was reduced to the condition of the Seventh 
having to be highe«t part in the chord ; the other intervals might 
then be used in all transpositions. The chords with the interval of 
the diminished Third require that interval to be in the position of 
Sixth, and have their peculiarity brought out most clearly when the 
lower note of the interval of Sixth is in the bass. Nevertheless 
so long as the interval of separation keeps its position of Sixth, 
they will admit of another note of the chord bfin^ bass without 
becoming unintelligible. 

211. Here too it must again be remembered that we arc still 
speaking only of directly intelligible harmonic constructions, as 
presented in the natural order. For, as with the dissonant interval 

* 1 the Seventh chord on the Third of the dominant or the 

major key (b—D F—a), which can only be used with the Seventh 
as highest part, if the effect is not to be ambiguous, and can yet under 
special conditions be used in the other position with excellent effect 
in good music ; so also the interval of the diminished Third or 
Tenth can be used, in certain particular cases, in its untransposcd 
form as purl of the chords discussed here. In especial we find it 
very often used in new and the newest music as a means of pro- 
ducing a striking effect. 
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THE AUGMENTED TRIAD AND ITS 
OCCURRENCE IN THE SEVENTH CHORD. 

234. In the system in extension of the minor key, the so-called 
augmented triad stands to the Seventh chord upon the Fifth of the 
dominant in a relation of harmonic opposition ; in the key of C 
minor, rb — G— b to I) /' ' (T b— C. In the system from the junction 
of whose limits this Seventh chord is formed, 

ab-C-rb-G-b- D-f* 

the dominant [G) of the key in its meaning of Root, determined at 
once positively and negatively, (in G—b and fb— G), forms the 
middle. As in the closed system 

F — ab— C~eb— G— b— D 

the Third of the tonic, .-b, has its progression to the limits D and 
F, so here the dominant G must progress to the limits /J and rrb ; 
and thus for the augmented triad the Root »-b can only move to 
/', and the Fifth * only to C. Consequently there results the 
relation of succession c\)—G—b --• D—/2 /rb — C 

235. The parallel succession of two major Thirds, which in the 
progression of a major Second. F—a - G—b, would be disconti- 
nuous, is here continuous: the succession G—b • • ,7b— C or 
r\*-G ■• D—fZ being perfectly smooth. The linking takes 
place thus: the passage G- b ■ ■!)[) — C is understood as G — b-. 
G—C -a\> -C and the passage <t>— G ■ ■ D— /J as <-|>— G ■ ■ D— (, ' ■ ■ 
I>- /£ ; that is, as a contracted double progression, in which the 
succession G — b -a\> — C finds its linking clement first in G and 
then in C, while the succession c^—G -D—f* finds it first in G 
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and then in D. In the progression F — a-C — b, however, con- 
sidered as a succession of F a-F—b-G—b, such a linking 
element docs not exist, because/ does not stand to F in any relation 
of unity. 

236. In theorganic construction of the minor key the augmented 
triad is found upon the Third of the tonic, and in the system of 
the minor-major key F- - ,t\t -C—t -G- b I) upon the Third of 
the subdominant. In both cases its existence is implied in the 
notion of the key. Hut, besides that, it can also be produced in 
two ways by progression. Firstly, by raising chromatically the 
Filch of the maj»r triad, c g li\>—g—R'v- ■ -i-p—G—b, which denotes 
a passage from the region of the key of Eb major into that of 
the related key of C minor. Secondly, by lowering chromatically 
the Root of the minor triad, eg. E—g—li ■ ■ ■ t\>—G—b, which 
would here express a passage from the region of the key of E 
minor into that of the related key of G major with minor sub- 
dominant. That such a chromatic progression does not effect 
.1 distinct modulation into the other key is easily perceived. The 
- key is notwithstanding awaked for the moment in the augmented 
triad, which contains precisely that notion of twoncss : 

:i 1 

G, 

from which the minor key or the major key with minor subdnminanl 
ah j|m. can proceed 

23;. The augmented triad forms part of the following har- 
monic* of the Seventh : 

I. :<i; The Seventh chord upon the Root of the minor key. e.g. 
in A minor. 
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(*) The same, as Seventh chord upon the subdominant of the 
minor-major key ; eg the chord just written, in the key 

A-c-E-tf-B -dJ-F- 

In the latter indeed its appearance is more easily made possible, 
because there g ~ the Seventh dissonant to A, can be resolved on 
/•";; not by the linking of chords, f or tr , nt docs not exist in 
1 * • l — f --E—gC but by continuous melodic progression in the 
system. In the system of A minor, s ~ has no melodic progression 
to/; accordingly the resolution by means of the amending Root 
can alone be used, which we have seen cannot make good a claim to 
principal importance At the same time by this resolution there 
is always giver, the possibility of this Seventh chord in the minor 
key. 

II. (a) The Seventh chord upon the Third of the tonic of the 
minor kev. e.g. 

c-E-g*-B. 

(b) The same, as Seventh chord upon the Third of the sub- 
dominant in the minor-major key ; e.g. the chord just written, in 
the key 

A — c — E~-gJ — B-d2- F* 

III. The Seventh chord upon the Third of the tonic of the 
minor key in extension towards the subdominant side. F g. in 
respect of the key of A minor. 

c-E— bb 

from the system 

bb— IJ— f-A— c— E— gj. 

This last chord, because it contains the interval of the diminished 
Third j,-; bfr in the union of the limits, can only be used when that 
interval is iinertcd as the augmented Sixth. 

I"hc Seventh chord which wc obtain upon the Fifth of the tonic 
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(that is, on the dominant) of this system, E— zffy— D, has the 
same form as that upon the Fifth of the dominant of the minor 
key in extension towards the dominant side ; in this case, for 
example, the same chord would be given by the D minor system 
with the Third added beyond the Fifth of the dominant : 

bb— D-f— A-cS-E-rf. 

The resolution expected, however, in the latter case is that into 
the triad of A major, and not that into the triad of A minor, as < 
required in the first. This is for the same reason which, as we 
previously found, made the extension of the miner key-system to- 
wards the subdoininant side seem barely admissible 'par. 59). Even , 
with the Seventh chord cited under 111., c-E-xC h. the feeling • 
of the key of A minor is almost entirely absent We hear the chord 
much more as belonging to the key of F major; that is to say, in 
c—E—b^ we seem to have C-t— and in a sharpened Fifth 
to the dominant C. For the system 

bb—D-f-A-c-E-gS, 

which has no complete dominant triad [though we have recognised 
this as the positive clement of the minor key), is far more inclined to 
put forward its positive triads />t> — (/ — F, /•" — <' — C, as its principal , 
contents than the minor triad A—t—E. And so in this coinbina- j 
tion we become theoretically acquainted with a chord which 
frequently occurs in practice, the dominant Seventh chord with 
chromatically sharpened Fifth. The diminished Third which it 1 
contains subjects it to a restriction of position, by always requiring \ 
to be inverted. 
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CONCERNING THE SO-CALLED CHORDS OF THE 
NINTH, ELEVENTH, AND THIRTEENTH. PEDAL. 

238. If it is only the most closely related links of a progression 
that can be taken together simultaneously as dissonance, and if 
therefore it is only two triads having a common interval that can 
unite to form a Seventh chord, then no combination going beyond 
the harmony of the Scs L-iith is possible as a union of triads. As 
wc have seen, the passage from C t -G to G—b—D cannot be 
represented in a chord with the contents C—t G—b — D, but only 
in the notes b-D < G, that is, in the union of the triads 
c—G—b and G—l< T). We have similarly seen the passages 
into the wholly disjunct triads, e.g. from C ' -<■ —6" into b — D P 
rind DF <?, always resulting in unions of triads most nearly re- 
lated to one another: the first in b — D—F--G, the second 111 
C--D—F-—ti. Therefore the so-called chords of the Ninth, 
Eleventh, and Thirteenth are self-excluded from the harmony uf 
dissonance which springs from the union of triads. 

2yj. To resolve the chord G~b D a or G—b—D—F « let 
us make the noted descend to G. That by this no resolution of the 
dissonance G a is effected is plain : for, considering the combina- 
tion G n in itself and keeping inside the key of C major, that could 
only cu-isist in progression to — a, to G — 1>, or to I'-b. Conse 
qiiciitly. in the passage G -b-D — a-G—b-f) G the lowest 
note of the first chord is entirely neglected in the resolution, and 
the diss, nance b : ) is alone taken into account, for which the re- 
solution /. G is given. A direct harmonic reference between the 

outer parts is no more to be pretended in this chord of the Ninth 
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and its resolution than in the scries continued in the descending 
sequence 

(l—b—D~<f ■ ■ Q—b—D—G- Ct—a—C—G fl—a—C—F - 

of dissonance chords and their resolutions Vorrcsponding vv ith the 
first. The Ninth a, which progresses to the- Octave G, is resolved 
as Seventh of />, just as in the continued succession (}—a—C—G- - 
G—a—C—F the upper G moves to F as Seventh of a and not as 
Octave of G. In the last succession we cannot hesitate to recog- 
nise a pedal, or organ-point, that is a scries of chords under which 
is placed a note independent of them, and the first succession cannot 
possibly be taken in any other sense ; it is not a combination of two 
triads related in the Fifth f which, moreover, not being an immediate 
succession, could not coalesce in a chord;, but is an independent 
chord of dissonance placed over a pedal note, whose resolution is 
determined in the chord itself and not referred to an outside basis. 

So also with the other chords going beyond the harmony of 
the Seventh, which it is thought necessary to build up by a pile of 
Thirds. The chords of the Eleventh and Thirteenth are not established 
as formations of harmony in this sense. The chord of the Eleventh 
begins by excluding the Third ; the chord of the Thirteenth excludes 
the Fifth as well. This series of Thirds is in like plight with the 
aiithmetical progression of notes, if we seek to trace in it the basis 
of our harmony. As there the notion of harmony guided us to 
select from the infinite series of numbers all that answered to itself 
and to reject the rest, so also with the edifice of Thirds there 
must be previous knowledge by which that is selected which is 
agreeable to the notion of harmony. This mechanical construction 
by Thirds does not, however, lead on to infinity, like the progres- 
sion of notes in the arithmetical series of numbers. In the eighth 
member it coincides again with the slatting note, for this is the 
Fifteenth or double-Octave of the Root : 
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GbDfaC, eg 
t 3 5 7 9 H 1 3 1 5 

Otherwise we should doubtless be told of chords of the Fifteenth, 
Seventeenth, and so on, as well as of chords of the Thirteenth. 
Given a scries containing ail the notes of the key, it is certainly 
not hard to put together all the chords which can occur in that 
key, supposing one is free to make omissions at pleasure. Only 
after all no generative principle of harmony will have been demon- 
strated. In the newer theoretical works this mode of explanation 
has been quite abandoned ; neither is it to be met with in the 
oldest works. It belongs to a middle period, and at prr-ciit is 
only occasionally heard from teachers who had their education then. 
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-' to. Only the dominant and tonic of a key can appear as basis 
of a pedal, because these two notes alone admit of a change of 
principal chords over them. It follows that not ever)' dissonant 
chord in which a note *uspendcd over the bass note of another 
part is resolved on the Octave of the bass note, i.e. a Hinth, is to 
be regarded as a pedal ; for such a suspension may occur upon 
ever)' degree of the scaie. Rather the pedal here only shares in 
the property by which the deepest note of every harmony allows a 
-suspension in another part. Thus with suitable preparation we find 
the chord r—G—C—F permitting the resolution of /•" to r. in this 
as well as in every other disposition of the parts lying above the 
has- note ; not so if c were contained in the chord as an upper or 
middle part, and F at the same time as a suspension of ♦'. Here 
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too the chord of dissonance G—C—F Mauds independently over 
the pedal e, and the resolution of its distant interval G—F— 
G—t takes place \x ithout finding that obstacle in the t of the deepest 
part as a pedal, which would be presented by the same note e placed 
in any other part. 

241. The parts of a chord which lie above the bass note have 
the effect of a harmonic aggregate set against it. They may be 
transposed among themselves, and the chord is not essentially 
altered thereby. On the other hand it is of striking difference to 
the effect, which note of the chord is allotted to the bass part ; 
whether the chord is built upon its Root, its Third, its Fifth, or its 
Seventh ; whether it is triad, chord or the Sixth, or chord of 
the Sixth and Fourth ; or in harmony ( ,f the Seventh, whether it 
is chord of the Seventh, chord of the Sixth and Fifth, chord of the 
Fourth and Third, or chord of the Second. So too a repetition above 
of the progression of the bass {Octave motion with the bass), is not 
admissible, though between the other parts it may occur, as we find 
it frequently used in the doubled parts of orchestia! and pianoforte 
music. The bass note, even when it is not Root of the triad or Seventh 
chord, always remains the basis for the position of the chord. To 
repeat the progression of the chord in the upper parts, to let the 
basis be heard a second time in the middle of the harmony or 
at the top of it, like a foundation built upwards into the air, can 
only be the expression of something contrary to common .sense and 
upside down. 

242. It would also have equal unfitness if the harmony which 
stands over the bass note should contain contradictions in itself, 
i.e. unre.ohablc dissonance ; that is, if a note of that harmony 
should be sounded in one part and suspended in another, and so at 
once be there and not he there, in the way in which it can be pre- 
sent in the bass and .suspended in another part as a dissonance to 
be resolved against a third part. 
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143. When the suspension is contained in the bass itself, then 
the note upon which it is resolved cannot be allotted to any of 
the other parts. Here the basis itself enters into the meaning of 
the parts subject to harmonic conditions among themselves; it is 
dissonant with a part lying above it, and has to be resolved against 
Chat. 15ut the note on which the resolution takes place, to be 
present simultaneously with the suspension, can only be the deepest 
part ; it cannot therefore at the same time occur in the h.mn.,ny 
itself. Iic^idcs, such an arrangement would again express the 
absurdity of a bass lying above the ba»s. And indeed wherever 
anything sounds bad or incorrect the reason of its unlaw fulness 
should be sought, not in particular technical conditions, but in its 
contradiction of a truth and reality to be conceived as quite 
universal. 

Here again we cannot now enter upon ]>articular instances of ex- 
ception to what has here been enunciated as universal, where that 
which has been explained to be unlaw ful becomes w ith full right 
lawful and capable of being used with excellent effect. For our 
ourposc it is enough to set dow n that which is directly and uni- 
versally valid. 



PASSISG-XOTF.S. 
(«) Diatonic. 

.•44. In pedal harmony, chords move independently over a sus- 
tained bass note. Similarly, if a chord be held, a part moving in 
melody can sound notes other than the intervals of the chord. 
These melodic passing-notes are none the Undetermined throughout 
bv con sidcratinns of harmony, for no other determination of a note 
is conceivable Hut the determination of the intervals of the mciodic 
progression is independent of the harmony of the sustained chord. 
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Supposing the tonic triad to be sustained, and a part to move 
mcloilically in the diatonic scale, then its degrees are given by the 
different triad* in the system of the key, just as if each note were 
accompanied by the triad to which it belongs in the linked succcs- 
bion. For no melodic note can receive definitcness otherwise than 
as it is conceived as the Root, Third, or Fifth of a triad. 

[/') Chromatic. 

245. In the same way the chromatic scale moving against the 
sustained triad can only be constructed independently of the chord, 
through unions in which the chromatic notes find their connected 
progression. This takes place in such a way that even the notes 
that coincide with the degrees of the sustained triad do not re- 
ceive their meaning from that triad. They have the meaning 
which comes to them from the chords of the connected progression, 
which may coincide with the former meaning, but may also be 
different to it. 

246. The chromatic scale in the system of the key of C major 
is formed in the scries : 

c • • c^ - • d • ■ d£ • - c * • f • • fj • • g - • g£ - • a • - bp - - b * - c ; 

or in the scries : 

c • • dta • • d ■ * cb • • e • • f ■ ■ • • g • - a[> • • a * ■ b|> * ■ b - • c. 

In this way <A v, riting the notes, without the distinction of small 
and capital letters, it remains undecided in what character they 
appear as chord-iivtcrvais. Hut a note raised chromatically can in the 
first instance only have the meaning of the Third of a dominant, 
i.e. the leading note of a major or minor key, which forms a clow 
with the note newt above it. These two notes stand to one another 
in the unchangeable ratio 15 : 16, while the chromatic progression, 
following the ratios of the diatonic degrees 8 : 9 and 9 : 10, can 
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also vary between the ratios 128 : 135 and 24 : 25. To the first 
ratio, 12S : 135, correspond in the key of C major the chromatic 
progressions C -cZ, F- fZ, A'b- i ; to the other, 24 : 25, the pro- 
grcssions D ■ ■ G ■ -g*. 

Accordingly we obtain the first of the chromatic scales written 
above in the following meaning : 

c^ ■• D, dZ - H. V-C CgS, b.-C 

15:16, 15:16, (128:135) 24:25, 15:10, 15:16, 

(128:135:24:25, 15:10, 15 : iO, 15:16,(128:135) 

C - cj, D-d- c •• K, f£ ■• G, A. lip •• h, 

in which, as is evident, only the Koot of the tonic triad keeps its 
place in the chord meaning. The Third <• and the Fifth C, coming 
after the leading notes <(% and /£, appear with Koot meaning. 
Receiving thus harmonic melodic determination, the) acquire in 
consequence a self-subsisting existence independent of the sustained 
chord ; which is also acquired by every note foreign to the scale, or, 
generally, by every so-called passing-note of a part that moves 
mciodically against a stationary harmony. 

247. In the scale ascending by chromatically lowered degrees : 

Dp-.d, Ep.-c, F • ■ f S, G - ab. a b- C, 

(128:135)24:25,(128:135)15:16, 15:16, 15:16, 
15 : 16, 15 : 16, 15 : 16. 15 : 16, 24 : 25, :12s : 135) 
C- ilb, D-ep, c •• F, fJ-G, Ap--a, Hp • b, 

the tonic elements (" and fJ arc transposed from Koot-meaning and 
Fifth-meaning intoThird-mcaning, and appear themselves as leading 
notes. The tonic Third <-, which in the progression by chromatically 
1 ai-cd degrees acquired Koot-mcaning,h, re keep its Thhd -meaning. 

Hither mode of chromatic progression can be used ascending 
and descending. It is an erroneous opinion that chromatically 
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raised degrees belong exclusively to ascending motion, and chro- 
matically lowered degrees to descending. 

248. In both kinds of the chromatic scale a directly determined 
progression is contained only as follows :— 

(1) In the relation of a leading note to the note lying above it, 
15 : 16; whether the first is a note proper to the scale, or gained 
by chromatic laising, and whether the second is a note proper to 
the scale, or chromatically lowered : 

c-Dp. cJ-D.d -Eh, dJ-K, fJ.-G.g.-Ab, gj • • A, a - - Bb. 

(2) In the chromatic change wliich transform? the major triad 
into the minor, or inversely the minor triad into the major: by 
chromatic raising, e— (7— b ■■ «•— 6" J— b, b—D-fZ b—D»—f* ; 
bychromatic lowering,/"— a -C- F—a\}- - C, C—e—G ■ C—rfr—G. 
This is the progression which wc have denoted by the ratio 
24 : 25. It is given by a comprehensible determination, in so far 
as it consists of an intelligible alteration, a becoming-other of the 
same thing : namely, when the relation or Fifth between two 
stationary notes passes from the pos.tivc to the negative meaning 
or the reverse. 

249, There is another chromatic progression, marked with the 
ratio 128 : 135. This occurs in the scale produced by chromatic 
raising between the degrees C • ■ c~, /• . •/» /,>..*; and in the scale 
bychromatic lowering in tlic two intervals last named, which appear 
there also, and in the interval <t\>-- /). This progression is not one 
that is in itself comprehensible ■ t directly intelligible, If the c* that 
follows the C is to be related as leading note to the Fifth of the 
dominant, as i> required, then this c J may not be referred to the Fifth- 
interval <7 <■ contained in the system. It may not fitly be con- 
sidered as a transformation of the triad of a minor into the triad of A 
major. For then r J could only lead to the i/that lies below the system 
and not to the D that is Fifth of the drmin.mt. The essential difTcr- 
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encc between these two notes wc need not turn back again to explain. 
To get the leading note of D we must take, to the Root C. the 
Third not of a but of A ; that is, the Third of the triad of A major 
in the chord-series C — 1 — 67 — b — D — — A — c J — F. ; a progression 
that, judged by the notion of intelligible succession, is quite without 
possible link. A like relation comes out in the chromatic steps 
/•'••/J. /•;>• ■/'. D\)--<i. We have denoted it by 1 rS : 135 because 
the Third of the third Fifth '3' x 5 = 135] will compare with the Root 
raised into its neighbourhood (2 : = 12X) in this ratio of the numbers 
of their vibrations. The stcpfT-rJ in the chromatic scale of C 
major, as well as others answering to the same ratio, thus remains 
undetermined in itself. I he chromatically raised note can lu re lie 
comprehended only in its relation of leading note to the note which 
follows it. and as determined from that. On the other hand, the 
passages D-d*. G ■■£■£, and all progressions answering to the 
ratio 24 ; 2; {w hich is found included within the limits of the Fifth, 
20 : 30, as the difference between the major triad 20 : 25 : 30 = 
4:5:6 and the minor triad 20 : 24 : 30 - 10 : 1 2 : 15). contain 
a determination in themselves. On this account they are easier to 
sing in tunc than the intervals standing in the ratio 128 : 135, as 
may be confirmed by testing attentively the free intonation of the 
different chromatic degrees. For in the ratio 128: 135 there is present 
only the relation of leading note to the note following, but no deter- 
mination of the chromatic note w ith respect to the note started from. 

250. The diversified and constantly changing meaning, which 
must he assumed by the determining notes in the chromatic pro- 
gression, makes it more complicated and for free intonation harder 
than the diatonic. In the latter, as was shown ahm e, the Micces»k;n 
of the degrees is determined upon the elements of the tonic triad, 
without making .1 change of meaning for one and the same degree 
necessary ; if wc except the step from the sixth to the seventh 
degree, in which the sixth appears at first with the meaning of Third 
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of the subdominant, and then passes into the meaning of Root of 
the minor triad upon the Third of the subdo/ninanL Hut in the 
chromatic scale, besides this change of meaning of the intervals, a 
change of key also enters with each of the determining notes; and, 
since no three successive decrees arc ever contained within the same 
key, the inner structure of the whole succession becomes so crowded 
in its composition, that it is not surprising that a perfectly true in- 
tonation of chromatic progressions should be in many cases un- 
attainable by singers not thoroughly grounded in harmony, who 
yet may be able to move with certainty in the diatonic scale. Thus 
often what is outu.udly nearest fails to be- taken with certainty, 
because the determination for it is neither unmistakably felt nor 
intuitively known. 

?5t. The chromatic scale, whether progressing in sharpened or 
in flattened notes, contains seven degrees of the ratio i 5 ; 16, three 
of the ratio 12S : 135, and two of the ratio 24 : 25. Hut the ratio 
15 : 16 is not a chromatic one. but diatonic. It answers to the 
progression of the leading note to the Octave of the Knot ; also in 
the minor key to the difference of the second and third degrees of 
the scale. 

W here simply a nearest has to be added, there it will always be 
some such small diatonic degree. For the chromatic progression 
produces a leading not* that takes us further, leading upwards in a 
sharpened, downwards in a flattened degree. Certainly in the two 
chromatic scales written above «c meet with no g\> or a 5, no 
flattened Fifth or sharpened Sixth, but in that which moves in 
sharpened progression there is //pthc seventh degree flattened, and 
in that iith flattened notes /J the fourth degree sharpened. The 
reason is that />;> and /J. and not ami g\>, find as chord notes a 
determining element in the system of the key u\ (' major. Never* 
thclcss the melodic movement of /•"■ /;- /•' or /'■■/.'[>•/> could 
not be justified to feeling. In the succession F ■ •/£■ 6" only the 
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degrees F--G and /£"C arc determined in themselves, and in 
the succession E\) ■ ■ b ■ ■ C only the degrees F\} ■ ■ C and b ■ ■ C ; there- 
fore the successions F--/2-F and b-Jfy-b fail of intelligible 
foundation, Here too F can only be related as leading note to a 
/rl> ly'f-S above it, and b to a leading note a* lying underneath 
it. and now /*p, which lies below the C major system, and /J, 
which lies above it, enter as notes linking the steps F- g\> ■ ■ F and 
b-a*-b ; just as before we found the sharpened sixth degree in 
the diatonic ascending minor scale, and the flattened seventh 
degree in the descending, linked by the boundary notes outside 
the closed system. 

252 Thus the chromatic places between /•' and G and between 
a and b, determined only as /J and /.t> in the progressive arrange- 
ment, yet become «-b and a* when the first is to join on to /"and 
the second to b. But in all other places of the chromatic scale, 
which already in themselves furnish a double progression by 
sharpened and by flattened diatonic degrees, the relation of the 
leading note 15 : 16, and not the chromatic t:8 : 135 or 24 : 25, 
i> always given as the difference of two notes that hang together 
or desire to pass into one another by natural inclination. Properly 
chromatic degrees can only enter in a motion that tends onwards, 

!<>b 

C -dl> -C- b- C - - \c» D -cb- D --c£- 
„ 

dj • • c • • F • ■ e • ■ d J • e ■ - F • gb • • F • ■ c • - F ■ • f J • - 

G- ab G- fJ G-- <*Z- n- m ■ • a -• g*--a -• 
Ht> b -C- b- aj. b. 

253. Manifestly the distance of the diatonic interval 15 : 16 is 
greater than that of cither of the two chromatic intervals I : 13s 
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and 34 : 25. Yet pitched as leading note in the succession 
C- ci -D u ill seem higher than the d\> in thcsucccssion C J\> ■ ■ C; 
consequently the chromatic interval C- -c% seems to be greater i 
than the diatonic C- ri\>. In instruments with fixed and therefore 
tempered degrees of sound this must certainly depend upon an 
acoustical illusion, because the)- use the same note for rj and ,/p. 
Singers and players on instruments with free intonation, however, 
will fee! the necessity of actually takmg the leading note sharper 
than truth, but the minor second (which leads backwards) at a less 
distance than the ratio 15: if. aligns. There is here an endeavour 
to characterise the note in its interval-meaning, to enliven or animate 
the intonation. Intonation imlempcrc.i. mathematically true, would 
be tnusicalh- lifeless, and remain an unsatisfying means of cn prcssion. 
It would be like rhythm moving strictly in time to the metronome. 
The beat of the metronome to living peri -1 mance seems at one time 
to linger, at another to hurry on, because in its mechanical strictness 
it cannot answer the light and shade of an animate.! rhythm. So 
too the intonation of characteristic degrees of sound will not be 
hound to mathematically determined pitch, but often deviate from 
it, pre-sing upwards or downwards. It must so deviate, if intona- 
tion itself is not to remain something merely determined mechani- 
cally, as it is in the fixed degrees of keyed instruments. Hut Mlch 
departure from mathematical purity can only touch the interval of 
the Third, the interval which alone is changeable: not in the sense 
that it can become la^er and .smaller, but that by shifting chro- 
matically it can pass f,o,n its relation to the Koot int., its Elation 
to the Fifth, whereby the major triad is transformed mlo the 
m kji . , l; 

C c-G . . C-e L )-G 

I — Hi nr-i 

This passage, as well as the difference in general of the one and 
the other determination, whenever it receives u characteristic mean- 
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ing, tends to acquire emphasis by intensified expression ; and 
this happens in the sharpened pitch of the major Third and in the 
flattened pitch of the minor. None but the Third-meaning can 
give occasion for altering the mathematically true intonation. The 
interval of Fifth, as an invariable, must be pitched always with 
perfect purity. Similarly, nothing but the strain of a transition 
can bring about the alteration of the Third. Whenever the chord 
stands independent and at rest, then that interval too is pitched 
according to its acoustical determination. 

T54. The explanation of the chromatic progressions has kept 
us somewhat longer than the occasion seemed to require. Hut the 
opportunity has occurred of noticing the difference of the chromatic 
iel.i-.ions 24 : 25 and 128 : 135, the direct meaning of the first and 
the indirect meaning of the second ; a difference that should be but 
is not always) observed both in theory and in practice The singer 
who pitches his voice, not by white keys and black ones, but by 
harmonic determinations alone, will not be able to take the ap- 
parently nearest, the chromatic degree, with certainty, if he be 
without feeling of the harmonic meaning of the note. In dia- 
tonic progression the linking of the notes is so -implc, and up 
to the step from the sixth degree to the seventh so unambiguous, 
that a passage presents no difficulty. Hut in chromatic progression 
the conditions arc complicated and often change, and in many places 
.1 singer may be in doubt whether he has to take a progression in 
the meaning of the ratio 15 : 16 or of 24 ; 25 or of I2S ; 135; so 
'hat here the intonation is less assured and is exposed to the 
variations which chromatic song-music so often experiences in 
performance. Hut the blame is not always to be put upon the 
singer. Far oftencr it belong- to the composer, w ho should require 
from the singer • nothing unintelligible, nothing uiimtclHgently.' 
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MODULATION. ' 

355. By changed meaning of the note is determined a new 
interval ; and by changed meaning of the interval, a new chord. 
Similarly the changed meaning of the chord will determine a new 
key. 

Hut the meaning of the note cannot be expressed in the note by 
itself, nor until the note s mnds together w ith another note in the 
interval ; nor is the meaning of the interval known until it sounds 
together with another interval in the chord. So too the meaning 
of the chord cannot receive its detcrminalcncss in the chord by 
itself, nor until it is placed with other chords in the key. And thus 
it comes round that for objective knowledge the key is what deter- 
mines the meaning of the chord, the chord determines the meaning 
of the interval, and the interval the meaning of the note. 

2S6. The triad of C major, which is tonic chord in the key of C 
major, is dominant chord in the keys of F major and F minor ■ iul>- 
dominant chord in the key of G major ; and chord of the sixth 
degree or Third of the subdominant minor triad in the key of E 
minor. And so universally ; each of the three major triads of the 
major key, and each of the two major triads of the minor key, may 
take part in three major keys and two minor keys, Also each 
of the two minor triads of the minor key, and each of the two 
minor triads of the major key, may be parts of two minor and two 
major keys. 

757. According to this, the major triad has fivefold meaning 
with respect to the three major and two minor keys to w hich it can 
belong ; the minor triad has fourfold meaning with respect to the 
two minor and two major keys in which it takes part. 

358. The diminished triad on the seventh degree forms an 
clement of relationship only between the major and minor (and 
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also the minor-major; keys with the same name. The diminished 
triad on the second degree of the minor key is only contained 
again in the minor-major key w ith the same name. In the major 
key the diminished triad on the second degree, as is shown by its 
structure can find place only in one system. 

•?59 tn the manifold meaning of the chord lies the possibility 
r,f passage from one key into another. But this possibility is not 
matured until the changed me. 111111,' has been put clearly forward 
by succession and combination of sounds, and until the new key to 
be occupied has been marked out in that w hereby it is distinguished 
iV-in the first Thus the passage from the key of C major to the 
- v of <~ m;ii : . 

F— a— C — c — 0 — b— D 

C-e-G - b- D-fS-A, 

linked by the triads C—c—C-l> -A can only be effected by 
the appearance of the Third of the dominant of the latter key, 
that is, fC ; the passage from the key of C major to the key of 
F major, 

F - a -C-c-G-b-D 
Bb-d-F— a-C-e G, 

linked by the triads F—n—C f --(■', only by introducing the sub- 
dominant Root F\j ; the passage from C major to A minor, 

F_a C — c — G — b — D 
D— f— A— c— K gT B, 

^nkod by the triads F-~a—C—f> is only possible by sounding £*, 
tlit Third of the dominant of the new key ; and the passage from 
C major to F minor. 

I' — a— r_ c— G— b— D 
A — c — E— g — B — djf— 

link' d by the triads ,? C- t C—K cn'y by J*. 
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r6a Accordingly, if wc wish to make the dominant triad of the 
key of C major, G—b — D, which is also tonic triad of the key of 
G major, jkiss from the first meaning to the second, it can only be 
done by uniting the major triad on C v, ith the major triad on D 
by placing these chords together : 

c : i v 

C c G ••• b D G ■•• A- M fj 
o : i v 

In like manner the subdominant triad of the key of C major, 
F — a--C, will come to stand in the meaning of tonic triad of the 
key of F major, if we bring the subdominant triad of the latter key 
into union with it : 

C : i iv 

C-c G •■• C F a • d F »b 
r : i iv 

The minor triad on c contained in the key of C major as minor 
triad of the dominant side becomes tonic triad of the key of E 
minor when placed with the dominant chord of that key: 
C : I 111 

C c G b c-G •• R dj FJ 
e : I v 

The minor triad on n. which lies on the subdominant side, be- 
comes tonic triad r,f the key of A minor when placed with the 
dominant chord of that key : 

C : i vi 

C-e G C c a • B-F.-gJ 
a : i — - v 



261. It must, however, be admitted that by these successions no 
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modulation into the new key has been effected such as to satisfy 
and land us safely in it Although a chord has entered from its 
domain, yet the key itself still remains not definitely marked off in 
its boundaries. Scarcely more is felt than that the side or the 
direction is opened, towards which the modulation is about to turn. 
There is no firm settlement in a new key. 

262. Among the harmonics of the Seventh wc have seen one 
which is quite suited to determine a key in its principal elements, be- 
cause its essential contents arc the dominant and the subdominant 
in its dissonance and the Tonic in its resolution, thus comprehending 
in itself and the following chord the principal parts of the whole 
system. 

This is the dominant Seventh chord, also named the principal 
Seventh harmony. As it has the property, in its dissonance, of 
causing the limits of the key system to be heard in union, and. in 
its resolution, of establishing the tonic triad as middle of the system, 
it will, when introduced in natural connexion, announce the new- 
key in a decided manner and allow it to enter with certainty. 

265. Thu«, take the two first passages above, C c G •-- 
i D-G ■■• A D ft and C c G ■- C F n ■ • <i F F[). of 
which the first contains the transformation of the dominant choid, 
and the second the transformation of the subdominant chord into 
the tonic, whereby in the former a modulation into the dominant, 
in the latter into the subdominant key is -.lured but not accom- 
plished ; the passage could have been made more decided by the 
dominant Seventh harmonics of the two keys. 

-'04, In considering the harmonies of the Seventh, we found 
that the chord of ihc dominant Seventh, which consists of the 
dominant triad united with the diminished triad upon the Third of 
the dominant, is taken in right connexion if made to issue cither from 
the tunic or from the dominant or subdominant triad 'par. 181). Ac- 
' oidmgly the tonic triad C ~c - G, taken as subdominant triad of the 
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key of G major, or as dominant triad of the key of F major, may 
be followed immediately by the dominant Seventh chord of the one 
key or of the other. In this way, after resolution of the chord, the 
new key will not only be introduced, but also will be at once ex- 
hibited in its whole compass and firmly settled. Then the modula- 
tion is formed on the following plan : 

[A) Towards the dominant side : 
c : i 

C e-G C D fj -A b D G 
r,:iv v r 1 

'/.') Toward- the subdominant side : 

C : l 

C o-O Hb C e O - a C- F 
f:v v, i 

The tonic triad gained, of the new key, can in its turn be transposed 
into cither dominant or subdominant meaning ; and then by the 
same modulation it will cither lead back into the original key, or 
else one degree - that is, one key— further in the direction of the first 
modulation. 

A. [ I ; Leading back : 

c : i c : v v, i 

C c CJ. C D '* A b n 0 b n 1- G ... C e 0 
c:iv i*j i 

[2) Leading onwards : 

c : t 

C-c G C I) fS-A b I.) 0 A-cS-F.-G A-D-ff 

CI : iv v r i 

n : tv v 7 i 
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H. (l) Leading back : 

c : i c : iv v 7 — i 

C e-G ••• Bb-C c -G - a-C-F ••• G-b D F G C-c 
v : v \ 7 — I 

(2) Leading onwards : 

c : l 

C e G •■• Bp-C-c-G ■•• a-C-F ••• a C Lb F ••• U\> D-F 

F : V v 7 — J 

i:b:v — v, i 

J05. The modulation:- A (2; and B ;j;,it" further continued in the 
same way, would lead into the keys which from time to time are 
the most nearly related in the two directions: the first, which takes 
lite tonic triad in subdominant meaning, towards the dominant 
side; the other, which takes it as dominant, tow aids the subdo- 
ni:;.,nit - de. 

206. Hut we have to distinguish two kinds of modulation to 
remoter keys : one, that advances from one key to the other, alto- 
gether leaving the scat of the tirst and settling in the region of the 
second ; the other, that transforms the key to another w ithin its ow n 
boundaries. 

267. Suppose we modulate, ui»on the plan given above, into a 
key ol the third degree of relationship, from C major to A major or 
Lp n-.ajor; then we have progressed to the new key in one or other 
diiection ill the chain of triads: 

Lb A 



Ap c-Lp g-Bp- d-F-a-C-c- G-b-D-is-A -cs-E-gs? B 

C 



The connexion uuh the original key here consists in the unintcr- 
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ruptcd succession of related keys which has led from the first key 
to the last But now the notes r, g, ,1 in the key of Kb major are 
not the same as those of like name in the key of C major, C, G, D ; 
nor do the notes A, E, l! in the key of A major correspond to those 
of like name in the key of C major, a, e, b. The note F, Fifth of the 
dominant in the key of E|> major, and subdominant in the key of 
C major, is common to the two keys, and similarly the note D, 
Fifth of the dominant in the key of C major and subdominant in 
the key of A major, belongs in common to the two keys ; yet upon 
this a relationship of key cannot be founded. For the key is a 
union of triads, and therefore for it the triad alone, and not the 
.single note, can be an organic clement of relationship. This the 
sin^lf note can be only for the interval, and the interval only for 
the chord. 

26S. Hut, according to this requirement of inner relationship— 
namely, for notes with the same name in two different key* to be 
the same with changed chord-meaning - we should be able by the 
chain of triads to arrive at no more than the keys that lie nearest, 
i.e. the keys of the dominant and subdominant. Even there the 
Fifth of the dominant {A) of the dominant key is shown to be 
different from the Third of the subdominant (n ; of the original key; 
and in like manner the Third of the subdominant (./; of the sub- 
dominant key is different from the Fifth of the dominant (V) of the 
original key. liut the demand for identity cannot extend to these 
notes, because they are produced by the entrance of a new Fifth- 
delermni.it ion. The notes a and I) in the system of the key of C 
major di not stand in true Fifth-relation; consequent])- the Fifth 
1> —■-.! of the key of G major cannot want to keep a, the Third 
of the subdominant of the C major system. No more can D. the 
Fifth of the dominant in C major, want to be tak« n for </, the Third 
of the subdominant in F major ; because that must stand in Fifth- 
relation to n, Third of the subdominant in C major, and must 



therefore be a different note from D. According to this the difference 
between n and <-f,or between D and d, should determine the modu- 
lation from C major to G major, or from C major to F major, as well 
as the difference between /'and /J in the first case, or between 
b and A'b in the second. Hut this difference of the Third-note from 
the- Root- or Fifth-note with the same name, as it is ignored in our 

1 manner of writing music, so also in practical use is too little for a 
c hange of chord to be made clear by it. Unless /J is added, a 
will not pass into the meaning of A ; and, unless A'b is added, D 
will not pass into the meaning of //. 

2(19 It is not merely through the greater quantity of like 
materia! that the keys of the Fifth above and below are most 
nearly related to the key assumed as tonic. They are much more 
essentially related in the sense that the tonic triad of the tonic key 
i> contained as subdominant triad in the dominant key, and as 
dominant triad in the subdominant key; and similarly the tonic 
triads in the dominant and subdominant keys arc respectively the 
dominant and the subdominant triads in the tonic key ; and that 
therefore the relationship, the opposition of difference and equality, 
is here to be found in the principal element, the tonic triad itself. 

27a. With the two keys which follow in the progressive scries. 
Bp major and D major, the key of C major is related only in one 
subdominant or dominant chord : with the key of lib by the major 
t.iad or F ; with the key of D by the major triad of G. In the tonic 
triad, the principal clement, these keys remain strange to one another; 
principally, therefore, they are not related. 

In the keys which follow next, which aie more remote by a 
1 -ifth. even this subordinate relationship die, out, and the mutual 
reference of such keys, if considered only in this series, ceases 
entirely. The plan of modulation introduced above can. it is true. 

j 'a.. id onwards to the remotest keys ; only when even the third key is 

I reached we arc in a wholly strange region, out of all inner con- 

• m:\iin with the first. 
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271. To this plan of modulation stands opposed that other 
kind, which doc-, not consist in progressing 10 another key through 
the intermediate keys, but tn taking what is common to the two 
keys to be united, and transposing it from the meaning which it 
has in the first into the meaning which belongs to it in the second. 
Thus the new key springs right out of the middle of the first. * 

?7 2. Key-relationship must be sought principally in the tonic 
triad. For the dominant and subdominant keys it consists in this, 
that the Root of that triad can become Fifth, or its fifth the Root, of 
the new tonic triad. Hence a relationship may also be contained in 
making the Root or Fifth of the tonic triad the Third, or its Third the 
Root or fifth, of a new tonic triad. In this way reappear elements 
of relationship constituted by the tonic triad with remoter keys, 
which ckmcnts. if the keys were replied by progressive modulation, 
would have already left us at the third step. For - 

(1) taking the Root in Third-meaning : 
I 

F-a-C^c^G-b-D, 
III 

Dp— f- At)- c— Kb- g - Hp, 

we have the identity of the notes F—C—G and J <—g 

in the keys of C major and Ap major ; 

(2, taking the Third in Root-meaning : 
III 

F — a-C-e-G— b-I), 



I 

A— c#-K -gs H- -is- Vs. 
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we have the identity of the notes a — -f * and A E A' 

in the keys of C major and E major . 

(3) taking the Fifth in Third-meaning : 
11 

F— a— C— c— G— b— U, 
III 

Ab-c-Kb-g__Kp-d- F, 

we have the identity of the notes C </"■ —D a"" < f '•' 

in the keys of C major and E:> major ; 

(4; taking the Third in Fifth-meaning : 

' I ! 

F — a — C — c -~G — b — D, 
II 

D — fs- A— cs— K— gs - H, 

wc have the identity of the notes a /' and A h — /> 

in the keys of C major and A major. 

273 According to this there now enters a nearer mutual refer- 
encc between keys of the third and fouith degrees of relationship 
than is afforded by those of the second degree of relationship Wc 
saw that the latter, being, as to their tonic triads, without anything 
111 common, were in so far to !>c regarded as, in the principal sense, 
unrelated. 

J74. Hut if the relationship between the keys is to consist of 
the notes with the sunt name, the nn tlulalion must also be of such a 
i.ind that the note-, in the two keys to be united do in fact remain 
the same, and that the keys which lollow one upon the other do 
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really find their unity in these notes, as something that endures, 
though in changed meaning. That, e.g., in the modulation from 
C major to Ap major we may see the identity of Cfend c (C being 
here opposed to itself as Root and Third; really preserved, and not, 
as happens in the passage through the -erics in succession of the 
united keys ; 

t.-C. UM ,.0 »L( »CtW » .. At. »• ... s i:* tb . . t-n-Of-l* a»Jm> 

C:i 

) . «. , 

IH;t >•, , 

L(p:» — v. i 

\»;, ». , 

obtain <- the Third of the tonic triad of A|> major as a note differing 
by So : Si from the Root of the tonic triad of C major. 

Z75. If instead of the passage just written vvc hear the following : 

i-cf, V.s c c ('. ... .nb-C-F ... Ab Dh f ... Ab I>» I... c Us, Pb Kb. . Ab cF.fr 
C:l 

(A _ - V I 

Ab : vi iv n _ v, 1 

which might certainly be very much contracted without loss of 
clearness, the identity of the note C in the first chord and c in the 
last is easily perceptible. The Root of the key of C major has here 
become Third of the tonic triad of Ap major, the key of C major 
has passed into the key of Ap major, w ithout quitting and annulling 
the intervals which can remain common to both keys and in which 
their inner relationship is contained. If the passage to the key of 
Kb major, related in this manner to the key of C majoi.is made by 
the following series : 

C-e G ••■ Kd-C-c-G •<;> C-F ■ A[> »[>-<! F ---g- Bp-Kp. 



then in progressing from the third chotil to the fourth there will 



be perceived an alteration in the note F, the passing of the Third- 
meaning into Fifth-meaning. For the transformation of the keys in 
the case before us is this : 

F — a — C-e— G-b- V 
nb— dp— F — ab— C — c — G 

(0— Ab— c— K p — g — lib— d — F. 

Here the permanent, binding clement is the Fifth-interval, C C, 

which belongs in the first key to the tonic triad, in the second to 
the dominant triad, and in the last, where it exchanges the positive 
for the negative meaning, to the minor triad on the -subdominant 
side. But upon this enduring clement the rest of the intervals of 
the keys arc formed, follow ing the assumption that the Kb majoi 
triad shall contain as its Third the Fifth of the C major triad : and 
thus the Fifth of the dominant '/") of the key of Kp major is a 
different note from the Hoot of the key of F minor, and therefore also 
from the subdominant Root of the key of C major. Certainly, by 
what was said earlier about the extension of the key system, the 
transposed chord might also stand in the course of modulation 
as A\> — /Vp — (/—/with the Root of the key of F minor without 
losing its value as a dominant Seventh, which is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in Ab — /<t> — d. But the note/ will be hard to maintain as 
not- Fifth against />'[>— d ; it w ill alw ays tend to shift into Fifth- 
meaning (from So to Si]. 

276. These processes of modulation begin by taking the tonic 
triad of a major key as dominant triad of a minor key. By this 
turn of meaning wc immediately gain a region lying towards the 
subdominant side, that in process of successive modulation could 
not be reached but by progression through three keys There- 
fore the more distant keys that lie on this side are in general 
easily accessible in this way. For if by the triad of C major we 
are already landed in the key of F minor, then the passage into 
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the keys related to it may be effected in clo*cst union by dominant 
Seventh chords linked and linking. Here, howeycr, the question 
was only of modulation to the Aband Kb major keys. 

277. As the keys of Ab and Kb major contain a relationship 
with the key of C major in the Hoot and Fifth of its tonic triad, so 
wc found the keys of K major and A major related with it in the 
Third. In the former case* the Root or Fifth of the tonic triad of 
one key is turned into meaning Third of the tonic triad of another. 
In the latter cases inversely, the tonic Third of one key is turned 
into meaning Root or Fifth of the tonic triad of another. Modu- 
lation into the remoter keys of the subdominant side results when 
the dominant chord of a related major key is referred to the minor 
key of the same name. It will lead to the remoter keys of the 
dominant side if wc refer the dominant chord of a related minor key 
to the major key of the same namc. 

Thus the tonic triad of K major may follow the dominant 
chord of the key of K minor ; or the tonic triad of A major the 
dominant chord of the key of A minor : 

C- e-G, C— c-a, H_dJ— FJ.'A, B-F.-gJ 

c : 1 vi 

e : IV v 7 

r. : v 7 i 

C— e-G, a-d-F, BJ.-B-P-K, A-cJ-K 
c : 1 

v : v vi 

■ : iv v. 

a : \ - 1 

27.S. liut it is to be observed that modulation to the keys on 
the dominant side is alwavs less easy than to those on the subdo- 
minant side. Wc icm.irk this even 111 the modulations "Inch arc 
nearest, to the adjacent dominant and subdominant keys. 
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First the keys may be considered as members of a chain in the 
nescr-ending triad-propagation, and afterwards each single key as 
subsisting for itself. In the former case each key is a uniting 
middle member for two others adjacent to it on the two sides : in 
the latter the key docs not pass into another ; therefore it passes 
" into not-another. i.e. into itself. We found that this passing into 
itself is expressed in the chords which contain the boundaries of the 
single key-system united. The separated key has its centre of 1 
gravity in the middle. In the chain of keys each key rests upon i 
the one that has gone before it. Hut this is the key of the »ub- 
dominant ; for positive production, as an effect of force, is directed 
towards the dominant side, upwards It raises a secondary, the < 
Fifth, into a primary, the Root ; it does not lower the primary into a 1 
secondary. The dominant key is one that has to be pniince:! out t: 
of the tonic ; it requires productive energy, needs an effort to nuVc > 
it come out of the tonic. On the other hand the sube'ominan: is an 
key that precedes the tonic; to it, as a thing that has already i- 
been present and determined, the modulation easily descends.! 
Therefore too a key is far less endangered in its tonic equality byi 
the dominant than by the subdominant. For if the modulation .1 
turns so easily towards the subdominant side, it will yet morei 
readily return from the dominant to the tonic, and be able to re-c 
establish it as principal key after an excursion into the dominant-) 
On the other hand, a modulation into the subdominant a: once- 
throws upon it the tonic character, which it requires new cxcrlior,< 
tn restore to the true tonic. 

After more than a short stay in the subdoniinanl key it v, ill Ik 
almost a necessity to again touch the dominant . so that, rcturnmj 
f.om it to the tonic, the latter may be fell unite in it- toui 

Thus, our tegular modulatory form of pieces of music -In thh 
major key. which pass, in tl'.e middle of their course, into the d. d 

a 
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minant, is exactly that which fits with reason and nature. It is, 
speaking generally, going on, which from first to last cannot be 
going back, and therefore cannot lead to the subdominant Retreat- 
ing from the dominant to the tonic is going home. In the minor 
key the modulation leads regularly, not to the Fifth, but to the re- 
lated major key. The minor key has no going onward ; it is shut 
up in itself, and must first get rid in the major key of the fetters 
which hamper it, before it can gain freedom and outside alliance. 

279. By the foregoing considerations, « e sec generally, that every 
key which, compared with another, contains chromatically raised 
notes, will be more exalted, tenser ; and a key that is distinguished 
from another by chromatically lowered notes will seem depressed, 
quieter, less tcn»e. Moreover, in this alone is to be found the 
much talked of character of the keys. That certainly exists ; but 
it can only be relative, and not abiolute for any single key, be- 
cause each particular key by itself rests in its organisation quite on 
the same conditions as every other. And there is no absolute 
pitch ; therefore no determination for the character of the keys can 
!ic in that. A song in the key of C major is perfectly identical 
with the same song in Dp major, if the latter be pitched to the 
same height as the former ; for in its essence the one key is per- 
fectly identical with the other. The characteristic determination 
lies in their relation to one another, sc. that the key of Dt> major 
has the Root of the key of C major for its leading note, and the 
subdominant Root of the key of C for the Third of it> tonic ; 
and that by the transformation of the Root-notes into Third- 
meaning all other elements of the key of C arc chromatically 
lowered and turn towards the subdominant side, towards a region 
from whose standpoint the key of C major must itself appear ex- 
altcd and tense. But the exact character of the difference between 
the keys of Dp major and C major will also be shown in the key of 
D major taken with CJ major -and similarly in Ep major taken 
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with D major— and none of them can pretend to any positive cha- 
racter. In orchestral performance single keys can indeed take a 
peculiar colouring in the wind and string instruments ; but this, 
depending only upon mechanical structure and special acoustical 
conditions in the different instruments, and not being founded in 
the nature of the keys themselves, cannot here be considered as 
essential. In pure vocal music there will be no desire to asrribc 
a particular character to single keys. There what is characteristic 
is to be found solely in their placing with other keys in the bear- 
ings of their relationships, and in how far these are brought out in 
the modulation. 

."•So, Succession of keys, like that of chords or v'nglc nutes, can 
never happen otherw ise than continuously. A key may be followed 
by the remotest possible, but only in so far as the chord from 
which the modulation to the new key takes place is either already 
present in it loo, or at least belongs to a key most nearly related 
to the new one. 

The passage from the tonic triad of C major to the Dp 
major triad is only rendered intelligible by taking the former to 
mean the dominant chord of the key of F minor, whereby the Dp 
major triad enters as chord on the sixth degree of that key. 

2S2. Supposing the tonic C major triad to be followed by the 
B major triad, then in the former there is a change of meaning ; it 
becomes the triad on the Third of the subdominant in K minor, 
in which the second of the three chords named is the dominant 
But we know that the latter i the B major triad) regarded as simply 
a major triad can have four other meanings besides this Here it 
belongs to the key of E minor. It is also contained in the ktvs of 
E major, B major, FJ major, and DJ minor ; in the first as V, in the 
second as I, in the third as IV, in the fourth as VI. And just as the 
tonic triad of C major was determined to be the triad upon the sixth 
degree in E minor, in order that the B major triad might follow. 
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so now the H major triad, which, following u|>on the former triad, 
enters as dominant of E minor, may in its turn exchange this deter- 
mination for another, and afterwards progress agreeably to the newly 
chosen determination. 

283. Similarly in the succession first named of the major triad* 
on C and D>. the latter, beside* that of / : VI, has also at disposal 
the meanings of Db : 1. GS : V. fi\> : V. Ab : IV; so that what 
follow* further may be referred to the keys of F minor, Db major, 
Gb major, Gb minor, or Ab major. 

2S4. Thus to the initial chord, if it be major, a fivefold indica- 
tion may be attributed ; and if it be minor, a fourfold. A diminished 
triad has the various determinations pointed out above. Also the 
same Seventh chords appear in different key with changed meaning, 
and thereby lead t" different modulations. 

Thus, even with the condition that the two chords in imme- 
diate succession shall belong to the same key, infinitely manifold 
change of key is still possible. 

285. Hut also modulation ma> take place by chords belonging 
not to the same, but to very marly related keys. Supposing 
the C major triad to be followed immediately by the triad of E 
major, of A major, or of Eb major, then in these successions the 
two chords standing next one another arc not contained in one 
key ; as in all cases where chromatic progression happens, there the 
territory of another key is entered upon. In the first succession, 
C—c—G K—E-qC- the Third of the tonic triad of C major 
becomes Hoot of the dominant chord of A minor. In the second, 
C-~c—G • E- A. it becomes Fifth of the dominant chord of 

I) minor In the third, C—c-G- /> / t> first the positive 
state of the Fifth in (' - c G has passed int. . the negative f-rb— G, 
and then the negative state of the Third rb— G ha_s taken on 
positive meaning, /T*> .c In the second element of the compound 
succession C- r—G C rb-<7 ■ /b /?!»•-,-. namely in C-fb~G, 
no key is a> yet determined for the minor triad on C : whether it 
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belongs to the key of C minor, G minor, Kb major, or A[> major 
remains as yet undecided. Nevertheless the progression <■■ •<•;> 
which presses towards D, and would seem to lead probably t< 
b — D — G, speaks most for the first meaning and least for the last 
The reversed succession C — <b — G ■■■ C—e -G would make th. 
second chord appear pretty clearly as the dominant triad of F minor 
286. Hy the feeling alone it may easily be perceived that the 
first of the chromatic progressions above, c— G -E— cJ. is fai 
smoother, more p'.iant than the other, C— e •■<£— E. In the first,,,-; 
is determined as Third by the c already present , in the other 
C— f- ."J — E, no determination for cj is given by e. The firsi 
progression is decidedly the chromatic difference of 24 ; 25 ; in the 
second it is undecided w hether < £ is to be referred as leading not. 
to </ or to D ; whether the step shall enter in the ratio 24 : 25 01 
128 : 135 fpar. 250). It is true that the ratio 24 ; 25 in itself n. 
more contains a determination for the intonation of the chromatid 
progression than docs 1 28 : 135. But the former expresses thi 
difference between the major Third and the minoi, and the intona 
tion of the major Third is directly determined and grasped wit! 
certainty ; while the other progression, 12S : 135, must first assume 
the note to which the chromatic note shall stand as leading note 
and the leading note itself finds no determination in the notes ol 
the given interval. I lence the Fifth of the major triad is always 
easier to raise chromatically than the Soot, and therefore the 
passage 

C-c-G - H-D— E-gJ A-c-E-A 
proves smoother than the passage 

C-e-G cj - E — G — A • D-f— A. 
It may also be remarked that the note /: in the last example, 
which here ought to remain identical with the . and maintain with 
G the interval of 5 : 6, is by the chromatically ascending rj impelled 
to become rather sharper, namely to accord with the E of the scric 
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of Fifths, C C D A E, which in the dominant 

Seventh chord A— c£— E)G forms with G the interval of 27 : 32. 
The triad C—t—G here in itself contains no determination for con- 
sidering it as the dominant of the key of F major (which for the pas- 
sage to D minor would be requisite) ; therefore the chromatic pro- 
gression C c$ will be referred only to the D contained in the 

system of the key of C major, whereby the Third of the major triad 
on A, as it stands in the series of Fifths, is taken. This, being too 
high for the a and ( given in the key, must raise them to A and E, 
to bring about the consonance in A— c *-E. 

If we insert the major triad on F between the two first chords, 
and instead of the succession C—t—G ■■■ ,~— t —G — A ••■ 
D — / — A take the succession C—r — G ■■■ C -F—a -•• 
f j»_£_ < 7_ / l ... /) /—./.then the Seventh chord A—(*—E\G 
sounds smooth and perfectly pure ; because now in the Third of the 
major triad on F there is given a determination for the step 
C ■ ci. But then we shall have obtained exactly that first suc- 
cession, in which the Fifth progresses chromatically. 

So too modulation to the key of the dominant is not to be 
effected by chromatic progression of the subdominant Root of the 
original key to the Third of the dominant of the new key, e.g. 
F-a- C l;-.\-C--U 
c : iv C : v 7 

but by taking the dominant Seventh chord of the latter after the 
tonic or dominant triad of the original key : e.g. 

C-c-G ••■ C-D-fJ-A 
c : 1 

0 : iv v 7 

C— e- G ■•• b— D-G ••• A— C-D-fs 
c : 1 — v 

c : 1 v 7 
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The first modulation would always, in the interval /'J — A, have to 
alter the a of the key of C major into the A which is Fifth of the 
dominant in the key of G major. On the other hand, in the two 
las; examples the note may at once acquire that meaning. 

It is in such differences, outwardly small but inwardly import- 
ant, that the rca'on must be sought why so rainy modulations, 
natural in appearance and into near keys, nevertheless keep some- 
thing of harshness and constraint, and in vocal music refuse to be 
brought to satisfactory purity, while often others leading into the 
most distant keys turn out tractable and easy in performance. 

rS; The inner relationship of key 5. it has already been said, 
can principally be determined only upon the tonic triad itself; 
which either in entirety, or in Root and Fifth, Root and Third, or 
Third and Fifth, or lastly in only one of '.lie three chord-elements, 
discovers a relationship with another key. Thus its positive be- 
comes relative, or a relative in it takes positive meaning in the other 
key , or lastly, a relative in the chord takes a new relative meaning in 
the new key. Hut this last is a less essential determination of re- 
lationship ; since for 'another' to become 'other' can have but an 
indirect meaning for the ' one.' Therefore those relationships of keys, 
which indeed arc connected with the tonic triad, but in which the 
change of meaning is from one secondary element into another 
Fifth transformed to Third, or Third to Fifth - are of a less 
degree than those in which the primary clement pa-sot into the 
meaning of a secondary cither in a positive or a negative sense, or a 
•iLniklaty changes into positive or negative primary meaning. 
Of the relationships founded upon change of meaning in single 
fitments, the keys of A major. Y.\y major, and 1" minor have a less 
direct bearing upon the key of C major than have the keys of V. 
m.,j"r, Ab major, and A minor. In the first set the Third «• is 
taken as Fifth, 

» 2 
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III 

C-c-G 
A-cJ-K 
II 

the Fifth G as Third, 

II 

C~e-G 
Eb-g-Bb 
III 

the Third as negative Fifth, and the Fifth as negative Third, 

III II 

C-c-G 

e - G - b 
II III 

But in the second set the Third appears as Root, the Root as 
Third, the Root and Third as negatively Third and Root : 

lit I I III 

C-c-G C-c-G C— c— G 

E — gj — B Ab -c— Eb a— C — c 
I I III I 

In the first the transformation acts on a relative and leads to a re- 
lative. In the second it is positive changing into relative or else 
relative into positive ; whereby in each case there is always a 
positive actually present, cither as determining or a; determined. 

2RS The relationship* in the minor key will be determined, 
no? on the triad, its positive premise, but only on the negation of 
that triad, that is. on the tonic minor triad itself ; for here the nega- 
tion is what i 1 - princip illy meant. But where the negation has not 
the principal meaning, u hen the major triad is tonic chord and the 
minor triad only subdominnnt, n- in the >y-:.Tn of the minor-major 
key, there the relationships will be determined only upon the 
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tonic major triad. By change of meaning in the tonic minor triad 
of the key of C minor there result the relationship- — 

II III I 

C-cb-G 
I III 
Eb-g- Bb 

III II 

Ab— c-Eb 

II 

G-bb-D 

I 

F — ab — C 

of the keys of Eb major, Ab major, G minor, and F minor. The 
key of G major is not related to the key ofC minor. The G major 
triad is in itself ahead) 1 positive and of primary determination. 
Hut when it is confirmed as such, then the notion of the key of C 
minor is taken away , for the essentia! content of that notion is, 
that this triad presupposed positive is taken as negative. To the 
key of C minor, the key of G major with minor Sixth, which we 
term minor-major, alone can appear related ; as also to the latter, 
taken as principal key, the key of C minor is in its turn related, 
which, however, docs not stand in relationship to the key of G major. 

To every key-system the opposite system with like name will 
always stand in near relationship, the minor key to the m«jor 
with like name, the minor-major to the minor or major key w ith 
like name, and so too inversely. For here the transformation acts 
upon the tonic interval of Fifth, which passes from positive to nega- 
tive or from negative to positive meaning, but in both determina- 
tions always contains at once the positive of the one and of the 
other. 

: -11 
1 1 — l . 
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289. Those passages which arc founded upon so-called en- 
harmonic change we can here only mention in passing, for they 
belong to the tempered, not to the pare note-system. So far as they 
may be possibly referred to the latter, they have already been 
included in uhat has picceded Mostly they depend upon the 
diminished Seventh being identified with the major Sixth, or the 
augmented Second w ith the minor Third, e.g. 

b — L> — Y — ah = B— D — f— g£ = B— d- c--GS = cb— d— F— Ab 
c : vti, a : vis; r~ : vji. ct> : vu, 

On this assumption every chord of the diminished Seventh lands us 
in four different, widely separated, keys. Three -uch chords, each 
]< mking four different ways, may be set out : 

b — D F — ab, fJ-A C-c>, cJ-F G-b ; 

whereby, if the proper Seventh chord be taken, modulation to the 
whole twelve keys of the tempered Fifth-circle stands open — to the 
major keys as well as to the minor, for \vc know that the diminished 
Seventh chord can be referred to a major triad as well as to a 
minor, and accordingly that the resolution b- D) F 'rrb ••• C-t—G 
is found 110 less frequently than the other, b-D F a\> ■■■ C &-G 
(par. 43;. Besides these we know too the law fulness of the rcsolu- 
tions !> — DF -,r[) .. C—F—n\> and b—D F — *?t> ••• C—F'—.i 
(par. 212). In the latter the Six-Four position of the resolving 
chord may draw after it progression to the triad C—c-G as 
dcmii-.mt chord, and bring about the close in the key of F major 
or minor, which may thus be equally well reached either from the 
Sc.enth chord .-— G /?b— //b or from P F 

A diminished Seventh chord in any of its cnharmonicalty 
different attitudes may always be derived unprepared from one of 



the three principal triads of any key. Consequently modulatio 
into any major or minor key that may be desired is easy to a< 
complish by this method. 

290. For so far as this way of modulation is believed to b 
authorised in assuming as identical, because of outward ncarncs 
what is inwardly quite different and without relationship, it is as 
were tainted w ith untruth, and we cannot rank the construction 
whose explanation has to be sought in such enharmonic change 
with those which depend upon an organic union. They have n 
a natural life, and exist only in the turbid element of the inaccur.u 
of tempered intonation. W'c have already perceived that in in 
harmony the difference betw een like-named Third- and Fit:h-not 
is found to be essential, and that these notes may indeed come in 
collision in chord-constructions, but can never stand indifferent 
for one another. Hut the difference of the cnharmonically diffcre 

notes, b* C, < J /t>, according to theory still less alio 

of their being identified ; not because the interval of sound is great 
but that in their organic generation, the primary source of 
note-determinations, there is no possibility at all of confoundi 
such different degrees. Even if we will not abide by the p-Lisit 
scries of triads 

(": .<■ .r.. i. .,D..fi..A.,c7.K. ci ~-»- £ -a O •»* c.t..iV. rn 

in which the cnharmonically different note docs not appear u 
the ninth member, and if we look for its nearest possible appro 
as given by the scries 

" — ■ — ■ 

C i-9 l, b.Ti..fI..A . ci. . E.. S X- .H.Jt.it 

yet even then the inward gap between cnharmonically diffe 
degrees still stretches out far beyond anything that can enter 
mutual relation in harmony or melody. 
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291. It is not by any means true, however, that all enharmonic 
substitutions that occur in the writing of music are to be taken for 
changes of meaning in the above sense. More often it happens 
that a composer consciously or unconsciously puts one name for the 
other to lighten actual performance, for more comfortable fingering, 
and sometimes no doubt also from over hi_-tc or want of thorough 
knowledge of harmony, without intending thereby harmonically to 
alter the meaning. 

Hut in vocal music it is never allowable to write an enhar- 
monically different note instead of the right one. with the intention 
of facilitating intonation. If a progression is impossible to sing with 
the right notation, that is because the harmonic link fails. Diffi- 
culties in singing arc not made easier by wrong notation. The 
minor Sixth is in itself an easy interval to sing, the augmented 
Kifth a very uncomfortable one. Kut when the latter is part ol 
the harmony, a composer dares not write the easier for the harder, 
if he will not risk persuading the singer to attempt what is perhaps 
impossible. 

?9- In view of theory it naturally makes the greatest difference, 
whether from C major we modulate to the key of F* major or to 
the key of Gb major ; for the two last stand to the first in exactly 
opposite relation : 6"b to C as C to /•£ Nevertheless in practice it 
often happens in pianoforte and orchestral music that one of the 
extreme keys is exchanged for the other. This is not always to be 
called modulation in the enhaimonic way, for the enharmonic change 
of meaning can take place in this ca-c either before or after the 
modulation. But so it may chai.ee that r> piece of music of some 
length with such enharmonic changes shali begin in C major, and 
close, according to the connexion of notes, in BJ major or D[>b major, 
although the writing max- show neither of these, but the original key. 
Then, however skilfully the whole may be compo-ed in other re- 
spects, as regards. »he key it will always contain an untruth. 
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39.3. Music in performance passes in time before the hearer 
and while it goes on we have sensibly before us only what hang' 
immediately together. This makes us ov erlook many faults in thi 
form and conduct of a piece of music, which, if the whole wcr< 

■ set out comprehensively or, if we may so say, architecturally to thi 
inner sense, could not possibly be hidden. Crookedness, want o 
symmetry, disproportion, in visible objects that pretend to regularity 
at once meet the healthy eye unpleasant'. y. Unfitness in modula 
lory arrangement, as well as in metrical relations of phrase, woult 
be as easily perceived as faults in the immediate succession o 
chords, if it were not already in itself a harder task to glance ove 
a whole of some magnitude in time with its parts, than to review 
in its proportions something made up of parts in space, Nov 
there is such an architecture in music, and it consists principall; 
in '.he regular structure, metrical and modulatory, of the piece 
a requirement so essential that without it a composition has n> 
pretence to art. For the first impression these conditions seem t> 
be of less active influence. For we see productions shapeless 
rhapsodical, without intelligent building up of periods, withou 
organic unity of manifold contents, extort not seldom a brillian 
success. But the works that have been able to keep in lastinj 
favour have ever been such as, apart from characteristic pecu 
liaritics. apart from charm of melody and harmony, preserve ordc 
of rhythm and modulation ; i.e. which wear their beauties set 11 
the beauty of the w hole, in the truth and reasonable conformity t' 
law of a form in itself artistically valuable. 

29.4. It is no more purposed to give lessons here on the prat 
tical handling of parages of modulation, than in the earlier ir.vc-. 
ligations of harmonic combinations itwas discussed how technical], 
to apply them, That can by no means he exacted ill a treat:-, 
that represents chords exclusively in the closest position of thej 
intervals and in progressions such as issue, without choice q 
guidance, merely from the most obvious requirements. 
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295. If determinations should be here given for the modulatory 
organisation of a piece, they could only be quite general. The 
particular form is determined by the particular content? ; it is 
subject to principles of universal validity only in the broadest out- 
lines and in the narrowest detail. Particular in universal (which 
is also universal in particular), i.e. individual, constitutes reality \. 
of which the concrete existence is apparent to reason, but by the 
intellect can only be imperfectly apprehended, i.e. cither in abstract 
universality or in abstract particularity. 

.-■06. That something leaves unity and enters into opposition 
with itself, and then that this opposition is done away with and 
linked into union, is the notion and explanation of all real coming- 
to-be and of all reasonable formation. 

The harmonic succession of the triads C ■ G C- °r the 
three first notes of the melodic scale. C- D- -c, which arc based 
upon that succession, contain in the narrowest compass everything 
that normally lies at the bottom even of the broadest formation. 
What is here given within the key as chord-succession can but be 
repeated in the same sense, when the key itself is taken as the con- 
crete clement of unit)-, and the advance of construction made from 
it Thus in the succession above, the secondary triad-clement fthc 
Fifth, G) is by the entrance of another triad changed to primary 
meaning ; or, in other words, the change of meaning in the secondary 
triad-clcmcnt produces another triad ; and then the change back of 
meaning \ G becoming Fifth again, as at first) reproduces the first 
triad, which before was absolute, but now is resultant. And when 
not an element of the triad but the triad itself as clement of the 
key experiences a like transformation 'ic. starts as tonic, travels 
through dominant meaning, and finally re-enters upon tonic), the 
key will similarly be reproduced ftom its opposite and derivative, 
instead of being, as at first, posited immediately. 

297. Although there arc pieces that take another course of 
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modulation, and that have not their principal division, the finish of 
their first part, in the dominant key, yet we may now set aside 
every divergent form as abnormal. The decidedly other key, which 
forms the opporite into which every piece of music must pass in 
the middle, is the key of the dominant ; not the subdominant, for 
fr:>m the first an onward, not a backward, course should be taken. 
With the latter the beginning could only come upon an earlier 
beginning, and would then no longer be it-c!f a beginning. If the 
modulation leads straight on to the subdominant, then the principal 
key appears itself as dominant ; it loses the tonic character. Hy the 
key of the dominant the tonic is not only ne.t endangered ; rather 
this is the right key to settle it firmly. The principal key, coming 
alter the dominant, is at once felt as tonic ; after finishing in the 
dominant, the tonic can re-enter with full power. 

298. There are small pieces too constructed all in the s.unc 
key. They then have their harmonic opposition not in the key 
but in the chord ; and what has just been said of the key is in 
this case true of the triad. 

299. As a composition with modulation can be constructed in 
the tonic and dominant keys, but not in the tonic and subdomin- 
ant, so one without modulation may be made with the tonic and 
dominant triads, but not with the tonic and subdominant, at least not 
in a natural manner. There the principal key. here the principal 
chord, would through the subdominant take on dominant meaning : 
that is. a meaning, not of setting out. but of going on. It would 
exchange the character of positive for that of relative. 

too. But though the tonic key, as, also the tonic triad, lu.v in 
the first place to maintain iiositivc quality, yet must not this posi- 
tive- continue absolute and given immediately? For then the con- 
dition of reality would depart, which requires that it should be 
derivative as well. Thus the tonic triad must be accompanied 
tvith its dominant and subdominant triads before it can receive full 
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meaning as at once source and offspring. For the subdominant 
chord has only positive meaning, and the dominant only relative; | 
but the tonic has relative meaning to the first and positive to the 
other: it therefore comprehends in it-elf both determinations, ' 
being in fact determined on two sides and not, like the others, 
only on one, It is like the notion of the present, which between 
past and future is itself to the first a future and to the other a past, ' 
and thus at once future and past ; and in this opposition held 1 
united in one it is the only time that exists really. So for the j 
complete determination of tonic quality it is necessary to touch j 
also upon the subdominani side. The succession of the major 
triads of C and G contains as yet no unmistakable establishment \ 
of the first as tonic, for it might as we'.; be subdominant. But let < 
the dominant Seventh chord 6"— — D F follow the major triad 
of C, and doubt as to the key will no longer be possible. For in 
the dominant Seventh choid dominant and subdominant arc held 
united, and the resolving chord C t — G demanded in the disson- 
ance then enters as decided tonic. A more detailed and spread- 
out determination of tonic character would be given by the do- 
minant and subdominant triads in succession preceding the close, ' 
or by the Seventh chord upon the Fifth of the dominant followed by 
thedominant Seventh chord, e.g. (marked with the Root-harmony) 

c i- a, C « c IK G, v. 

301. These successions establish the chord as tonic. With 
regard to the key, the condition that it must be established as on < 
both sides derivative seems less pressing than the need felt within , l 
it of hearing the subdominant, as Seventh to the dominant triad. , 
Nevertheless in a composition carried to any length the modula- , 
tion would be felt to be wanting in completeness if keys iying below 
the principal one were not also brought in ; if only chromatic \ 
sharpening*, and not chromatic flattening*, were found in it. For, 
taken generally, it is in this outward difference that the 'One' 

« 

1 
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and the 'Other,' the dominant and subdominant sides, must be 
shown, in phrase of the major key. But the first part of a piece, 
even when of larger compass, cannot in general be determined to 
manifoldncss of modulation ; because its business is merely the 
vctt'ing out of certain contents, in particular of a duality consisting 
of a principal and a subsidiary phrase, the first in the tonic and the 
second in the dominant. So that other keys, and therefore also 
tlv.se of the subdominant side, especially the subdominant key 
it- If, cannot find a place until the subsequent working out. when 
the positive character of the tonic key has been established by its 
dominant. 

30?. In the universally valid, norma', form of musical stuietuie. 
so far as manifoldncss of key upon the whole prevails there, every- 
thing remote in modulation, and especially everything directed to- 
wards the subdominant side, falls only into the second part of tin- 
whole ; and there its place is before the re-cnttance of the principal 
key. in which the principal and subsidiary phrases, which in the 
first part wete held apart in Fifth-separation, now come together 
and arc united tonically. 

503. Although the principles which rule the arrangement of mo 
dnlatton arc quite general and may be applied to every musical lorm, 
yet here, when wc speak of a succession of principal and subsidiary 
phrases, of their Fifth-separation in the first part and tonic union 
in the second, we have principally in view that conception of a 
musical composition known as Sonata-form. This consists essen- 
tially of homophonic phrase with divided periods It is opposite 
to the Fugue-form. which, woven polyphonically. less admits ol a 
div -ion of periods, or similarly of an abstiact determination of the 
succession of modulation. And, gcncially, in the fugue, lor 
reasons not now to be explained, no richness of modulation can he 
developed. 

304 .exceptional arrangements of modulation could be caused 
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only if the principal key. instead of passing into the dominant, 
sought out one of the other relationships, such as we discussed 
earlier; always excluding those of the subdominant. Thus in 
Beethoven sometimes in major phrase- we sec the principal key turn 
to a major or minor key related in the Third, and the first section 
finished in that key. 

30J. The minor key has its principal relationship in the major 
key of its tonic Third, which passes :'rcm negative Third-meaning 
into positive Koot-mcaning, while the negative Root assumes 
positive Third-meaning (A minor, C major). This is the relation- 
ship most founded in opposition, a:.d is therefore the one most 
universally applied. A relationship <.{ opposition almost as decided 
the minor key finds in the major key of the Third of its subdo- 
minant, by the negative tonic Third receiving positive Fifth-mean- 
ing and the negative Fifth positive Third-meaning [A minor. F 
major). This relation too affords a form of modulation well ap- 
proved for the first division of a piece. And it is of the first divi- 
sion alone that we speak here ; because there only is found a more 
or less determinate opposition of related keys and the establish- 
ment of a second against a first. For the further carrying out of 
the modulation up to the re-entrance of the principal key no 
schematic determination of form can be given. It could be ex- 
pressed only as obedience to general principles of modulation, and 
in .xsthctic conditions, as also in the negative determination that 
keys wholly w ithout relationship, w hich may be touched in passing, 
must not attain to bring tonically established. 

jOfV The minor phrases, of earlier times usually pass from 
the tonic into the minor key of the Fifth. This is a relationship 
rather grounded upon the structure of the particular ' church modes,' 
as they arc called, than in the nature of our more general musical 
system. There was also a special claim to it in the polyphonic 
manner of phrase ; where if a theme in a minor key has to be 



carried out, it can be transposed into other minor keys, but not 
into a major key without undergoing alteration. 



CLOSE. 

507. The title of this section may seem to indicate a conclusion 
of the doctrine of harmony ; but that is not meant hy it. Merely 
to gain an insight into the general principles of harmony has been 
the aim and object in our path hitherto. The conclusion of the due- 
trine is never attained. The end remains out of reach, if not sought 
in this, that in all and everything we come back again to the begin- 
ning. 

Although, in what has preceded, the principal phenomena of 
harmonic combination, of the process for construction and recon- 
struction both in simultaneous and in successive sounds, as well as 
in successions sounding simultaneously, have been discussed, yet 
infinitely more might still be offered of interest for theoretical 
knowledge. This infinity cannot be exhausted. Everywhere the 
way only can be shown, how it leads onward in every direction, 
and where it must be struck for the investigation also of any single 
case, any particular instance. And the clue is to be found in 
following out that process of production which is illustrate d in the 
present work, by steadily grasping the three factors of development 
in their simple abstract meaning, in their universal essentiality, ant: 
by analysing each composite whole in order to sec it built up aga r 
from its parts by their union. 

What is here denoted by the title is the musical close, tht 
cidence. 

The very essentia! metrical conditions which ro-oj^rate in tin 
construction of the cadence must as yet remain unexplained, hen 
we arc dealing with the harmonic conditions alone. 
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308. The expression contains the sense of something having to 
be brought together. Thus the cloie really prcsupiioscs teparation. 
Chords that arc principally united can form no close when follow ing 
one another. The tonic triad of the major key cannot unite with 
the two minor triads of the system into a close ; their too near re- 
lationship is against such union. In the passage from C — e — G to 
n—C—c, or from C-e—G to e—G—b, no decidedly antithetical 
change or meaning takes place in the notes which remain the same. 
C—i- or t—G. For the Third to Ix-come Root or Fifth is not for 
it to pass into its opposite, into what is i; uite other than itself. That 
can consist only in the Hoot becoming Fifth or the Fifth Root The 
Third is in itself already Hoot and Fifth , if it becomes Root or Fifth, 
it only gives up one or other of the determinations o mtaincd united 
in it and reverts to the single one ; it finds a decided opposite in 
neither of the two That can only consist in one thing appearing 
as another that, before, it decidedly was not Therefore a change 
of meaning sufficient to give the effect of a close cannot take place 
on the Third, but must go upon, the Root or Fifth. Accordingly 
in the first instance they must be triads related in the Fifth that 
passing into one another can form a close : 

C - c G b--I)-G, G - b-D G -C — e; 
C e-G C— I — a, F a C c -G — C 

309 Hut, again, wholly disjunct triads can also be united into a 
close in so far as they ha\c the link of the triad that lies between, 
with which the initial triad is united in two notes. This linking 
triad stands to the triad, into which the succession is to lead, in 
Fifth-relationship, the relation of the close ; and. since the passage 
can take place only from the linking triad placed instead of the 
initial triad, this succession ;d-o yields the cli.se in Fifth -related 
triads. Thus the meaning of the close in the succession G — b—D 
a—C—F, which consists directly of the succession /• D F ■■■ 
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,t-C—F, is that the Fifth F of the first triad, b—DF, re- 
ceives Root-meaning in the second, .i—C—F. In the succession 
F — a — C ■ D — G — /', which is directly ihc succession D F — a- - 
D—G—b. the meaning of the close is that the Root D of the first 
triad, D F—n. receives Fifth-meaning h the second, D—G—b. 

Of the relative triad-value which the chords joining the limits 
have for their key. we have already spo'sen above (par. 145). 

In the successions of Fifth-related triads this transformation to 

,.pp;:,:u t i'r.1.'- [late I'l the ■ < W.U:-' : • >'.c st-a-'.l ' 

II - I I — II 

C— c -G b— D— G, G — i — D • • • G — C — e. 

Therefore of the three possible kirii of triad succession, only 
that of Third-related triads remains excluded from those that form 
a close. The successions 

III - II 111 - I 

C — e — G C e a, C— e— G b— c— G 
have no meaning as closes ; they do not bring together what is 
essentially divided, decided!)' antithetical. The tonic major triad 
allows the possibility of a coexisting minor triad, but not of a co- 
existing dominant or subdominant triad, or of a diminished triad. 

Every other progression of triads :han that of triads related 
in the Third will form a close, and likewise ever) resolution of 
the Seventh chord. For in the latter the resolving chord will 
always be related in the Fifth to one of the two triads united in 
the Seventh chord, or else disjunct from it. 

iio. But we have to distinguish two meanings of the word 
clo»e : namely bringing together and concluding. The first is present 
wherever triads united in the Root or Fifth, or triads not dirert'y 
united, follow one another. 

The close as conclusion may also be considered in two ways ; 
it may close altogether, or it may be such as to let an after -phr ise 

N 
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be expected. The former kind must lead from a dominant or sub- 
dominant chord into the tonic triad in its triad-position, in order 
quite to fulfil the sense that the beginning appears as the end, and 
that first and last merge in one another. Any other than the funda- 
mental position of the tonic triad must have been brought about by 
some previous progression ; it cannot be absolute beginning, and 
therefore also not closing chord. Rut it is alone the union with a 
dominant or subdominant chord, the change of tonic and dominant 
or subdominant triad, that in the close leads back into the funda- 
mental position of the tonic triad : 

(!) (i) (5) (D 

C— c— G b— D— G C— c— G, C— c — G ••(.' — F — a C — c — G. 

The two diminished triads, which besides the dominant and sub- 
dominant triads may be united with the tonic in forming a close, 
lead, in consequence of their indirect progression, to a transposed 
position of the latter : 

(D 0 (!) 0 

C~c-G C e G 

(c-G b) D F-b e G C, (a C c) a D F G C-e; 

the diminished triad on the dominant side to the Six-Three position, 
the diminished triad on the subdominant side to the Six-Four position 
of the tonic closing chord. 

311. Rut the closing chord docs not attain to full tonic esta- 
blishment until its relation not only to the dominant or subdo- 
minant. but to both of them is brought out : 

C— e-G F— a C— c— G b— D- G- C— c— G, 
or 

C— c— G • C — F — a • b - D— G- - C--c— G. 



That here the subdominant precedes the dominant, is simply in 
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agreement with the direct order, as the former is the earlier in the 
harmonic generation. Wherefore this form of close is the most 
universal and ordinary, and found rc|>catcdly in the greatest com- 
positions and in the smallest, in the trivial as well as in the most 
sublime. For composers of genius have ever least sought originality 
in oddncss, 

3 I 2. Nevertheless the form: 

C— c— G b— D— G —C— c— G • C — F— a ---C— c-G, 
in which the relation to the subdominant stands last, is also not 
less right. In the older music especially it is frequently used, 
where, moreover, it wa« naturally necessitated and brought about 
by the structure of some of the so-called church modes. We call 
this kind the Plajpd close. 

313. Under the notation : 

C-c-G • b-D-G • C— c— G. 
C-c-G . - C— F — a •• C — c — G, 

might be conceived, not merely the form of a close, but also the 
notion of that progress of modulation and its return into itself which 
makes up the whole of a composition. Now by the requirements 
of modulation the first passage must be, not to the subdominant, 
but to the dominant ; and when the tonic has been established from 
that side, then the subdominant too will be touched on. 
Therefore the general form : 

I IV V 1, 

which places the subdominant before the dominant, is only g.md 
for the close : not as a scheme of modulation, not as » succession 
of keys, but only as a succession of closing chords inside the key 

314. When the dominant chotd follows the subdominant : 

F— a— C .- U— G — b, 
no sustained note which changes its harmonic mcannv; is present. 
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Union is therefore sought to be reco\crrd by the entrance, simul- 
taneously with the subdominant chord, of the diminished linking 
triad P F—<i. whose Root P become? Fifth in the dominant chord : 

I - II 

F — a — C — D C.-b— I) ; 

or by the Root of the subdominant chord continuing on into the 
dominant chord as Fifth of the diminished triad b—D F : 
I — 1! 

F-a-C -. D-F- G-h 

and forming with it the dominant Seventh chord which leads to a 
decided clr.-c. In the sounding together of the Third of the domin- 
ant and ko..t of the subdomina:-t is contained the compulsion for 
the former to proceed to the tonic Ro-.t. Therefore also in the 
first form ,t—C—P --■ C—b—p in which F arid ,t go together 
to G. the note /•". which now is not present as sustained into the 
dominant triad, will readily be added as a later Seventh to the 
d rd, to drive the leading note upwards, so that this form of 
clo-e even in four-part harmony surrenders the Fifth of the closing 
ch-rd more readily than the Seventh of the dominant chord. 

Jij. Already par. 238} we have noticed the Pedal, though only 
t--. allude to it Here too a detailed discussion of it cannot be 
undertaken. That belongs to the technical lesson. book Hut so 
far as the pedal bears upon the close, something general may still 
be snid "ii it. 

31^. The pedal car: be established on two notes of the key- 
system : 011 the dominant and on the tonic. These two are pivots 
vv- n wlr h a change of principal chords move-. l>„- the do- 
nv riant, the dominant find changes with the f,nic triad ; and upon 
the tonic, the tome triad changes with the subdomuiant triad. Such 
a simp'.' change of tr.a-1 and chord of Si \- Four upon the two notes 
is indeed b no means n hat is irnigined under the tenn pedal; 
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rather the web of harmony over such a sustained note may be most 
manifold. But those two chord, arc the fixed points for the passing 
harmonics, which arc spun upon the dominant before the close, and 
upon the tonic after the close, in the one case postponing it, in the 
other to prolong and echo it. The pedal upon the tonic, which ean 
only be formed after the close. is always to be rcgaidcd as an appen- 
dix or Coda of the piece or sect'on closed ; and here we haw al- ays 
to distinguish the end from the close. 

The newer music is much more exhaustive in closing, in heap- 
ing on appended phrases, than the older. In old music mostly with 
the closing ehord the piece to . is at an end. Hut ;ii mt-dcrn music 
the close must often be sought a great way before the end. With 
the older close w hich has no a da it is almost always necessary to in- 
troduce a ritardando belore the end, sn as to prepare for leaving off. 
Otherwise the piece seems to close abruptly and unsatisfactorily 

;,!-. In melodic progic-.-ion, when a close is !o be brought 
about, vvc sec that the part- »!• • not take the course that is suggested 
by the conditions of chord-union. The succession (7— -/•-—/,> 
C C <- makes the Fifth /' of the first triad go to the Third t ol 
the second, a progression brought about by triad-linking for the 
two chords, which are joined only in the Filth, in this manner: 

G b — D ••• G — b — e G— C-c. 

Hut in closing, this part needs to pass, not to the Third of the tonic 
but to its Root, to find there the rest not given in the Third. Now 
in essentially melodic phrases it is principally this Fifth of the 
dominant that precedes the closing note in the part that carrie 
the melody. Thus the closes of chorales .md popular meiodie 
have this form m greatly preponderating majority , the inclesh 
closes with a passage to the tonic, not from the leading note, bu 
from the Fifth of the ilommant. In the harmonic close, besides th 
Fifth of the dominant, the Third of the dominant will appear. 
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another part, and this also must proceed to the tonic. A third part 
will hold the dominant Koot unmoved as Fifth of the tonic. Thus 
w ith these progressions the tonic triad will remain without a Third ; 
for if the Fifth of the dominant does not progress to that note, no 
other interv al of the dominant chord leads there. Hence the poly- 
phonic music of the old time, which throughout is more mclodically 
combined, less a succession of chords thai) a chord of successions, 
a sounding together of melinite?, often close* without tonic Third. 
The dominant Seventh, which with us leads to the tonic Third, was 
still strange to that time, or at least unusual and of rare occurrence ; 
as indeed was Seventh-harmony altogether -the dissonances of 
the old style are as a rule suspensions. When the top part has 
leading-note progression, an inner part will readily progress from 
the Fifth of the dominant to the Third of the tonic. With that 
melody in the upper voice the Third is not wanting even in the old 
vocal phrase, unless the tenor is obliged to close on the Root 
by the Canto* firmu*. which in many cases it has to carry. In the 
minor key yet another motive comes in for not letting even an 
inner part close with the Third. It is that between the Fifth of 
the dominant and the minor Third of the tonic there exists leading- 
note relation. In the key, e.g., of C minor to the chords G C 
such an inner part would receive the melody D--c b. This taken in 
itself expresses, not a close in C minor, but one to Fb major, the 
key of the Third. To avoid this the inner part here too goes 
better to the Root ; or else instead of the minor it takes the tonic 
major 1 Inrd. Thus in phrases of old music: in the minor key we sec 
the close, when not withoot the Third, always made with the major 
triad. Hut the reason is not to be sought in the minor triad having 
been deemed too little consonant for a closing chord ; it could not in 
fact be introduced naturally if the melodic independence of the part 
was to be preserved. 

318. In the major close the Fifth of the dominant should for 
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melodic determination of the close pass to the tonic ; but, as urged 
by chord-union, it would rather progress to the tonic Third. 
Therefore it is brought by the two claims into division. It cannot 
do both at once ; but it does one after the other. It lets the Third 
be heard struck into or out of it before going to the Root. It also 
repeats the Third struck afterwards, and with that there arises 
the *hake upon thc Fifth " f thc " omi,,ant ' thc ornament so long 
customary at thc end of thc old airs and solo pieces of every 
kind ; which was therefore not a mere prcttiness at pleasure, or 
fashion of thc time, but given w ith the kind of close and a natural 
condition in it. Although the shake has its origin and proper seat 
upon this note, it can nevertheless occur also upon other notes . 
but. in obeying nature, only upon such as admit of a double pro- 
gression, upw ards and dow nwards. The upper note of the shake 
contains thc first ; the so-called turn belonging to thc shake contains 
the second. The Sixth and Seventh degrees of thc minor key- 
system allow of the shake only when the relations of passage for 
each arc discovered outside thc limits of thc closed minor system : 
as we found them from the Octave downwards to the minor Sixth 
in the minor Seventh, and from thc Fifth upwards to the major 
Seventh in thc major Sixth. But in a harmony that contains both 
degrees united according to their determinations in the system, 
these cannot be had recourse to without violence. Thus in the 
diminished Seventh chord neither a shake upon its Root nor upon 
its Seventh is found natural. To thc former the turn is wanting, to 
the latter thc upper note of thc shake ; thc one has thc augmented 
Second below it. the other has it above. 

319 To the close from thc dominant or subdominant triad into 
the tonic is opposed the close from the tonic into the dominant or 
subdnminant triad. With the former a whole is concluded, or the 
principal section of the whole which has established on its own be- 
half a key related to the principal one. Thc latter only marks th< 
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fore phrase to an after phrase: not a period, only a clause. And 
as surh a clause need not present a closing chord, it follow s that the 
dominant or subdominant chord, due regard being had to its deriva- 
tion, may there appear in one of its passing shapes. Besides this, 
the condition whereby the perfect dose could only be led from cither 
the dominant or the subdominant triad, here lapses, and the dominant 
or subdominant triad may issue from any succession that meets the 
case of a close. In the jtcrfect close only the two cadences V - I, 
'V I; G C. F ('. could be realised. Hut for the half-closc 
upon the dominant and subdominant. besides the two cadences 
opposite to the two former, I V, I.. IV; C G. C /'. these 
stand also at disposal : 

II" -V, IV V. VI V; U F a ... b-D G. 

F a C D G b. a — C~ c b— D— G, and 

VII IV, V IV, 111 IV; b -D F ■•• a C F, 

G b-D -. a C F, c-G-b-.. C— F-a. 

Similarly this close may hav e its derivation from the triads that 
unite the limits of the kcy-systcm in extension , into the upper 
1 ifth / ? a-C D-G— b, into the under Fifth t-G £])■■■ 
C—F—„. 

320. We have yet to mention that fo.m of close in which the 
cominant chord is followed by Mtmc other in place of the tonic 
triad expected. Such a succession is well known under the name 
of False close. Within the key this succession will be subject only 
to the principles which make up the general conditions of the 
close. It cannot lead to chords related in the Third. Thus, after 
withdrawal of the triad on the tonic C-t-G, there remain the 
triads ,,-C-c, F- ,,— C. It F-„, into which the dominant triad 
C—b~/> can pass so as to meet the conditions of a close: as in 
the successions 

V - VI V - IV V — |f 

G-b-D-c a _C; C. -b-D a „C-F.C,_b-D.. F-a-D; 



where we still denote the triad-progression only in close Ihrcc-part 
harmony, and neglect the consideration of one part serving as basis 
for the others ; though this, in many cases, will itself take up one 
of the progressions governed by 'he succession. 
■ Besides the false closes which arc yielded v\ ithin the key. a 
much larger number will be offered if the closing chord may belong 
to another key. Here even way stands open which the arrange- 
ment of modulation allows. We can ascribe to the dominant 
chord four other meanings in different keys, agreeably to which it 
can take the most manifold progressions. These will, however, be 
curtailed, both here and also in the false close w ithin the key, when 
the chord leading to the close is not merely dominant triad but 
dominant Seventh chord ; because then the progression in reso- 
lution of the Seventh receives determinations by which many of 
the otherwise possible successions are shut out. Instead of them, 
v ith the Seventh chord, there are now successions found suitable for 
a close which w ould not be so w ith the plain dominant chord : those, 
namely, which suit with the upper of the two triads joined in the 
Seventh chord. A false close in another key will by preference 
fall always upon one of the three principal constituents, tonic, 
subdominant or dominant, according to chord-union as issuing 
from the dominant or subdominant chord w ith or without Seventh, 
agreeably to the precepts in genera) of succession. The entrance 
of a new chord of the dominant Seventh, if it can be prepared in 
the chord preceding, is eminently fitted for determining the new- 
key ; because then the new leading note stands out clearly in its 
quality of Third of the dominant 
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1. Wt: shall c.ill the constant measure by w hich the measure- 
ment of time is made— Metre ; the kind of motion in that measure 

Rhythm. 

2. The measure, as t<> outward structure, is found to be a two-, 
three-, or four-part unity. For the motion in that measure, it may 
in itself be infinitely manifold of shape ; nevertheless as measured 
it can be understood only by the determinations that issue from 
the metrical notion. 

3. And here we shall meet again with the same elements of the 
notion, b) which the essence of the triad was explained to us: 
namely, those of the Octave, Fifth, and Third, taking these intervals 
in their abstract meaning, i.e. of unity, opposition, and unified 
opposition. 



4. l-'oi the beginning of metrical determination we must take 
an interval of time that at first is still undivided. Two successive 
audible beats, supposed one second of time apart, may be the 
sensible image or such an interval of time. 

5- These two beats enclose only one space of tune. Hut with 
the two beats we have, not one but two times dctcimin.d. With 
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I. Two-timed. (Octave:.) 
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the second beat, marking the end of the enclosed space of time, there 
is given the beginning of a second space equal in duration to the first. 
At the end of this second space we may expect a new beat, w hich, 
however, cannot happen earlier than at that point of time without 
causing an interruption, a curtailment of the time determined for 
us by the two beats. What is injured by a '.atcrbcat happening out 
of time is not the actual interval of time bounded by the two original 
beats ; for that in itself cannot experience disturbance from some- 
thing that docs not enter until it has expired. Vet we feel that a 
beat happening before the completion of the second space of time 
doc-, disturb the metrical determination given by two beats. Con- 
sequent!)- what is disturbed is not the enclosed interval of time 
simply, but the metrical unity made up of this and the interval 
which follows it. 




6 A tingle beat then cannot determine a space or magnitude 
of time. Rather it denotes only a beginning without an end. But 
with two beats following one another we obtain a whole determined 
in time, of which the space of time enclosed by the two beats is 
the half. The f rst metrical determination is not of a simple inter- 
val of time, but of a twof.ild or repeated one. 

/, A simple time is not a metrical unit, and cannot stand as a 
metrical whole. A single thing in metrical determination has its 
meaning only a*, part of the whole, as first or second. For the 
metrical whole, from itsfirst determination onwards, is an undivided 
double, a tivin unity. 

8. Tht\ first determination is to metre that uhirh the Octave is 
to the intervals of harmony. The Octave too is in reality only a 
half; and in this meaning it opposes itself to it, other self, i.e. the 
other half: and taken together with this other (the reflexion, out- 
side, of itself;, it ' then ' fulfiN the notion of itself a- half of a whole. 
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IL Three-timed. (Fifth.) 

9. As two beats enclose one space of time, determine a second 
and join it to the first, so three beats, actually bounding two spaces 
of time, cause a third to follow as echo of the second. Hut this 
third part of that which is now to be comprehended as a whole of 
three parts docs not stand in a relation of equality to the two pre- 
ceding parts, but only to the second of them. U arises by echoing 
the second, just as we have seen the second arising as an echo of the 
first. And thus the second member of the three-part unit) L;rts 
the double meaning of being second to a first and first to a sciond. 
Hut in the latter meaning, because it becomes first to a second.it is 
withdrawn from union with the first member, which is left standing 
solitary. S«paration of the unity enters in the fustj>air. The twin 
unity becomes twoneu. This and the contradiction of the double- 
meaning in the second element is what we have already pointed out 
as the essence of the Fifth. 

10. It is not as ,i succession of three members strung together 
that the three-part in time is metrically determined and intelligible. 
For then as a inert* chain of members every other quantity, fivefold, 
sevenfold, elevenfold, would be so too. Hut its metrically intel- 
ligible sense is the interlacing of the twoncssof the first and second 
members as first pair with the second and third as second pair ; .1 
formation in which the middle member of the three-part whole has 
the determination of belonging to both pairs, and, self-opposed, of 
being end or beginning. 

1 — 2 




1 — 2 
I 



11. If a second is to be added to a first, then it cannot be 
■tjiienvisc than equal to the first , for uncquals cannot be counted 
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together. In the three-part whole, to the fir-it single part a part 
of double magnitude, or to the two first parts comprehended in 
unity a single part, would be opposed as other part. In neither 
case would the notion of equality in opposition be satisfied. That 
which is single can only have another single ; the pair can only have 
another pair, to be its other or second. Thus if the three-part 
unity is to admit of intelligible partition, the pair made up of the 
first and second parts of time can come into opposition only with 
the pair made up of the second and third parts. 

12. In a succession of three equal elements of time n, b. c: 



if the par: a, as first, be taken single, then the second li—c, being 
double in magnitude and unequal to the r:r-.t, for this reason can- 
not be a second to a ; 

a b — c 

nor yet if <r— b be joined to make a first, can c, being single, be 
second of this first. 



Only the double times 
another as A and />'. 




a — b — c 



III. Four-timed. fTlliun.) 

13. A fourth lK.it happening after completion of the third 
space of 11:11; now cau-.es a fourth part of time to follow as echo 
of the third, which, at first itself preceded, now precedes, and has 
become a first with the fourth -pace as i:s second. 
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14. This last metrical formation, being four-mcmbcred, is twice- 
, two-mcmbercd. and in this sense is Third. But in the course of its 
successive growth — and it is shaped in time, and therefore can 
have its nature and reality only in this process of becoming and 
having become — it is at the instant of its first determination two- 
membcred, or Octave ; next it becomes three mcmbercd, or Fifth ; 
and lastly four-mcmbcred, i.e. twicc-two-mcmbcrcd, Third. To the 
last determination it cannot attain otherwise than by passing 
through the shapes proper to the first two. And thus on reaching 
the last it is a .successive union, a union in time, of Octave, Fifth, and 
Third : the metrical triad. 
1 15T The fir.-t beat give-, us the Root, as yet undetermined in 

, duration. The second gives us the Octave, the determinate time ; 
the interval of time joined to its copy as metrically determined 
unity. With the third we have the copy of the second space of 
lime, reckoning the second space now as a first; conseLpjently the 
two first times, which belonged together, are now separated , the 
half is withdrawn from its whole, and there is the contradiction in 
the second time of being self-opposed, second and first, end and 
beginning. This is the metrical Fifth. The fourth beat causes the 
copy of the third element to come into existence, and the third, 
from being a second, to become a first. Thereby the second, 
* which in its relation to the third was withdrawn from its union 
1 with the first, is restored to the first, and again becomes one with 
1 it. AnJ now the first and second, being in a state of unity pro- 
j duccd and derivative and no longer merely immediately given, 
have themselves become a first, that has for its second that like 
J double unity of the third and fourth which is its copy. The 
j w hole has become also .1 part in the notion of the Third. 

i6. It is thii inner reconcilement of separation in unity and 
j nutty in separation, the completed negation of every negativing 
excluding clement, that speaks to us bete in metrical determination 
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as the essence of the triad ; but in combinations of notes as the per- 
fection of harmony ; and generally in any guise of phenomenon as 
the perfected notion of determinate reality. 

17. Now in the processes of metrical formation there is one 
thing that must be kept in view as an essential condition to their 
right understanding. It is, that the changes happen upon a unity 
always one and the same. Otherwise a change, into another, could 
have no intelligible sense. Only in so far as a determination is im- 
parted to the first metrical element by the later ones, have they 
a meaning of unity with it. The unity given undetermined by 
the first beat, is determined by the second, splits into twoncss 
by the third, and passes by the fourth beat from twoness into 
unity of twoncss. It is the passage from the feeling of the imme- 
diate "hole, through the intellectual analysing perception of its 
members, to the intellectually felt, i.e. reasonable, notion of the 
whole in its mcmbermcnt. 

18, The four-part, then, as a musical measure of time is the 
metre which is perfectly determined in itself and independent, con- 
taining within it all elements of the notion of a mcmbcrcd whole, 
and needing no addition to complete its unity. For the unities of 
the metrical two-part and three-part taken alone arc imperfect in 
inner determination of mcmbermcnt. In the former the clement of 
separation is wanting ; in the latter the clement of reunion. Both 
of them need to lr.- repeated in order to find determination as part, 
as half, in the notion of unity of a whole of higher order. 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF TWICE- TWO-TIMED 
AXD FOUR-TIMED METRE. 

19 Two-part time repeated is always easily distinguished from 
time essentially four-part : the ■ bar repeated, from the \ bar. 
The first is only opposed as a whole to itself: 
I — I 1 — 2 




I — 2 



whereby the second and third times i:i succeeding are not united. 
The union is only between the pairs themselves and between the 
member- of each pair by itself. But in four-part metre, whose full 
notion in fourp.irtcdrics* is reached after pa-sing though three pan, 



I. II. III. 




1—2 1—2 I — 2 



the third member is not merely a rqK tition of the first, as begin- 
ning in the second part ; it has previously, in three-part time, also 
been the successor of the second member, relation to which it gives 
up only with the entrance of the fourth member : i.e. it gives the 
second member back again to its first, and causes the two to be 
united w hich at first were one and then separated, 

20. Now it is true that the determinations of the metrical for 
mat ion have their essential bearing upon the first pairs of members 
only. Vet the difference of two-part, three -part, and four-part 
division, as w ell as of four-part ami two part repealed, is represented 
•iNo in the time-figures just as we have draw n them. Like the body 
showing the soul, or the outside of a thing shotting the inside, so 
the :".:;i.rcs show to what degree less or higher the unit-notion first 
p.. .iteJ is developed. 

Thus the difference between two-part m- tre repeated and metre 
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essentially four-part, which in outward mm pass arc both alike, 
comes out clearly u-|ir:i v. c cen»kkr the two figures standing below, 
and compare them with one another. 




Here the eye ti '.N v, that the I .to. as against thu tir.-t is undix ided 
in the middle, is organically richer dt-u-iroirted. am! i:>.ic*.ux«tU:)tly 
twincd- 



IIVE-TIMED AXI> SEVEN-TIMED FORMATION 
AS ARTIFICIAL AND INORGANIC. 

31. The three-part metrical unity consists as to its formal struc- 
ture of at) overlapping double pair ; 




for the twin unity has here half gone out of itself, and taken its 
second element anew as first. Also the four-part begins a new pair 
with its third member without thereby denying the past existence 
of the union between the second and third members, 




although that union is set in the background now that the united 
whole p.ors arc op|x.scd. From this one might easily be tempted 
to adtotatc a construction carried on with overlapping pairs in the 
manner of the threc-m. mix-red formation. so a* by continued link- 
ing together of hah c« to give rise also to metrical unities, of more 
than four time*. 




Hut we have seen how u ith the entrance of the fourth tncm- 
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her the separation of the first pair, which sprang up in the third 
element of time, is annulled. The pair has again become whole, 
and therefore can now find its second, or opposite, only in 'he other 
pair, \i1-.kh_is set quite out .id.c it. So that such an aria- uhrhori 
by ha Acs car. make rnetti. al union only in Three time. With the 
fourth tune the determination of the v.holr ;ii it- [.rots i- ch -cd, -v.d 
row t.. preducc a further formation the whole :nu>t it-ahf enter mlo 
the e.-car.mg of the part. 

JJ It will therefore be -.elf-e\ iilent that anything CNter-ling 
Ir-yc-r.d the fottrth member, heyoeai the ced of the sec.no pair, vn 
no longer exercise an influence upon the interior of the first pair, 
and therefore too can no longer >tanil to it, as such, in an organic 
relation of unity ; and that therefore a metrical formation going be- 
yond the four-partlics outside the notion of unity, and consequently 
falls asunder into twoness. Anything metrically five-part cannot 
be understood otherwise than as artificially put together out of two- 
part and three-part, as 3 +- 3 or 3 + 2, 



1 3 




2 2 
Similarly seven- part can only be metrically intelligible as artifici- 
ally made up of three-part and four-part ; or else of two-part, three- 
part, and two-part ; as 4 + 3, 3 + 4. and 2 + 3 + 2. 



3 3 




3 2 



Hut such formations arc by no means capable of being shaped 
into a metrical unity, as were those of two, three, and four parts. Not 
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having sprung out of organic determination, they will never seem 
more than artificially put together. Here the one is not followed 
by another of like quality, i.e. a second, a* the first in its op|)o-ition. 
Instead of this there is another first, a new determination, w hich 
can only make another beginning, and not a succession to what 
has gone before. 

In chord-union an immediate succession of two Fifths is self- 
excluded. In harmony taught rationally no special prohibition or 
that progression would he wanted, for between united triads it can 
never occur. Rather it marks discontinuous juxtaposition of two 
triads in the primary position, two beginnings placed next one 
another , and it is precisely this want of union that comes out so 
offensively in consecutive Fifths. So too a metrical formation 
placing two- and thicc-mcmbcred unities alternately makes us feel 
how rhythmically incongruous is the repeated shock of the new be- 
ginning which it causes at every change instead of steady progress. 

21 Still a thing irregular in itself may yet form a regularly sym- 
metrical whole if it be opposed to itself in a regular pattern. Wc 
re thi- in the figures ofthc kaleidoscope, in which the most hetero- 
geneous objects thrown together quite at random arc shown as a 
regular star by repeating them symmetrically about a centre. So 
too such metrical formations as the five-part and seven-part may 
attain to a degree of admissibility by being received as members 
into a metrical formation of a higher order and repeated : that is 
to say, when the evolution proceed, initial!)- from them as from a 
given quality. Hut even in thi~ use of them the feeing for unity is 
not fully satisfied, and less when the two. part or four-part precrdes. 
the three-part, 
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than when it follows it 



3 3 




2 2 

3 4 3 4 




In the last form, after the termination in two- or four-part of 
the first member, it is easier to begin the second member again in 
three-part than it is in the first form to join the two- or four-part 
beginning on to the three-part end. F.vcn by itself the five- or seven- 
part member is produced more readily when the crooked precedes 
the straight. The crooked, the three-part, contains the element of 
dissunance, which finds its resolution in the straight, the two or I 
four-part. Nevertheless such determination is too abstract for 
even- case of concrete detail to be included in it. Formations of 
this kind, which spring out of an evolution, not that progresses 
steadily, but only that is steadily interrupted, regularly irregular, 
can never reveal a metrically healthy nature ; and they arc as little 
suited to the continued time-measurement of a whole piece as 
diminished and augmented triads for carrying out its harmony. 
Attempts to apply composite bars in music arc as a rule far more 
apt to impress us with the perverse eccentricity of the composer 
than with the naturalness of growth, in metrical structure, of the 
composition. Hcsidcs that such metres cannot hold out in five or 
seven parts for long, and usually soon pass again into two-, three-, 
or four-part measure ; so as to be resolved in a determination in 
itself intelligible, and therein to attain steadiness and quiet progress. 
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24. Now though such an artificial putting together of different 
metrical formations, i.e. the addition of them, has thus small power 
to form a metrical unit)', yet on the other hand their multiplication, 
the combination in which something two-, three-, or four-fold is 
again taken two, three, or four times, and where the two-, three-, or 
four-mcmbcri d unity becomes it-elf a member of a two-, three-, or 
four-membcrcd unity of higher order, will always result in none but 
natural. e.isily-comprclicnded metres. 

Ir. the multiplication of the quantities of metrical determination, 
the quantity of the multiplicand is taken as unity, and in this 
quality is taken metrically double, triple, or fourfold together into a 
whole. Then every single clement of -uch a combined formation, 
as member in a member, has. its value with respect to the whole 
determined to it by ihe whole, and stand-, to every other member 
in a determinate reciprocal relation. 

25, In a metre composed by addition of straight and tiansver.se, 
e.g. in five-part, each .single part has metrical organic determination 
only as cither half of the two-part or a third of the three-part ; it" 
belongs to the w hole ni it in the same quality : in one member of 
the compound metre it is different to what it is in the other. In 
the metre arising from multiplication of straight and transverse, in 
the six-parl made out of twice three or three times two, every 
sixth part has its determination as a third of the half or half of the 
third of the whole- if we may so express it, as Fifth of the Octave 
or Octave of the Fifth of the Root of the six- numbered metrical 
unit} — and in each position it remains :)»• -. one w ith respect to the 
w hole. In the five part each single par: is Octave of the two-part, 
Fifth of the three part ; it is determined differently from two 
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different roots, and remains disparate in itself, an unresolved dis- 
sonance. 

26. Thus besides the simple two-, three-, and four-part, further 
formations, metrically intelligible, may be constructed, by taking 
two-, three-, or four-fold as units again in two-, three-, or four-fold, 
namely: 

2X2, 2x3, 2x4. 

jx;, 3 * 3. 3 » 4- 
4x2, 4x3, 4x4. 
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In these form* is necessarily contained everything that a* 
metrical construction can be comprehended under the notion of 
unity. This in no wise limits us from giving wider scope to the 
whole of the formation or a more minute articulation to its parts. 
For we are quite able either to regard any one of the metrically 
combined forms of unity as being in its turn part or member in a 
new arrangement of higher order, in simple or combined form ; or 
else to think of the part of any whole a-, being in its turn a whole, 
i.e. a unity capable of being metrically articulated. 

-7. From v hat has been said already, it is a self-evident result, 
that metrical articulation docs not consist of dividing up a whole 
previously given ; nor yet should the v. hole he imagined to be a 
grouping of unities into a plurality. Metrical formation is always 
simply the product sprung out of the evolution of a first time taken 
as beginning, and all the manifold construction here issues pri- 
marily merely from simple opposition of the thing premised simple, 
i,e from doubling it. In two-mcmbcred formation, this opposition 
acts productively outwards. The thrcc-membcrcd annuls the pro- 
duction ; it denies the determination of the first member in appoint- 
ing the second to be itself a first, thereby withdrawing it from the 
first, out of which it was produced, and giving rise to the double 
meaning in the second of being one and other, second and first in self- 
contradiction, or diverse within itself In this property \vc encounter 
the essence of the Fifth, which already above (' Harm.' par. II 3) 
has been show n to be also correlative to the notion of dissonance ; 
namely, inasmuch as in the harmonic union of the chords of pre- 
paration, dissonance, and resolution the middle one also contains the 
clement of double meaning, of being at two with self, as the Fifth. 

?S. Thus in the pa-agc from the major triad of C into the 
major triad of G, in the dissonance C—D prepared by £7 and re- 
solved into <S— D. the note G. to which the dissonance is referred, is- 
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Fifth in the preparation, Fifth and Root in the dissonance, Root 
in the resolution : 

II — I 

II — L 

In the passage from the major triad of G into the major triad 
of C, in the dissonance D— <• prepared by D and resolved into 
C—e, the note (7, to which the dissonance is referred, is Root in the 
preparation, Koot and Fifth in the dissonance, Fifth in the rcsolu- 
tion : 

I — II 

1 — II. 

In both cases the middle clement is oppositely determined in 
just the same sense as in the metrical three membcrcd unit)' : 




t — 2 

I — 2, 



which, as we shall shortly see, can also appear in the meaning of 
the first case : 




2 — I 

2 — I 



29. How in four-time the third element in the evolution annuls 
the separation of the first and second members, while in place 
of their first immediate oneness it now brings about the derivative 
unity of unitedness — all this has been explained in detail in 
wh it has gone before, and nothing more is necessary to be added 
here. 

30. It is by no means the idea that we ought, in the metre- 
divided into three parts, to listen for a Fifth of sound, or in the Fifth 
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for a dissonance according to the special musical notion ; nor y>:t 
in the consonant chord which prepares a dissonance, and in the 
metre of two members, for an Octave, nor in the chord of resolution 
and in the metre of four members for a Third. l!ut then in such 
identifications we have to seize upon and hold fast in proportion- 
ately greater generality all that is essential to the notion of these 
elements in their qualitatively different manifestations. So we may 
also discover the same determinations joined into unity of notion 
in subject matter seemingly yet far more remote. E.g , in the 
division of the notion of regular extension or of ipaee generally, by 
considering its vertical dimension, height, as unity ; its horizontal 
bilateral dimension, in every direction opjxiscd to itself, breadth, as 
duality ; and both united, as tine in other, making a Third in which 
every clement of duality participates in the unity and is absorbed 
in it, as unity of duality, and therefore as the Third, which completes 
the notion by being the union of height-unity, or Octave, with 
breadth duality, or Fifth : that is, as the clove of the determination 
of space. Therefore, as in the notion of completed space there is 
no longer room for a further determination to be added, and as no 
further consonance can be joined on to the triad ; so too the 
metrical unity cannot extend beyond a fourth element of time with- 
out becoming again twoncss in itself; and this we have seen in the 
metrical formation of fivefold falling apart into two- and three-fold. 
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31. A first element of time, which metrically can only be the first 
of a second equal to it, is, in regard to its second, determining ; the 
second is determined. A first as against its second has the energy 
of beginning, and consequently the metrical accent 
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Accent of the Mem her. 
(a) In the Two-timed Metre. 
32. In the two-timed metre the first member is 
•ccond is without accent : 



accented the 



(/') In the Three-timed Metre. 

33. In the three. timed metre, as we regard its meaning up to 
now, the first and second members arc accented, the last is without 



1 — 2 




(c) In the Four-timed Metre. 

34. The four-timed metre may not and cannot disown that ur.ion 
01 the second and third members, which was constituted by the 
third portion of time in determining the second to be a first ; even 
though such determination has been gnen up again with the 
entrance of the fourth member. Hence the second member must 
here receive another meaning than the one attributed to it in the 
t«n-timcd formation. It cannot be altogether v. ithou: accent, as 
in two-timed metre repeated ; for what e^entially distinguishes 
(limbic two-timed metre from four-timed is that the latter has 
submitted to the determination of three-part tin.e. and that from 
this third stage of its growth it contains the two halves nf the 
whole, not merely as the first and second to be united, but as a thing 
r.lrcady one in itself and knit together, Thus if the accent in double 
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two-timed* metre can exalt only the first and third members, letting 
the second as well as the fourth drop altogether, y ct m four-timed 
it cannot suffer the second member to recede, as against the first 
and third, in the degree in which the fourth recedes. It must bring 
out the value which, before the fourth entered, was attributed to the 
second in its relation to the third. 




1—2 1—2 
1 — 2 

35. Here, then, three accented members follow one another , for 
as the first precedes the second as primary in the pair of members, 
so the second precedes the third, and the third the fourth. 
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\G, To this determination of accent, which only touches the 
members in the meaning that each has in its pair, must be added, 
when pairs arc united, another of higher order: that, namely, for 
the pairs themselves. Kvcrything that is to be comprehended in 
the notion of a succession partaking of unity can have but one 
beginning, one first, and not a repeated l>cginning nor several 
beginnings. And so in every order of the formation one member 
must be the first, and the member which follow-, equal to it must 
be the other ; and should the formation be carried further, yct still 
these two united can but be again a first to a following equal 
member. 

f» Twofold, in Three-timed Metre. 

37. The only metre w ithout combination of several superposed 
orders is the limple two-timed. The three-timed metre contains 



already a first and second of higher order ; it has as members a 
first and second pair of members ; only here they arc not yct fully 
parted from one another, as in the four-timed. Rut the second 
pair, which begins in the middle of the first pair, has in respect of it 
the secondary meaning, just as the second pair has in the double 
two-timed metre. There the second pair is without accent as 
against the first ; and so too the second member beginning in the 
middle of the first, both of the higher order, is without the accent 
belonging to thii order. Consequently the second third part of the 
three-part metre receives only the accent which it gets by being 
first time in the pair of members of the lower order. This accent 
it has in equal strength with the first third part. l!ut the first 
third part bears the accent of the higher order : that of the fir-t of 
the p»ir» , and this it is that makes the first time of thicc part 
metre stand out above the second in having the principal emphasis. 

Thus in the three-timed metre the first time is strong of the 
strong ; the second is weak of the strong and strong of the weak ; 
the third is weak of the weak. 

(/■) Threefold, in Four-timed Metre. 

38. The accents of the four-timed metre, in so far as the members 
of the formation in their pairs are concerned, have already been 
demonstrated : in this meaning the three first times are accented, 
the fourth is without accent. Taking the higher order into account 
in the three-timed metre, we have found upon the first time the 
accent of the first pair combined with the accent of the first member 
of the pair ; opsin the second, only the accent of the first member of 
the unaccented second pair ; and the third t :mc is without accent. 

If three-timed advances into four-timed, and if four-timed is to 
be conceived as sprung out of three timed and succeeding to it ; 
then, agreeably to the notion, the 'one and other ' of the last form 
can again be sought only in opposing to itself the three-timed. 
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39. As the thrcc-timcd contains a first and second of two-time, 
so must the four-timed, succeeding to the three-timed, consist of a 
first and second of three-time. 



1 




40. It is not this side of the organic structure of the four-timed 
metre that stands out in the effect as the principal division of it. 
That is rather the opposition, also contained in it, of the first and 
second halves of the whole : the tw ice-two, as in the double two- 
timed metre. It is, however, easy to feci how much closer is the 
linking of these two members in four-timed metre ; which comes 
from the clement of three-lime and the union of this with itself, and 
is in fact the essential distinction between the four-timed formation 
and the double two-timed. 

41. As regards the accent of higher order in the four-timed 
metre, it will result M different from that of the double two-timed. 
In the latter it is the second pair that is, as against the first, alto- 
gether without accent. Hence the third member only has the 
accent of being first in its pair. Thi> in itself is equal to the accent 
of the first member in respect of the pair. For the accent of a 
member is independent of the meaning of the pair. It is in iu order 
the same in an accented as in an unaccented pair ; for it depends 
mcrelv upon the determination of distinguishing a first above a 
second of At same order. 

42. The four-timed metre in its derivation from the thrcc-timcd 
consists of three overlapping pairs. 




of which the second is without accent as against the first, but the 
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third must be accented as against the second ; for that w hich has to 
follow a last can but be a new first 

This inverted succession will come up for detailed discussion 
later on, and its consideration is therefore deferred to that place. 

Of the two thrcc-timcd unities which exist interlinked in the 
four-timed, the first is the acccnted'onc, and the second is without 
accent : 

t — 2 



Again, in the first three-timed unity the fir>t of the pairs joined in it 
is accented, and the second is without accent ; in the second, which 
begins with an unaccented first pair, the second pair is accented : 
1 1 



Mid by this determination the third as well as the first of the over- 
lapping pairs receives an accent : 

t 1 



This accent will be increased, in the first pair, by the accent belonging 
to the first three-timed unity ; it will thus be exalted above the second 
accent of like order ; so that here, as in the twice-two-timed forma- 
tion, the first pair is the accented pair, while at the same time full 
value is given to the accent which Ls due to the second half of the 
whole as accented pair in the second thrcc-timcd unity. 

43. These determinations of thricc-two-timcd and twice-two- 
timed combined in the four-timed metre may be thus summed up : 
The first member, besides its accent as member, u hich it has in like 
measure with the second and third, receives an accent as first of the 
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two-timed, and another accent as first of the three-timed, members. 
The second member has only the accent of first in the second un- 
accented pair. The third member, besides the accent of the first beat 
in the pair, receives that of the pair itself, which is an accented one. 
The fourth, because there is nothing left to which it can stand as 
a first, remains without accent. Thus the stronger accent of the 
first member will exalt it above the third, i.c. the first half of the 
whole will rise above the second half, while the accent of the second 
member, which it has as member, will make it recognised as a first 
of its order whose second falls into the second half of the whole ; 
whereby both halves appear in an inwardly joined unity, and not 
merely strung together into a whole, «■> in the two-and- two formation. 

This accent of the second member is the characteristic clement 
for distinguishing the four-timed metre from the twice ■ two-t imed : 
e.g. the \ bar from the • bar repeated ; the >' bar from the ; bar 
repeated, and so on. 

44. Since no formation beyond the four-timed can afford a 
metrical unity, therefore the determination of accent closes here. 
Combined metres, as the twice-twofold, the twice-threefold, the 
thrice-twofold, and the thrice-threefold, and similarly the combina- 
tion of the tw ofold and threefold with the fourfold, and of the latter 
with itself, will in each of the orders which exist interlinked in 
them follow the same determinations of accent which would be 
valid for them when standing alone. Hut the accent of the member 
will alw ays be absorbed in that of the pair which stands over it, 
so that the latter gives the determination for the principal division 
into members ; and the accent of the member in combined forma- 
tion.' can only stand out in places where the pair itself has no accent ; 
as, for example, in the second member of the three-timed and four- 
timed metres. 

45. I'cihaps this exposition of inward and outward metrical 
relation may seem far-fetched and artificial, importing into the matter 
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meanings and subtleties which do not lie in it, to gratify a theory 
set up. Rut if we consider the results produced from this seemingly 
too complicated procedure, nothing has been brought out but what 
rhythmically squares with our feetings and seems natural, nothing 
but what, in the sense of metre, comes naturally ' of itself.' And 
this indeed is the sole aim of these investigations : wc w ish to make 
clear in what sort and guise that is made which 'makes itself '—in 
the simplest thing as well as in the most complicated— or which is 
artificially made in the way we think natural when using art. The 
artist's endeavour can only be to make anything so that it mav seem 
to have made itself. Hut. to enable him to accomplish this, the 
means for representing his thought must be universally intelligible, 
i.c. naturally given. A good musician will no more take pains to 
discover new chords and new varieties of accent than a painter will 
labour to invent a new- shape for man, or to give man's form 
another set of members than that which it has received from God. 



THE NOTION OF MAJOR AND MINOR IN METRICAL 
DETERMINATION. 

46. What in harmony lies at the base of the opposition in the 
notions of major and minor, in metre serv es to determine the emphasis 
of the Bret or second member of the pair. 

In the major triad the element of unity is placed in the Root of 

the chord : in C— e— G, C ~G is Fifth and C~ r Third : both 

intervals have their meaning detcrrr.incd by C, and find in C the 
agreement of their sound. In the minor triad both intervals arc 

referred to the note of the Fifth. In a—C—t, a c is Fifth. 

C—{ Third ; here the note is unit-element in the chord, and in 
il the sounds of the Fifth and Third intervals find agreement. 
Since both positive determinations meet in this note, we may also 
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say that tlicy issue negatively from it (' Harm.' par. _;tj. In thi^ 
sense we have throughout denoted the minor chord as a negative 
triad: II- III — I. This elevation of the second clement of the 
triad, making it a primary and converting the first to a secondary, 
»ill be expressed in metrical sense when the second and not the 
first member of the metrical pair receives primary - or positive deter- 
mination, and the first receives .secondary or relative : i.e. when not 
the first but the second member i= accented. 

Then in the metrical notion of minor, as formerly we »aw in the 
harmonic notion, the duality of unity will be expressed ; the notion 
of major espresso the unity of duality. 1-or the fact of emphasising 
the second member marks it cut a- a positive beginning ; because 
an accented clement can be nothing but the positive first of a 
second, since it is only in that quality that it receives an accent. 
And if the metrical dual unity corresponding to the notion of major 
contains a first and second as a whole, then the dual unity in the 
notion of minor must comprise a second and first Also the metrical 
beginning, the accented, positive member, occurs in the second 
half; thus making it apparent that in the middle of the minor 
formation separates have been united. 
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(a) In Two-timed Metre. 

17. In the metrical positive or major unity a first is followed by 
oiul 



I — 2 

in the metrical negative or minor unity a second is followed by a 
first : 
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In the first case the beginning, in the second case the end, stands 
out as the principal thing. It is seen that the first form has for its 
contents what is sole ; the second, what was separated and is united. 



{/•) In Twice-two-timed Metre. 

4S. Hut now in combined metre, where the whole of a lower 
order is contained as pait of a higher order, such a pair (either of 
one kind or of the other) may become member in a pair of higher 
order (again cither of one kind or of the other) ; that is to say, the 
positive of the lower order in cither the positive or the negative of 
the higher order, and similarly the negative of the lower order in 
either the negative or the positive of the higher order. In this 
wax-, if we place the two-timed as member in the two-timed metre, 
there arise four v arieties of construction . 

A. (</) positive in positive ; 

■[/>) negative in positive ; 

D. (,() positive in negative ; 

(6j negative in negative. 




I 2 1—2 2—1 2—1 



2 — 1 2 — I 




1 — 3 1—2 2—1 2—1 



'I he principal accent, because it betokens the clement positive 
to the highest power, must in such combined formations fall always 
upon the accented member of the lower order in the accented mem 
bcr i .f the higher order : in A {<>) upon the first time ; in . / i f',, upon 
the second time ; in r .t) upon the third time ; and in upon 
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the fourth time. The subordinate accent belongs to the accented 
member of lower order in the unaccented member of higher order. 
This is in fact the accent or the lower order of members, which here 
stands out. It falls in A {a) upon the third time; in A {b) upon the 
fourth ; in D (a) upon the first ; in /-' :b) upon the second. 

Musical notation comprehends the metrical two-, three-, or 
four-part unity within the compass of a bar. In combined metrical 
formations it is the multiplier that determines the principal 
division of the bar. The ■„ bar, as being of twice three parts, is 
ranked among two-part metres ; the V bar, which is of four times 
three parts, is four-part The beginning of the bar is always deter- 
mined by an accented clement. But the most highly emphasised 
need not always be the beginning of the bar. There arc also 
metrical formations in which the principal accent fall* upon another 
member of the bar than the first. 

40. The metrical forms considered earlier, before mention was 
made of the notion of minor in metre (the succession 2— 1}, all of 
them begin with the beginning of the bar ; because in a combination 
of several orders with none but positive determinations the accent's 
of all the separate orders must fall upon thc_ first member. 

In the metrical notion of major the first and second as positive 
unitv is musically written : 

In the metrical notion of minor the second and first as negative 
unitv is musically written : 

This beginning with the unaccented member is called the up beat. 

50. The above four metrical formations we should not consider 
as four-timed, but only as twicc-two timed, according to the dis- 
tinction that has already been made apparent between the two 
determinations, l or they do but contain two-timed in two-timed. 
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without having passed through three-timed into four-timed ; their 
fiturfoldncss is only repetition of the whole pair, whereby no separa- 
tion of it is induced. These four formations, then, combined from 
the positive and negative meaning in the pair of lower order with 
the positive and negative meaning in the pair of higher order, will 
be presented in musical metrical notation as follows, the determina- 
tion being that the principal accent [ A ] must fall upon the accented 
member in the accented pair, and the subordinate accent [ v or • ] 
upon the accented member in the unaccented pair: 



t — 



I I 



1 



2 — I 



/; :V 



1 — 2 1—2 



2—1 2-1 

-rrrr 



We find coincidence of the accented elements of both orders (i.e. the 
accent of the member in the accented pair), in A (a) upor. the first 
time, in A (*, upon the second, in U (<t) upon the third, and in />' 
(b: upon the fourth. 

(.) In Three-timed Metre, referred to Twice-two-timed. 

51. The three timed metre is already in il^e'.f a formation con- 
si. ting of two orders united. It contains a pair of pairs, the second 
of v. hich begins in the middle of the first : 



With this it has a double determination of accent: one f..i the 
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single members in the pairs, the other for the pairs themselves. The 
pair* can here lie next one another, or rather overlapping one another, 
cither in the positive succession as first and second, or in the nega- 
tive as second and first : 



Similarly the members may be related to one another either in 
positive succession or in negative : 



i — 3 

l — 



2 — I 

2 — 



From these different determinations for the members of the two 
orders there result again four different kinds of accentuation in the 
three-timed metre, 
f 52- But every determination of accent in the three-timed metre 
will always have its derivation in some determination of accent in 
the tvvicc-two-iimcd. For the three-timed metre is in fact a con- 
traction of the twicc-two-timcd.or.morc properly, it is a tu ice-two- " 
timed metre imperfectly spread out. 

Thus the twicc-tvvo-timcd positive determination of accent : 

I — 2 



1—2 1 — 2 

is presented in three-time in the following involved shape : 



I — 2 



where the accented member of the second pair coincides with the 
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unaccented member of the first. And similarly even- other form 
of accent in twice-two-timed metre is translated in like ^-nsc into 
three-timed ; and the combinations of accent placed side by side in 
what follows as twice-two-timed and three-timed must mutually 
correspond to one another. 

A. r» I'ositivc of the lower order in positive of the higher : 

•IW-Lvo-timcrl. -three-umed. 
1 — 2 1 — 2 



1—2 1—2 




I I * 
(/>) Negative of the lower order in positive ...'"the higher: 
T u ■ i < c 1 « o- 1 i mtil. Tli i tc - : i m cd 

I — 



2—1 2—1 




/!. (a) Positive of the low cr order in negative of the higher : , 



Tivii r.HM. limed. 



1—2 1 — 2 




I — 2 



. i • 
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(6) Negative of the lower order in negative of the higher : 
T« ice tw o timed. Three-timed. 
2 — 1 2 — 1 




2—1 2—1 2 — 1 



2 — I 

53. The third of these determinations of accent in the thrcc- 
tiincd metre, ft (<»',has, like the second, A the principal accent 
upon its middle member. Hut it has at its beginning the accented 
member of the unaccented pair, and cannot therefore, like the 
second, begin with the up beat. Here the first part of the bar 
has the subordinate accent, and the second part has the principal 
one. This accentuation under proper metrical conditions is 
also in practice found to be not unnatural Yet if the metrical 
figure be long-continued, entering as member into a formation 
of higher order, the position of the accent upon the second time 
of the har will soon become doubtful in its effect. T|)c 
accented member will require to be heard as first in the bar, 
that is, to determine itself as the beginning of it. The accen- 
tuation 

will soon come to be heard as one in which the first member bears 
the principal accent, and the member with the up beat the inferior 
accent : 

— » — * — » — m — » — » — • — » — »—»- 

I I t I I I I I 1 I ' I I 

r~ $4, Wc find here an analogy to what was previously^ ] Iarm.'par. 
said of the minor triad in reference to the construction of the 
minor key ; namely, that a minor key can never be determined 
from a scries of minor chords only, in the way in which the 
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major key is determined from a series of joined major chords. In 
the chain of minor triads 

G-bfc— D-f-A-c-F-g-H-d-l-5 

II — I II - I 
II - I II - I II - 1 

the positive 

g-Bp - d-F-a-C-c-G-b— D-f? 
I — II I — II 

I - II I - II 

will always have a tendency to put it-elf forward so long as the 
negative, which is intended for the principal determination, is 
deprived of'Uc positive presupposed in it. Since in the minor 
Hi;,:! 

II — HI — I 

A c E 

the negative Third c—li is in fact also the positi\ e Third C— 1\ 
while the note e finds its positive Fifth in £ \ and since similarly 
every note which is a Third in the minor series can be assigned its 
positive determinations in the same scries, then-fore the positive- 
altogether will come to prevail in the scries and will make the scries 
itself appear a positive one. Only by the major triad on /■ can the 
minor triad on A Redetermined as a tonic principal element, and only 
by the major triad on D can the minor ttiad on £ be so determined. 
Hence too the rhythm 

-f rr 

must be united with one of the other rhythms that accent the first 
member of the bar : 

--f- -r TT- -r--'r- 

before it can carry on its metrical meaning in a prolonged succes- 
sion. We are now speaking- only of .1 prolonged acccntuatk-n • ■< 
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the second clement, A single minor triad, e.g. a—C — r, would 
neither awake the adjacent major triads /'--./— (and C—t—G, 
nor lose its independence through them ; nor would a single metrical 
unity hav ing the principal accent upon its second member call up 
at once the determination of the up Ixat. It might even per- 
sist without ambiguity through several re]>etitions. Only it does 
not admit of being carried on as uninterruptedly as those rhythms 
which are accented upon the first mcinbcrof the beat Accentuation 
of the second time in three-timed metre is characteristic of many 
dance rhythms, c .g. of the Mazurka. Yet even here it is not Wept 
up steadily, but alternates with other forms of accentuation. 

5;. Iiesidcs the four differently determined forms of accent in 
the three-timed metre w hich arc deriv ed from those of the tw ice- 
two-timed, there arc yet four more to he added, whose determina- 
tion is indeed to be referred to a double two-timed metrical forma- 
tion, but which can never appear in double two-time, because their 
nature is to pass at once into three-time. These arc the forms of 
accent w hich arise from union of pairs of opposite kind, and that 
within the same metrical order. For hitherto the opposition of 
positive and negative determination has been contained only in the 
different orders superposed. The positive pair of the superior order 
could have for its contents negative pairs of the inferior order ; or 
inversely the negative pair of the superior order could be filled out 
w ith positive pairs of the inferior order. 

jo, Hut if in the lower order itself a negative pair is set to follow 
a positive, or a positive to follow a negative : 

12 2 — i ; i 12 



then in the middle of Mich formations there arises a contradiction 
.ig.n'nst the condition of succession ; for they -< t equalt after one 
another : 

2 — 2, I — I. 
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Now 'after one another,' agreeably to its notion as well as to its 
verbal expression, requires after one. another : after a second, a first ; 
after a first, a second. The elements which meet in the middle of 
,1k formation above, 2 -2.1- I. belong ns the same elements to 
different pairs . and in thil meaning they certainly have so far their 
difference. Hut in themselves thry are alike. They are not or.e 
;0 h1 another, but in fact one and the tune, ami will also want to take 
up „ne and the same place. In this sense- these f .rotation* at once 
of their own accord take the shape of three timed metre . 

1 -- 2 

I — I, 

l 

2 — 1 

i — 2 : 

fo, the second member of the first pair > not different from the first 
member of the second ,*ir I the same metrical element, a relative 
,.ra positive, is presented in both. A succession, a div ision and 
consequent union. could only arise here if theseplacesshould cor.tam 
relative and positive one after the other. 

57 In what way two and three accents of members can follow 
in immediate succession, vvc are taught by the positive th.ee and 
four-timed metres. There the accent-elements get a difference 
among themselves through the accentuation of members of higher 
ot . dcr < Rut unaccented members cannot present any difference of 
■Kccnt • moreover no kind of metrical combination yet considered 
shows a succession of several unaccented members. If the tiv.ee- 
two-timed metrical formations just shown, with opposite pairs, are 
wanted expressed as four-mcmbe.cd. it can only be by the tu>t. 
I 2 — 2 — I , taking the met.ical shape : 

1-2 7- I 

and the second, 2- -1—1—2. the shape : 
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2—1 1—2 

Then, in the first case, the second clement is relative to the first 
and the third relative to the fourth, and at the same time there 
is brought in a relation between the second and the third ; for the 
second, without detriment to its relativity to the first, is a positive 
to the third In the second form, ^ — l — i — 2, which docs no 
more than place in succession two positive and differently accented 
members the first rhythmical figure would also be brought to light, 
were the metre to be continued ; for the same succession of un- 
accented elements enters again, on the boundaries of the members 
of higher order : 

2— 1 — i— 2 ; 2—1—1—2 

Thus these rhythmically four-mcmbered 'determinations pass of 
their own accord into thrce-timed metre. But the distinction here 
taken in the relative elements which meet together vanishes in the 
thicc-timcd form of the metre with opposite pairs, and with it also- 
the small accent which emphasises the first of the contracted 
members as against the second. And there arise for the three- 
timed metre four accent-determinations different from those already 
given. 

A. (a) l'ositivc-ticgative of the lower 01 tier in positive of the 
hi ;hc: . 

T« icc-two-iimed II :■• m 



1 — 2 1 — 2 
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(«) Negative-positive of the lower order in positive of the 
higher : 

Tuice-t»o.tim<!d. 
I — 2 

2 — 1 1 — 2 

"T~\~T~\" 

1 * — f~ 2~ 

/;. i'osilivc-ncgative of the lower order in negative of the 
r.igl « ' 




Twice lv. (Miincd, 



1 



1—2 2—1 



Thtce tuned. 



{/>) Negative-positive of the 
higher : 

Twict-twn-timccL 



2—1 1—2 




lower order in negative of the 




* 1 1 > 



-rrr 



The difference that there i> in the twice-two-timed accentuation 
of the metres A lb, and /.' {!>) disappears in the thrce-timed metrical 
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forms that correspond ; because there the two differently accented 
positive elements coalesce into one. For the accent of this metre 
it therefore comes to the same thing, whether the order of the 
superior members is of positive structure or of negative. 

58. Thus for the three-timed metre by determination of the 
overlapping of opposite pairs there result kinds of accentuation 
that arc not contained among the earlier ones, namely, that of 
the unaccented member between two differently accented ones, 
and that of the accented member between two wholly without 
accent. Now the latter appears free from difficulty ; we know it as 
the triple hnr accented only in one element. « here the accented 
clement is preceded by one unaccented element and follow cd by 
another : 



But the kind of accentuation that contains the unaccented clement 
in the middle : 

-^rr-r-r^ f r f if . 

is far less able to be used without violence to rhythmical feel- 
ing. The accented end of the formation will not easily bo followed 
by an accented beginning ; ashock isfdt.asofa beginning repeated. 
Here arc two primary elements relating to the same secondary, two 
positives to the same relative. 

In this case too we have to look Tor. and represent, the relation- 
ship of the metrical determination with the harmonic. 

A scries of major chords : 

a— C— c— fi— b— D 
I - II 
I — II I — II 
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is to be identified with the metrical positive construction 



A scries of 



answers to the metrical negative construction : 
1 2—1 2—1. 

2 — I 

Here a steady, continuous transformation of the relative element 
into a positive is always proceeding. 

The manner in which a harmonic clement can subsist at one 
time in double determination of unity is seen in the system of the 
minor key, which contains the major triad of the dominant joined 
to the tonic minor triad by the Root of the former, so that both 
triad-determinations originate from that one note. E.g. in the 
system of the key of A minor : 

A— c— E— gJ-B, 
I — II 
II - I 

the note E is at once positive Root and negative : it is Root in 
two opposite directions. 

To this double determination corresponds metrically the form ; 



2 — I 

I — 2. 

namely, accentuation of the second time without any subordinate 
accent upon the first and third , for the formation contains only 
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one (differently determined) positive place and two relative, un- 
accented places. 

In triad-construction an element may occur as at once positive 
and negative Root, but never as at once positive and negative 
Fifth. And similarly in metrical construction, while the coexistence 
of a positive .md negative First is aliened, a positive and negative 
Second cannot coexist in the same clement. 

The following is an attempt to establish this metrical principle. 

59. We may imagine (he metrical notion of major a* a relation 
of present to future, and the metrical notion of minor as a relation 
of present to pait. 

The present is in both cases the positive (I) ; past and future 
are the two relatives (II). 

The metrical positive succession, 1—2, joins to-day and to- 
morrow . the metrical negative succc-sion, 2 — l, joins to-day and 
yeiterday. It goes, not from to-day to yesterday, but from yester- 
day to to-day ; beginning, not with the positive, but with the 
relative : it begins with that which is presupposed in the positive 
present, i.e. with the up beat ; and it reaches the positive present only 
with its second element. That this succession takes for beginning 
what positively is not beginning, what to the positive present is a 
relative, and that it places the positive itself as relative, is the 
negative element in it, its essence as the notion of minor. 

In the harmonic notion of minor, which has precisely the same 
contents, there can be no expression of a negative by a single in- 
terval . for that remains the same, whether it be called positive or 
negative. But when the Third placed inside the interval of Fifth, 
instead of being joined on to the Root, is joined on to the Fifth- 
issues negatively from it— then the Root may also be regarded as a 
negative Fifth to the Fifth as a negative Root. 

Similarly with the two beats which in the beginning we assumed 
to denote a first metrical determination. If they arc of equal 
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>trcngth, if one is not accented above the other, it is left un- 
decided whether their mutual relation shall be metrically positive 
or negative. For in the succession one after the other of two 
equally strong beats we can imagine the one meaning 

'rr 1 ' 

just as well as the other 

Hut with the accent, cither can be established decidedly in metrical 
first, or positive, value, 

6o. Now the metrical determination : 



3 — 1 

I — 2, 

is thoroughly natural and consistent. It places in the middle 
the to-day, to which a yesterday and a to-morrow relate. As has 
already been said, it is in every respect to be identified with the 
harmonic determination : 

A — c — E— gj — K. 

I - II 
II - I 

Hut the other : 




places a to-morrow as yesterday ; the lir-l referring to a foregone, 
tlie other to a future to-day. This is the same contradiction already 
met with in the Fifth-, or separating, element of key-construction, 
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when the triad is determined in self-: ■(•position as dominant chord 
and as subdominant : 

F— a-C— c-G. C — c— G— b — D, 

I — V IV — I 

a contradiction which is afterwards resolved in the Third-clement, 
when the triad determines, instead of being determined, on two sides, 
and has therefore become a tonic triad. 
The form 




i — i 
i 



expresses a natural relation of time ; a> also does the opposite form 




2 — I 

2 — I. 



The first places to-morrow as to-day to another to-morrow : the day 
after to-morrow; — the second places yesterday as to-day to another 
yesterday : the day before yesterday. The former begins with the 
positive (to-day), and transforms its relative (to-morrow) again to 
positive (to-day). The latter begins with the relative (yesterday), 
and makes its positive (to-day) again into relative (yesterday). 

In neither determination is any contradiction contained ; the 
middle clement in both is a positive towards one of the two sides, 
to-day to a to-morrow or yesterday. 

In the ncgativc-(x>Mlivc succession ; 




- 1 — I 



■ — 3, 

it is to-day to a to-morrow and yesterday. 
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In each of these three cases the change of meaning in the 
middle clement is in intelligible succession. 
But in the form 




I — 2 

2 — I 



the middle element, from being future, must immediately become 
past This it cannot do, unless during the passage it becomes 
present fcs mu-.t also the tonic triad in the key-system, when it is to 
pass from the dominant meaning, which i: has to the subdominant 
triad, into the subdominant meaning, which it has to the dominant 
triad). The abrupt transformation, or unreal metrical succession, is 
the untruth, and therefore too, in this direct sense, the impossibility ol 
the rhythmical form. It may also be show n to be untrue in harmony, 
in its application to ;hc union of triads. For if wc try to take the 
Fifth of a major triad as Root of a minor triad, i.e. change the posi- 
tivc Fifth to negative: 

C-- e— G— bb — D, 
I - II 

II - I 

the immediate result is an organic impossibility, viz. the minor triad 
on C in a key that contains the major triad on C. In the key of F 
major the triad on G would be, not G 1>\>—D, but 6" /'[)—</; 
consequently not a minor, but a diminished, triad. 
Oi. The form 

I — 2 

2 — I 

contains two positive elements, w hich give rise in the relative u hich 
lies between them to the contradiction of being past and future. 
It is therefore precluded from passing immediately into Threctime ; 
because its middle element is not truly a single clement. The middle 
member can be applied in its relative meaning only to one oi other 
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of the positive members ; either to the first. 1—2 | 1, or to the 
second, I | 2—1. Thus cither the second positive clement or the 
first remains solitary. Then in the first case the second positive 
clement will seek its relation in the future, in the second case the 
first positive element will seek a relation out of the past ; but in 
both cases twice-two-timed construction will arise, a distinct pair 
of pairs, of positive nature or of negative : 

1 — 2 

2 1 

1 - j 1 is filled out as 1 — 2 I 1 ■ — 2 \ 

1 — 2 

2 — 1 

1 I 2 — 1 is filled out as ; — 1 | 2 — I. 

Moreover we feci plainly, that the first time aTid the third being 
accented, and the middle time absolutely without accent, the third 
cannot at once be followed again by an accented first ; but that an 
unaccented time must cither, as last, conclude the form, or else, as 
first, begin it. 

62. In order to link the succession we might also have recourse to 
that separation of the middle element into one and another relative. 



1—2 




1 - J — I. 



by which a relation of positive and relative is formed within the 
middle element itself. Hut now. in so far us the middle time is a 
time separated and united, it is no longer absolutely without accent. 
Its first half receives the accent that must fall to it in this lower 
order : 

whereupon this threctimcd rhythm has again returned to the point 
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from which it started, and appears as what it really is, contracted 
four-timcd. 

03. That a four-timcd metre can sometimes be used with the 
accent upon the first and fourth times ought not to be found ir 
contradiction with the statements ju-t made ; since the explanation 
of such rhythms is not derived at a!! from this source, and wil 
be given later on in considering jyncopation. Hut moreover, in tin 
following accentuation : 

• III II • 
the third member is by no means wholly without accent. If it wcr< 
without acccnt.it could not occupy a firs', place in the tu itc tuo timci 
metre. Its accent of lower order is merely overshadowed by tin 
syncopated accent 

If, then, we proceed presently to rank the metrical formation : 

1 — - 

2 — 1, 

among the three-timed, yet so far as the organic structure and ac 
centuation of it are concerned, it must not be supposed that w 
have lost sight of the explanation just given of this metre. 

{,{) In the Four-timed Metre. 

64. The essentially four-timcd metre— i.e. that which consist: 
not merely of a repetition of two-timed, but of a formation that ha 
passed through three-time -must also make apparent in its ac 
centuation the conditions through v. Inch it h.i- come into existcne* 
That is, it must be distinguished in its accentuation fn>m th 
twicc-two-timcd. 

The twice -two-timed formation consists merely of a pair . 
pa -. 
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If \vc assume positive nature of mcmbcrmcnt throughout, it bears 
the accent of the member on the first time and the third, and the 
accent of the pair upon the first. 

A 

iff' 

The tour- timed formation is something more than a pair of 
pairs, liven if \vc could consider it, in accordance with its mere 
extent, as twice-two-timed, still there is an essential difference 
between the two in the fact, that in four-timed the second half of 
the whole is not a member of opposite quality to the first, or at 
least is not so necessarily. On the contrary, those determinations 
which are most natural to the metre, viz. those which contain no 
unusual accentuations, arc derived from the following form. 




I 2 

maintaining themselves as admissible, yet we shall observe that from 
them arise only such formations as accentuate that part of the bar 
which in the natural order is without accent : the so-called weak 
part. 

65. In the four-timed metic the two halves of the whole do not 
stand to one another in immediate succession. The supreme op- 
position here is that of a first and second of thrct-time. 

In this Uvicc-ihrce-timcd whole, the third two-timed member, 
i.e. the second half of the whole, has direct relation only to the 
second, and may be related indirectly to the first as 1 — 1, >— 2, 



1 

1 



2— I, 2—2 ; while in the twice-two-timed metre the two halves can 
only stand to one another in the relation 1—2 or 2—1. 
If, then, the succession is the first of those given above : 



the sctond half (the third two-timed member) has, like the first, 
the accent of the pair, which therefore falls upon the third member, 
.is well as upon the first member , the second member, as first in 
the second pair, has, like the first and third, the accent of the member; 
but the first member, in addition to the two former accents, has also 
the accent of highest order, that of the first of the two overlapping 
three-timed parts. 

<A If we denote the accent of the three-timed part by 3, that of 
the pair by 2, and that of the member by 1, without intending by 
these numbers to indicate the specific strength of the different 
accents ; then upon the first member of the four-timed metre will fa'.l 
the accents 3, 2, and I, upon the second the accent I, upon the third 
the accents 2 and i.and the fourth will remain without accent. If 
we assume that the accent of the lower order is absorbed in the accenl 
of the higher order, the accentuation of the four-timed metre will be : 



Represented in the same way, the three-timed metre has the 
accents : 
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and the twice-two-timed : 



ME TKI 



2 O I O 



In the four-timed metre : 



I ( 

In the three-timed metre 



, I 1 



I I I 

In the twice-two-timed metre: 



_ • _ 



This in the accent-determination of the four-timed metre, as it re- 
sults when the succession in every order is taken as I — 2, i.e. in 
]Xisitive progression. It must now be examined how tliesc accents 
will be presented when the positive of one order combine? with 
the negative of another, or when the succession in every order 
is negative. 

C;. The two-timed metre admits only of a twofold form of ac- 
ccnluation ; it can con-ist either of a positive or of a negative suc- 
cession of members : 



I — 2 



* 

■ 



i 
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A bke determination results if we represent the accents of every , 
order each for itself, and take the sum of them upon the resjKCtivc ' 



1 

I 



<>"■. The threetiraed metre follows the twice-two-timed, in so far 
as is can be referred to it in its pairs ; and in the first place can 
have, !'ke the latter, fourfold form : 



Twice two timed. 
I — 2 

A. (a) ' — ■ — • — 

1—2 1—2 



A. t» 



I — 2 

■ • • ■ 

2—1 2 I 



2 — I 

B. (<») " ' — »— • • 

1—2 1—2 



— I - — I 




6<j. The four-timed metre, consisting as it docs in the highest 
order of two overlapping threc-mcmbcrcd parts, will contain double 
the number of the formations of the three-timed metre ; because 
the succession of the two thrcc-membeicd parts may be cither 
positive or negative. Hence arise eight different determinations 
for the accentuation of the four-tinud metre. 

70. Hut to the accent-determinations of the three-timed metre, 
besides those which it takes corresponding to the accents of the 
tu ice-two-timed, must be added also those which arise from com- 
bination of opposite pairs ; these consist of a positive-negative or 
negative-positive succession of the pairs of the lower order combined 
with cither positive or negative of the pair of higher order, and 
ft Tin four other determinations, as prcv musly detailed. 

These » ill lion be transferred also into the four .timed metre, 
and that in double number ; because the succession of the two ihrcc- 
limed memi>ci>- of the four-timed irutre i ay in. either positive 
or negative. Hence arise eight new deveut-eleteiminali...r» for the 
four-timed metre. 
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Hut in joining opposite pairs : 

1—2 1—2 2—1 2—1 

•_ i • • " • • » . , „ ' l 

2—1 1—2 

the double determination of the second member, which distinguishes 
the four-timed metre from the twicc-tw o-timcd, is cancelled; and 
in accent these two formations fall back into the meaning of the 
twice two-timed, for they can only appear as surh : 

' 1 , — ' - * * * 

1 — 2 1—2 2—1 2 I 

71. l urthtr, in four-time one more determination is to be added, 
that in which the interwoven pairs are either of uniformly positive 
or of uniformly negative structure throughout. 

When all three orders take positive shape, wc sec the accents 
hence decreasing step by step : 

I 3 l O 

If negative throughout, the accents increase step by step : 

0 1 2 3 

t • 1 _ • 

72. One last possible determination remains : that in which the 
pairs follow one another in like succession, but arc related oppo- 
sitely in their members. Hence there arc again produced eight 
modes of accentuation different to the previous one*. Nevertheless, 
as in the construction last but one discussed, the re-.uk of the 
accentuation is only as if it belonged to twicc-two-timc ; for in 
this case, as in the former, the second member is deprived of double 
determination. 

73. That wc should obtain sixteen accent- determinations in 
the four-timed metre coinciding with tho-,c of the twice-two-timed, 
while the latter can only show four different forms in all, ought not 
to be looked upon as a contradiction. Those sixteen forms may 
be like the four in their result, and again may show a fourfold 
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difference in the inner conditions v.hich give rise to them. In the 
t« ice-two-timed metre, as in the four-timed with opposite pairs 
overlapping, the accents will fall upon the first and third or upon 
the second and fourth members, and the intermediate members will 
remain without accent ; one of (he accented members receives the 
principal, the other the inferior accent. In this the likeness of the 
two metrical species consists. I?ut the conditions from which these 
like external results are produced show in the twice-two-timed 
metre a fourfold, and in the four-timed metre a -ixtcenfoUl difference. 
I!y negative elements the si\toenfold difference is reduced to four- 
fold. Hut" the conditions of the negation here belong no less to the 
organic determination of the four-timed metre, than do the con- 
ditions which pass positively into the final result. Accordingly the 
accent-forms of four-time which agree with the twice-two-timed 
must also be drawn out fully in the description below. 



RESUME OF ALL ACCEXT-DE TERMIXA T/OXS IX 
THE TWO-TIMED. TWICE-TWO-TIMED, THREE- 
TIMED, AXD FOUR-TIMED METRES. 

74. It appears from the preceding that there result 

for the two-timed metre .... two. 

„ „ twice-two-timed .... four, 

„ „ three-timed eight. 

,. ,. four-timed thirty-two 

different determinations of accent. Of the last of these, half the 
number coincide with those of the twice-two-timed metre and are- 
absorbed in them, which leaves sixteen properly belonging to four 
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time. Cimscijucmly the .,\c<rro:-f...rms for the- f>m metre-, named 
-land with regard tc, their number in the relation <i( ? : 4 : $ : 16. 
or J : : 2 l : ''. In order to obtain .1 comprehensive and sys- 
tematic rei-ie* of the whole of •.hem, v. e -■hall now set them down 
in their anmcxion by metric;.! .md tragical iwution. No; to in- 
terrupt the tabula: tram of the h.t «iti. any observations that 
n>.iy v:nt reeniii i! by particular iliy1hma.il examples ivilt find 
:e.!,tn at the end. with a reference back ut'.hc cxampki in <|Uction. 

I. Achats of tte Two-tuiied Metre. 




in. Aecenti of the Three-timed Metre. 
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-rhrh—i-rr 



i — 2 



— 1 



2 -- I 

The accents of two-time and of twice-two-time in the foregoing 
description need no remark. From what has been said before, 
they arc perfectly intelligible as they stand in the notation. 

The eight different Kinds of accentuation of the three-timed 
metre arc in their four first numbers taken from the twice- two- 
timcd, whence is explained their arrangement with regard to the 
chief emphasis and the beginning of the bar. 

Of the four last accent-determinations of this metre, which re- 
mit from the succession of opposite pairs u ithin the lower order, 
we have before spoken particularly. 

The thirty-two accent-determinations of the four-timed mi tre 
arc comprehended in four divisions or groups, each of which con- 
tains eight differently intended kinds of accentuation. 

In the two-timed metre there is contained only one mctiir.J 
order, in the twice-two-timed and in the three-timed two ciders, vs hile 
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in the four-timed three orders of metrical pairs arc combined; 
accordingly, we have denoted the succession or members in the first 
(which in the two-timed metre is the only) order by A, D, in the 
second order by a. (>, and in the third order by a, /J. 

The succession is marked as positive by .1, <;, ar.d u. according 
to the order referred to, and as negative by B, i, and fl ; a-b, 
a-,5 denote positive-negative succession in the second or third 
order; a, j3-a negative-positive succession. 

The second go. up, consisting of eight differently determined 
dispositions of the accent in four-time fp..240), can, according to 
the conditions of formation which operate here, only repeat the 
accents of the twict-tw. -timed metre ; for in this form the second 
member has lost all trace of the double meaning attributed to it. 
Hut if these eight accent-forms are to be shown equivalent to the 
four of tvvicc-lvvo-tiinc, their number must be reducible one-half. 
And wc find, accordingly, the accent 2 equal to the accents 4 and 8, 
and further the accent 3 equal to the accents 5 and 7 ; consequently 
the numbers 4, 5, 7, and S fall out as repetitions, and there remain 
over the accentuations 1, 2. 3, and 6, corresponding to 1,2, 3, and 
4 of twicc-two-timc 

Similarly the fourth group of the four-timed accent-forms 
(p. 2421 being also without double determination of the second 
member, is. like the second just spoken of, only twicc-tvvo-timcd 
in accentuation. 1 Icre too the resulting accents, 2, 4. 6, arc alike, 
and also 3, 5, and 7. The difference to be noted, that 2, 3, and 
7 carry the secondary accent as simple emphasis uf the member, 
while in 4. 5. and 6 it is the accent of the pair at those places, 
is not ■ nc that affect- the result ; because in t hi - metre there is 
only room for a discrimination of accents into principal and 
sec .11U..1V. Accordingly these e ight mi\lcs of accent;. atom also 
arc rcdiin d to the four accents i.f twicc-two-timc. 

In the third group of four-timed accent- p. 241), in which the 
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second two-timed member has its determination changed fin the 
preceding formations it remained unaltered), wc notice a succession 
of accents increasing or decreasing step by step, such as can only 
arise under the following conditions : when all orders arc positive 
in structure, 

3 2 1 0 

and when all are negative, 

' 0123 

-,-rrr 

This is the most complicated combination in respect of the 
determination of accent. Nevertheless the result will not be othet- 
wise than clear and unambiguous even here, if we consider, both 
singly and also in combination, the causes which co-operate in 
bringing about the several determinations of accent. 
In the formation 



1 — 2 




I — 2 

I — -, 



as in all others, wc have first to consider each order by itself as a 
succession of an accented and an unaccented part, and to reckon 
as adding to the effect of every member of higher order only that 
part of the lower ordci « hich fully bch> tigs am) is proper to it. Thus 
this formation contains in the accented thiee-timed member 
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one accented and one unaccented two-timed member. The second 
two-timed member ha*, it is true, an accent ; but only in virtue of 
belonging, not to the first accented, but to the second unaccented 
three-timed part 

1 




J 



Hence the accent of the second two-timed member, although in 
taking the whole construction together 

I — 2 




I — 2 

I - -\ 



it falls within the compass of the accented three-timed part, never- 
theless does not receive triple emphasis like the first, nor can 
there be a doubt, which of the two members it should be as- 
signed to. 

In the second three-timed member (which as such is without 
accent) this accent joined with the accent of member ranks only as 
double, and with the two remaining members yields the succession 




Hut the first, the accented three-timed part, receives the accentuation 



and both three-timed member- together 
-i m m- 

• • 

r rr 



/,/ -£ :. w ALL ACCE.\'T-t>liTKi;Ml.\ATlO.\.< :v 
combine to produce the figure 

•hhf-r 

The member-accent of the second time of the first three timed 
part is the same which in the first time of the second three-timed 
part was added to th<? pair-accent belonging to that member, and 
thus gave it a double emphasis. This accent therefore, being 
already reckoned in the double emphasis, is not to be added to it 
again to make it triple. 

In this way each of the accent-determinations here represented 
may be accounted for, and justified as brought about naturally on 
rhythmical metrical lines. 

What we have marked as the beginning of the bar is always an 
accented clement. Hut the accents of second and third order, that 
of the pair and that of the member, may also be found as first 
time in the bar, For a formation positive in the highest order, the 
beginning of the bar can fall only in the first half of the four-timed 
metre ; for a formation negative in the highest order, the beginning 
of the bar can fall only in the second half. But moreover, an ac- 
cented first time must be answered by an accented third time ; for 
four-time is always also twice-two-timc, its two-timed half will 
always be apparent. That the whole is of twicc-two-timcs is its 
Third-condition ; just as the three-times of its two overlapping 
highest parts constitute its Fifth-condition, and the two times of its 
three overlapping parts its Octave-condition. 

Accordingly metrical forms such as • i » i fp. 240, /!,(•->>,/}), 

• • • • (p. 242, />, <h j3) cannot be distributed in bars thus . 

I|l< 

0 0 J 0 0 0 0 | • r , 

even though in this way the beginning of the bar falls, agreeably to 
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the first condition, in the second half. If the bogir-ning or the bar 
were placed thus, the third member, which corresponds metrically 
with the first, would be without accent : 

1-2 1-2 1-2 1-2 

rr " * r r * 

and so in contradiction to the twicc-two-time of the four-timed 
metre. The determination of the bar for these two formations can 
therefore take place only as denoted in the scheme above. That 
is to say, it must take place so that the number-accent of the fourth 
clement may form the beginning: 

r * i — - - - ~ rt-w 

A member dete rmined in the twice to q. timed metre as un- 
accented can through the meaning which it assumes in the four- 
timed receive single, double, or triple cmpha-is. Hut a member 
which in the twice-two-timed metre >> accented, even though it be 
but singly, cannot in the four-timed become unaccented. 



ACCEKTS IX COM /SiX EV METRE. 

/>. The combined metres, in which any one of the formations 
drawn rait above with their accent determinations may be taken up 
as member in a formation like it or different to it and of higher order, 
are, as n:a\ ea-ily b< imagined, of the uttno-t mantfoldne-^ of con- 
struction , but still the emphasis must always be subjee: to 'he 
condition- here exhausted. In structures of greater compass the 
chief accent must still f.il 1 always niton an element thai is in all 
orders rmphasi^cd oi |«>siti\e. This might have been seen already 
in the twice-two-timed more, which is really a combined one, and 
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was here taken in anticipation, partly because of its kinship with 
the three-timed, and partly in order that by it might be elucidated 
the peculiarity and independence of the four-timed. 

76. Thcreciprocalcombination of the two, three, and four-timed 
formations has been investigated already (' Metre,' par 251 and 
represented metrically. It would be a useless as w ell as lengthy 
undertaking, were we to draw out in detail the arrangement of 
accent in these nine forms of combination, as was done for the 
simple two-, three-, and four mcmbcred metres ; were we- to exhibit 
in Metrical and musical notation the tuice-thrce-limcd and the 
twicetwei-timed w ith their 2 > S or S x 2 ■= 1 0 diffe rent acccM-dcter- 
mir.ations, the thricc-thrcc- timed with its ,s * 8 = 64, the thrice-four- 
timcil and the four-times-thrcc-timcd with their S ■ 32 or 32 x S = 
256, and, lastly, the f lUr-timcs-four-timcd w ith its 32 x 32 = 1024. 
By w hat has preceded, the accentuation for each individual case of 
higher metrical combination may be found w ithout elifficulty, even 
for one crossed repeatedly with positive and negative determina- 
tions, by taking the sum of the accents of every oreler upon the 
element in question, whereby the chief a^ well as the subordinate 
accents w ill manifest themselves in their proper degrees. So, e g , 
the thrice-thn-c-timed metre with negative pair of the lowest order, 
positive of the seee>ne! and third, and negative of the highest, will 
take the following shape and emphasis: 
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In the first case the principal accent falls upon the fifth member, 
the principal secondary accent ui>on the second ; in the second case 
this is reverse.!, and the secondary accent falls upon the fifth, the 
principal accent upon the second member. . 

77. Suppose it is required to throw the "principal accent upon 
an element of time previously determined on, eg. upon the fourth 
member of the thricc-thrce timed metre. First the place must be 
fixed as being emphasised in all orders: 



1 




and then the formation u ill in the u-.t of its members be neces- 
sarily determined as : 

1 7 




2 I. 

which produces this accentuation : 



I lerc if ue assume the highest order negative, and then the first 
three-timed member positive : 

2 1 



1 

I 2. 



whereby the second acquires positive value it) the wcond pair of 
three-timed members, then the principal accent will indeed fall upon 
the same fourth member, but cannot form the beginning of the bar. 
I '"or there arises for the uholc the formation : 



1 

uhich begins with the full bar, and carries the principal accent upon 
the second three-timed member : 

I I 1 i I 

The first metre rests in its highest order upon the determination : 



= — I. 

and therefore in that order begins without accent. 

78. Thus all accentuations possible to feeling, manifoldly dif- 
ferent as they can be, will always be found rooted in the organic 
metrical forms treated of. And on the other hand e\try accentua- 
tion that conflicts with nature is also self-excluded from those 
furins. In metre, what harmony has already laid down is but 
icpcatcd. There it is on the one hand impossible for systematic 
harmonic construction of chords to produced combination of sound 
unfitted for practical use. and incapable of being justified to heai- 
ing, ami on the othci hand every chord peucKed as correct in 
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practice must allow of its derivation, its nature, being traced in the 
organic system of harmony. 

Certainly in the teaching of harmony one hears notes spoken 
of as arbitrarily or accidentally shar|>cncd or flattened. In the two 
successions : 

G --g£ •■ a G ■■ ■ 

e Cfr 

C C cb- Bb. 

the^'Jof the first is called a sharpened I'iflh, and the rb of the 
second a flattened Root Hut why in the collocation 

G • • g£ • a 
ep 

c 

does the same sharpening, and in 

G 

e - 

C • • c[> • - lib 

the same flattening, seem something altogether repugnant to feel- 
ing and inadmissible, if, as here in but!) successions, the first chord 
indeed stands in intelligible connexion with the last, and if the 
progression from one to the other means nothing more than that the 
note which progresses is drawn upwards or downwards, being 
arbitrarily sharix-ncd or flattened ? Hut we Know that the so-called 
augmented triad, which may hire be recognised in the middle chord 
of both successions, and which has been sjmkcn of in its place 
(' Harm.' par. 234), is one that can be systematically accounted for ; 
that it exists in a natural system ; and that, when the chord appears, 
the sy um mu~t be able to be picsent connectedly. The sub- 
sequent course of the harmony may either remain in that system or 
pass into another. 
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In like manner no accent can be an isolated determination, 
nor ecjur in a single portion of time as a solitary clement not 
standing in an arrangement of accents and not in reciprocal relation 
with a'.l the other parts of time in a metrical unity. Each single 
accent is always rooted in the metrical system, in its order it 
is conditioned by the whole system, or conditions a whole metri- 
cal system present at its entrance or arising with it ; which after- 
wards may pass into another related system, from which again new 
.icccn:s triay be determined . just as in harmony every change of 
mcanirg in a chord, or chromatic a 'iteration of a note of a chord, 
is founded upon, or founds, a transformation of tr.e key-system. 



RHYTHM IX METRE. 

-<\ The system of accents, their order, and their change, is 
that w hich in the chief sense we shall name rhythmical in metre. 
Hitherto this expression has been avoided, for it was necessary 
first to become acquainted w ith the conditions upon w Inch this order 
and this change depend. These must always be metrical deter- 
minations, just as the notes of melody must always be parts of 
harmonies, l-'or in this meaning rhythmical in op|x>-:tion to metrical 
may justly be compared to melody in opposition to harmony. 

As the melodic succession called the Kale resting upon harmonic 
basis, joins together opposite Iliads in each clement of its pro- 
gression : 

C ■■ D • e ■• f -• G • a - b - C 

C G C F C F 

a e a 

so also the rhythmical formation unites what is metrically op.pr.site, 
related, i.e. diverging one from the other: it goes on be) ond the 
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end of the metrical positive unity and holds that and the beginning 
of a follow ing one together in a clot*. 



THE RHYTHMICAL CLOSE. 

So. The notion of the close is, that something separated become* 
united, that it is closed up, joined together. 

Union always presupposes a .separation, and separation unity 
(' 1 Iarm." par. ! l). Thus the close is the contentment of recovered 
.. 1 1 it;. . 

By itself the positive metrical ]>air forms no close. It is one in 
itself, and therefore has nothing to unite. Thus the magnet with 
its positive and negative poles cannot bv itself exhibit any attractive 
force. But as the opposite poles of two magnets »cck each other, 
and as the minus of the one tries to attach itself to the plut of the 
other and to close on to it, so we sec too that in the metrical nega- 
tive form, -2— l -.the two members cleave together all the more 
firmly for being as yet decidedly not metrical unity. 

In a continued positive scries : 

1—2 1 — 2 1 — 2 1—2, 

one may easily sec that it is the negative series also contained 
in it 




that with cohesive force couples together the double members of the 
first scries, effecting a close between them. 

Si. Thus from the \ cry notion of union it followsthat a positive 
metrical second member cannot be rhythmical closing clement. 
The close will at all times fall upon a positive first, to which a 
second has gone before ; upon the beginning, not upon the end of 
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a metrical positive duality: the last member of a positive pair will 
alw ays postulate the first of another follow ing pair to form w ith it a 
close. In the negative metrical formation the last member is last 
aho rhythmically ; for negative last is in fact positive first. 

82. When the rhythmical close coincides w ith a metrical second 
member, that happens in so far as every one of a higher order 
within itself is, or can be, one and another again of a lower order. 
If in the simple positive two-timed form the rhythmical close fails 
upon the second time, then the second half of the first time has 
united with the first half of the second time : 

t — 2 



foi in its quality of two. timed the form cannot with its firs: and 
second give rise w ithin itself to any close, since the close presupposes 
being divided, which cannot yet be said here. So that here too 
the closing clement is in its rhythmical meaning the first of a 
second and not the second of a first. 

Only try to have the close fall upon an absolute last, or, since 
that is impossible because every unity may always be divided again 
into halves, upon a second member that may be accounted small 
in comparison with the whole, and the irnjwssibility of considering 
such a form as a rhythmically closed one will at once make itself 
felt : 




On the other hand the smallest second member will always easily 
unite with a first of highest order follow ing it into a rhythmically 
closed figure : 
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t>3- In this sense rythmical unity is something opposite to 
metrical unity. That which in the positive metre is separated and 
would fall asunder is by the rhythmical close united and held to- 
gether. To be rhythmically united is to be metrically separated, 
and to be rhythmically separated is to be metrically united. By 
this it is not said that what is metrically at unity has to be divided 
rhythmically, and that what is rhv thmicatly at unity has to be 
di\ided metrically : n'.t, that the positive of the one determination 
is cancelled by the negative of the rither , but only that the negative 
of the one is cvet \ u lu re coveted by the positive of the other. 
Thus w hetvvcr metrical union exists, and just because it exists, 
there a rhythmical division, a section, a csesura, is possible. And 
every metrical element that can give effect to the meaning or a 
first may, in so far as it can do this, be a rhythmical last, a closing 
clement. 

S4. If, then, in the positive two-timed unity: 

1 — 2 

— •> • 

the second time is to become the rhythmical closing clement, that can 
happen only by understanding rhythmical uninn between the second 
half of the first member and the first half of the second member: 



1 — 2 




and the second time here, if he;d on to the end, i.e. given its full 
content--. would seem too long. heavy, and dragging. The close 
is in fact completed in the figure : 

-•— 1 

*~' ' * :• 

and the last, fourth part, if appended to the closing member, would 



run kn yTH.ukal close 

be a useless burden to it. for it stands here, not in the meaning 
of second half of the whole, but only in that of first part of the 
second half. The close is therefore 

not — but »■ . 

as indeed it would naturally be ]>erformed in practice. 
85. In the rhythmical closing figure just given : 

2—1 
1—2 1—2 



fulfilment of the condition of the close has turned the simple two- 
timed formation into a twice-two-timed one. The last member, 
however, of the latter, the second time of the second half of the 
metrical vi hole, has not been called into the rhythm. Supposing the 
close to fall upon the second half, and that with the second member 
of that half no new rhythmical figure i- to open, then the place 
remains empty, void of contents ; it becomes .1 metrical rot 



riu.ixG.ur or the metrical form. rest. 

S6. The metrical form cannot of itself make manifest the ele- 
ments belonging to its determination ; for this it needs contents 
to fill it out. From the beginning we have taken audible beats 
to icprcsent the metrical sections ; and little as these may be con- 
sidered as filling out a space of time in the way in which the sound 
of a continuous note w ould fill it, yet even they must be thought of 
as absent from the abstract formal determination. Of itself the 
metrical form is still only an empty space of time, a metrically 
determined rest, and the mcmbcrcd form is only a rest conceived 
as menibercd. 

m 
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This form, then, in all its different metrical determinations of 
mcmbcrmcnt, may be filled out with contents cither as a whole, 
or as divided, cither in its parts collectively, or in individual parts. 

t») In the Two-timed Metre. 
S;. The two-timed metre, which has in it the two determinations 
of containing once twofold and twice single: 

I X 2 
2X1, 

can be filled nut with ontenls in a fourfold manner: fl)as a 
whole, (2> as div ided ; as. such in both parts. '!■) in the first part, 
(<-} in the second part : 



(•) 




{(>) In the Three-timed Metre. 
SS. The three-timed metre has in it the determinations of con- 
taining once threefold, twice twofold, thrice single : 

I x 3 

I" .« 2 
3X1. 

It can !»• lilVd out u ith contents in a twelvefold manner. 

This takes place here with wider >cnpc of combination than in 
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the two-timed metre, but its inward process follows the same plan. 
The metrical and musical notation will now suffice to represent 
this process clearly enough, without its being neccs-ary to append 
further explanations. 




{() In the Four-timed Metre. 

So. The four-timed metre has in it the determinations of con- 
taining once fourfold, twice threefold, thrice tar-fuM, and four times 
Mt'gle : 

1 x 4 

2 X ] 

3*2 
4 x i. 
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It affords thirty-two different ways of fining it out with contents : 




nu.ixu-ur or the m ethical i ohm. kl.st ?u 




'jo. In these fillcd-out metrical forms there is assumed only 
jxisilive determination of accent for all orders ; a* may be seen from 
the musical notation, in which they begin throughout with the 
beginning of the bar. 

How they would combine cither as wholly or as partially filled 
out under all other dctiiminations of accent, and how far the tatter 
Mould be able to be discerned in the forms -i.irlia'.ly filled out, it 
v. ou Id be a vain undertaking to represent particularly. For it 
would lead us on into the unlimited, ami thi-rtforc could not aftrr- 
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wards afford a general view, which is to be won only in the notion 
embracing the conditions that give shape. 

The thirty-two different manners of filling out the four-limed 
metre combined with the thirty-two different accent-determin- 
ations of it yield a result of 1024 different rhythmical metrical 
figure-. ; but this numerical determination gives no insight into 
the notion, which, as has already been said more than once, .; 
everywhere contained, not in numbers, but in simple opposition, 
and its removal afterwards : that is to say, in opposing the btiug and 
not b«ing of the opposition itself. 



FURTHER COMPARISON OF THE HARMOXIC 
A. YD METRICAL ELEMENTS. 

91. If the Octave, J, the Fifth, V, the Third, J, are opposed to 
the Kr*.>t, then the quantities representing the sound, 1, ■', 4, must 
first be compared to the whole which represents the Root : 

1=2=^=*; 

they must enter into a relation of equality with it : 

The Octave is opposed to the Root in ± i, 

tin i fth „ „ ± l, 

the Third „ „ ±{ ; 

for the lame that must be added to the quantity of the Octave to 
make it equal to that of the Root, must lie taken from the quantity 
of tin U->.t to make it equal to that of the Octave. That which 
produce* equality is in the first case -t- \. in the second — K ; and con- 
sequently is the same, opposed to itself as positiv e and negative, i.e. 
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posited and annulled. In the same way we have for the Fifth + \ 
and -I ; for the Third + { and - J. 
With these elements of comparison, 

±J. ±i. ±1. 

the Octave, i. is found to be simply equivalent to the clement in 
question (1 x j = i); the Fifth, to be double of its element (2 x 1 
= ;rj;"thc Third, i, to be fourfold {4 *■ ';. = :!). i c. twice double of 
its clement And as in the first interval there is unity; in the 
second, duality set asunder, i.e. doubling ; in the last, duality 
simultaneously as doubling and .is halving, and therefore in the 
latter sense brought under unity, or, we may say, duality simul- 
taneously posited and annulled ; so the Fifth in the Octave acts 
as the interval that separates, and the Third in the Fifth as the 
interval that annuls scpaiation and unites. 

9?. The same meaning is contained in the metrical determina- 
tions of the twofold, threefold, and fuurfold metres : in the fir^t the 
simple meaning of the Octave, in the second the double meaning 
of the Fifth, in the third the fourfold meaning of the Third. 

93. But further, in the intervals the positive may be put nega 
tivc, so that we think of the determining element in the relations as 
determined ; i.e. 

for C— C. put C— C, 

1: i In 

„ C-G, . F-C, 

1 : f 1 ; : i 

" ., C — c, „ ab— C, 

iti J : t 

whereby in the Octave i : 1, in the Fifth \ : 1, in the Third , : I, 
the lower note appears as a determination from the unity of the 
higher. And *r> too in the metrical relations the sense of something 
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• determined ' will be substituted for •determining,' if the negative 
succession of members (2-1) be put instead of the positive (1—2) : 



— I 




^ — 1 



2 — 1 

94. Without acknowledgment of the opposition of positive or 
negative unity in the metrical twofold, of positive or negative 
duality in the metrical threefold, and of positive or negative tri- 
plicity in the metrical fourfold, the nature of these metrical forma- 
tions cannot be comprehended. Hut the notion of their organic 
essence goes past the determination of opposition on to that of the 
removal again of it ; inasmuch as it collects the two. three, or 
four members into a niembcrcd whole and fuses them into a 
unity. This unity, moreover, finds further determination in its own 
opposition and the negation of it. 

95. Here we may meet an objection that might he started against 
these comparisons of metrical with harmonic determinations of 
relation, l-'or harmony, in the three intervals 4, -, >, groups together 
simple, double, and fourfold in the meaning which we know ; but 
metre groups together double, triple, and fourfold. Here, then, 
the difference from the twofold to the fourfold, as the twice- 
twofold, is not present in metre, .11 least in the outward structure of 
the determination of quantity, in the way in v.hich it is present in 
the interval-relations of harmony. For in metre the determinations 
that we have desaibed as an-wcrini; to those of the Fifth and 
Third, stand in the relation of 3 : 4. instead of fourfold against 

r in halt: i n\ 

Hut, in comparing the outward differences of the harmonic 
and metrical determinations, wc must take notice of the nature of 
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the respective spheres in which they occur, and the manner of 
their springing into form in each. 

56. The musical relations of the intervals arc dynamic : they are 
relations of tension. The Octave has double tension to the Root ; 
double force in the same inertia or weight ; the Root compared u ith 
the Octave opposes double inertia to the same force. In the Fifth 
I of.thc same inertia, in the Third > of the same inertia, is over- 
come by an equal force. And apart from the meaning of the ratios 
there is in the higher note less heaviness, it is lighter and brighter . 
the lower is dragged clown by weight less matched by force, and is 
heavier and more sombre. The positive intervals arc determined it. 
the direction of height ; they are force-determinations. The negative 
arc determined downwards; these are weight determinations. The 
rational meaning of their relations, simple, double, and quadruple, 
is contained in them in the sense already known to us. 

97. The metrical determinations are extensive in space of time. 
Hut their rational meaning does not lie in the number which give s the 
sum of their successive parts in time. It is contained intensively in 
the transformation which such succession produces in .1 time-unitv 
posited in the beginning. This time-unity is by a second in time 
determined to be first of that second ; by a third it is separatee 
from its second ; and by a fourth united to its second. 

The sense of these three elements of metrical construction •• 
completely the same as the sense of the Octave, Fifth, and Thin 
in harmonic construction. The latter is no more contained in th< 
nume rical ratios by themselves, than the former is contained in th. 
mere number of the metrical members. A third and a fourth immU 
have no metrical meaning as being third and fourth, either in tlx 
most complicated or in the simplest metnea'. combinations ; every 
wlvre wc find only a first and a second, a determining ekmen 
and a determined, in positive or negative succession And so to. 
the fourfold in the quantity of the Third has reasonable acoustic;, 
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meaning only as a twice-twofold, and the fourth part only as half 
of the half. 

gS. As anything in metre that extends beyond the fourth 
member, i.e. beyond the pair of pairs, no longer exerts influence 
within the first pair, and cannot therefore lie comprehended 
in a metrical unity of an order in which the first pair stands 
as such ; so too in harmony that which exceeds the fourfold ceases 
to be directly and immediately intelligible as an interval-determin- 
ation. In the ratio .} : 5 or ; |, that of the Third, the complementary 
part i has no meaning in relation to the number 5, but only 
to the number 1 ; for the quantity of the Third. .-!. is predicated four- 
fold, i.e. twice-twofold of the numerator, which alone is what here 
determines. Precisely as the comph mentary { of the ratio of the 
Fifth. J. determines the quantity as twofold ; and the complementary 
i Of the Octave-ratio, 1, determines the quantity as simple of its 
measure. 

In the ratio the quantity compared w ith the complementary 
part i would a ppcar threefold, and consequently beyond the 
directly intelligible opposition of duality, Similarly in the ratio 
i, which to the complementary part is fivefold, we have a quantity 
extending beyond the twice-twofold. 

99. Such ratios as differ in their numbers by more than unity, 
as ), .>. can therefore afford no directly intelligible determination. 
For here the clement which compares between the whole and the 
thing compared, 5, i, is itself not unit}-, not a measure but 
measured, not determining but determined. 

100. Hence there arc left for directly intelligible harmonic de- 
termination, the ratio, J, • , | ; for metrical, the two-, three-, and 
fourfold, in their metrical meaning agreeing with the former, as 
being thon' that can be comprehended in a ineinbtreu whole, and 
that determine the whole in its members by opposition and by oppo- 
sition of opposition. 
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METRICAL COXSTRl'CTIOX JXWARDS AM) 
OUTWARDS. 

lot. Kvcry simple metre may become combined by sub- 
divisiofi of its parts. A part is unity ir. the order within which it 
is subdivided. 

In the so-called semibreve bar with motion in semiquavers the 
crotchet is, in respect or the whole, a part, half of the half , ir. rcspcrt 
of the semiquav er it is a whole, containing halved halves. 

102. Hut division into sixteen parts, which is here compri-ed in 
one bar, may also be compi i.-ed in a series of sixteen bars ; and ci:h 
of the bars may again be divided into sixteen. It is the same in 
the combination of different metrical determinations, the two-, 
three-, and four-parted, which readily explain themselves. So :h..t 
a thing of six parts, made up of two three-parted or tlnee two- 
parted unities, is in its highest order twofold or threefold, in it- 
second order threefold or twofold, and may be further determined 
as a membct in larger formations, as well as more minutely articu- 
lated in its own members. 

103. The division into parts, so far as it is still conceived as 
metrical determination, remains always subject to the principles of 
metre. 

A mcmbermcnt into 5, 7, 11, 13 equal parts is not conceivable. 
It is otherwise with the formation which is grouped together and 
constructed b> augmentation, so that a whole becomes part, or by 
diminution, where the part becomes a whole. 

If when to one single another single ha-, been joined, to thi- 
tw ofold then another tw ofold, to the four;' .Id a fourfold, to the 
eightfold an eightfold, and so oil. and if to the sixKcnfokl. thirtv - 
twofold, sixty-fourfold, &c„ there mu.-t always be added, as i.cce- 
sarily following member, the equal of the whole that has preceded. 
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then f still apart from all x-sthctic conditions and only considering 
formal admissibility) such a progression would very soon extend 
beyond any possibility of being seen through or grasped. 

Both in extreme height and in extreme depth sound has a limit 
of being audible and determinate. So also the comprehensibility 
of metrical relations in both directions, that of diminution and 
that of augmentation, has its limits. Now in the first direction 
the aggregate of the members is held together by a whole already 
formally determined ; if division be carried too far, the clearness of 
parts may be endangered, but the whole of its order remains 
secure Hut the combination which augments must determine 
the whole by means of the part, and here the too long lapse of time 
demanded by the progression of the members would soon pass 
beyond the bounds of a unity able to be reviewed and compre- 
hended in beginning and end. In things visible in space, a whole 
that stands before the eyes as unity can be reviewed at once in all 
its elements. In things audible in time, only one element of the 
train is present, which, though it leaves its impression behind it, 
is liable to be pushed back into the past and obscured by the 
follow ing element, and by others following that, and the more other 
elements follow it the more its definitcness diminishes. 

Supposing a musical period could be lengthened out intelligibly 
to an extent of thirty-two bars, slow movement, yet it w- uld not by 
any means require a second equal to it as necessary answer. F.vcn 
a first phrase of sixteen or of eight bars need not always be followed 
by an after phrase of equal number. 

Thctv o-, three-, and four part kinds of bar do not admit of being 
joined : nto an agreeable course of rhythm But in mote advanced 
metrical forms, two-, three-, ar.d fourfold combinations, explained and 
governed by their contents, may very well be brought together in 
an aesthetically satisfactory construction. And it ought not to be 
regarded as showing a want of the sense for regular construction, 



or an incapacity for the review or comprehension of a whole 
of any considerable >i/c, if it should seem to us that a metrical 
formation not strictly to be called regular nevertheless fulfils our 
esthetic requirements. In reality the form is everywhere only the 
form of the contents. The artistic work that is richer in contents 
and higher of purpose is precisely that which contains such devi- 
ations from the absolute transparent regularity of pure metrical 
structure, and which can make them approved oftcner than wc 
should be w illing to tolerate in productions of lesser rank. So too 
the organic structures of nature upon the lower levels show- a more 
' comprehensible regularity of form, appear to follow a stricter law 
than the mere highly organised ; in which the richer and more indi- 
vidual life passes too into their formal existence, shaping it more 
completely : not less by law, but under multiplied conditions. 

Only in pieces of music of the smallest compass sfoilt wc fun 
the metrical parts arranged in the simple regularity with uhkl 
metre by itself makes them follow, or be produced from, on. 
another. Thus metrical dance-forms keep up, as a rule, a const.™ 
number of bars, two, four, or eight ; for there regular mctrica 
division is the first requirement, they being intended to lead th 
figures and steps of the dance and lend them metrical supiwrt. 

& Now as already in simple three-timed metre a metrical sccon 
clement receives the value of a first, is first second, and the 
becomes first ; so it happens too in broader formation that a large 
metrical group may be related in one direction as after phrase an 
in the other as fore phrase. This is the same as a change . 
meaning of a chord with reference to the key, or modulation : . 
when a dominant chord (II) is used as a tonic (I), 

I — II 

I — It, 

and wc find ourselves thereby carried f.om the tonic into l 
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dominant key. A n J such ;i change of meaning in metre, according 
as its scribe is expressed decidedly or doubtfully, clearly or un- 
clcarly, will prove easy to understand and correct in effect, or 
appear incorrect and a mere mutilation of rhythm. 

Should it be attempted to represent throughout a whole large 
composition its formal metrical web apart from all reference to the 
contents, there would always, even in the most regular of the 
classical ina-.tvrs.be found much that is not with clearness metrically 
self-evolved : although with the context it appears easy of compre- 
hension, unambiguous ami altogether such that an educated sense 
of rhythm cannot perceive in it anything conflicting w ith good 
order. As in all things healthy and natural, theoretical conditions 
will not once occur to the mind. 

Hut in many productions of newer and the newest music 
deviations from the directly intelligible metrical regularity do not 
always imply masterly twisting of the web. More often it is 
nothing but a tumult of sound, in which the composer has himself 
not arrived at clear metrical perception, and now inflicts the un- 
clcarncss uiwn us also. The defect in such an prtist— if a composer 
uith this defect can still be called an artist is the not being able 
to comprehend, or not wishing to comprehend, a whole as whole in 
its members. It is thus at bottom a defect of proper artistic sense, 
which demands, not a piece in isolated fragments, but a body 
of healthy coherent members. 

Music in its rhythmically moving course cannot do without 
metrically regulated support. The rhythmical phrase derives its 
meaning in art from metre, in vu-cal music as well as instru- 
mental. 

Prose speech is also made up of rhythmical phrases. Kecitativc 
is rhythmical without being metrical. Now m recitative is dis- 
tinguished from melody proper, from the metrically pen. .die com- 
position, uith which the sphere of musical art in the narrower 
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sense is first entered upon, it is a great error in a composer to 
suppose that in setting a text to music he need only follow the 
course of its rhythm, and is exempted from conceiving it musi- 
cally in metre. Even the words of psalms, being in themselves 
unmctrical, can be handled in musical art only in a metrical con- 
ception of independent value. For music must always be music in 
itself, apart from the words sung, and carry its own determination 
of form. Had music no other task than that of emphasising the 
words agreeably to their accents and logical import, then the first 
things to be thrown aside woul.l be bar- and part-singing. Music 
must then be confined to declamation in recitative, f or even 
measured verse is not spoken by bar ; and it is impossible for 
several melodies sung at one time, under the condition in part 
phrase of being different, to be in equal measure adapted to the 
logical emphasis. 



VXEQUAL-TIMED DIVISIOX OF THE METRICAL 
MEMBER. 

The Metrical Determinations compared with the Spacial. 

104. Architecture has been called frozen music ; in the same way 
music might be called fluid architecture. Things of time have a 
notion of symmetry like things of space. Architecturally wc might 
call bilateial breadth the ipace of space, and height the time of 

space. Symmetry is to be found only in the space of space, in the 
sides opposite one another of the dimension of breadth. Height 
is a progresrion, is evolution, and cannot oppose like paiu to one 
another. It has in it no opposition ;it .ill . by Uv L -]f it j s ah-. , lute 
unity, just as breadth by itself is absolute duality . then the -.lie in 
tin. other is real determined space, 
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105. Hitherto in the metrical determinations we have only seen 
what may be compared to tile ipac; of space : namely, the ipace of 
time ; which, agreeably to that, has in it too its notion of symmetry 
meant of time, its things of like form in opposition. To this space 
of time must be opposed a time of time : a notion in time answer- 
ing to the notion in space of time of space or height-unity; just 
as the space of time, the metrical determinations up to now, may 
be put answering to space of space, the bilateral opposition of 
duality, i.e. breadth 

This side of metrical determination we have now to consider in 
its notion and in its manifestation. Iiut at the same time it will not 
be going out of our way. having already found for it a counterpart in 
the notion of space, also to investigate its relation to one aspect of 
the notion of harmony. Such an aspect there must be ; for there 
could not be musical metre and metrical music, were not the musical 
and metrical determinations rooted in the same nature and principles. 

106. Metrical determinations, as heretofore given, with all their 
manifoldncss of accentuation, arc nevertheless always made up 
of parts equal in time. They rest upon the opposition of a first 
and sec ond in direct or inverted succession. The single may be 
put double or halved ; yet in the double as well as in the halves 
only equal is set against equal, never the part against the whole 
or the whole against its double. Everywhere the only differ- 
ence made is between accented and unaccented of equal quantity. 

107. So is horizontal symmetry in ruled space : it demands like 
to like on both sides. In this determination of equality, in space 
as in time, single produces double, and double fourfold ; for the 
same is always put against the same : 




Our metrical three-timed formation, too, contains only opposition 
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of like determinations, and if we represent it in its notion in space it 
must not be drawn as a symmetrical figure, made up of two halves 
in themselves unequally divided, 



but as a horizontal space-determination with two middles. 



This corresponds again to the notion of Fifth, and in an abstract 
sense to the dissonance-notion of a double unity, such as might be 
pictured architecturally by a building with tv\o portico, or two 
main entrances placed side by side. 

I0S. What gives rise to the Gothic pointed arch is a --imilar 
duality of centre ; since the centre of the arch of one side falls 
11 port the periphery of the other. 




\ in contradistinction to the round arch, which is produced from a 
I single centre. 




The Gothic arch contains in its point, in the middle that has come 
^ to be, the resolution of its dissonance, its Fifth-duality. The round 
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arch cannot show a determinate middle in itself, because it is only 
unity ami every part in it passes into its < -thci- 

109. In all symmetrical determinations, as such, equal will only 
enter into union with equal, quantitatively. 

Hut if wc now take a rhythmical mov ement like 

3**"* * J * 

then, as the marking with six quavers -.hows, a twicc-thrcc-times 
may certainly be discerned in the metre ; fur the three-timed 
may appear in the filled-out form f' Metre,' par. SSj of a whole pair 
and a single member. But it makes a difference, whether in a 
unity wc have to consider the whole a> the principal determination, 
or the parts. 
In the figure 

occurring in the three-timed metre, the fust double time is two- 
part brought together : wholeness i> not its first determination ; it 
has come originally from the growing together of the parts. The 
fi-ure 

from the rhythm above, also admits of being resolved into a three- 
mem bered one : 



but if wc think of this rhythm in quick movement and many times 
repeated, the twopartedness of the fir-t double time seems, not its 
original determination, but division of a kngth oiiginally deter- 
mined a> undivided ; and the whole figure therefore consists of 
the succession of an undivided double and a single, or of a time- 
unit) and its half 

1 10. This same determination is also contained already in the 
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equal-timed metrical formation, namely in the .-.ccond or Fifth 
clement ofit : in the three-timed metre. The fundamental metrical 
determination is two-timed uuity. This in the three-timed metre 
becomes donbleneas ; it is divided, the halves stand out in it. In 
the meaning of equal-timed metre, whole and part here subsist in 
one another. 

111. The unequal-timed rhythmical formation causes the whole, 
on ceasing, to be followed by the half of that whole. It places 
one after the other in time, that which the equal-tuned metrical con- 
tains one in the other ;in the meaning of rc-.t ; in space, The same 
notion lies at the bottom of both, in positive meaning and negative, 
pi. sited and annulled Rhythmical determination is the 'not bein- 
at once ' of the ' being at once ' in the metrical : the coining to be 
of being in time : time -n time. I ' , 

112. In the metrical three-timed there ha-, arisen an 6,\U-nsfro^ 
by enlargement of the metre. The rhythmical unequartiiTfthJ 
determination docs not admit of being increased in the same way*— 
for it originates within the metrically determined member, The 
member must therefore contain both elements of the determination, 
and they must be formed in it successively ; for rhythm is essentially 
succcwive, just as metre is essentially jimultancoui. 

113 Certainly, nothing can take shape in time without being 
successive. Hut wc have pointed out that there is space in time 
and time in time ; and similarly in space, that there is time of space 
and space of space, picturing by the latter the stationary and 
simultaneous horizontal determination ol space, and by the former 
the vertical and progressive. 

If the notion of a determination of time thought of as space 
rtmld not be conceived, then wc could form no picture at all of 
shape in time. For only one element of what paxes is ever really 
present ; and not until this is taken together w:th the clement 
that has gone before and the element that follows after- therefore 
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with something that is no longer and with something that is not 
yet— can the notion of an image in time be realised. 

114. In determination of space symmetrical relations of equality 
arc natural to the horizontal dimension when considered as base, 
and progressive relations, increasing or decreasing, to the vertical 
dimension. If we look at a building, it seems to us a construction 
which has arisen from below upwards, out of the ground-plan pre- 
supposed in its whole breadth. In its horizontal proportions it is 
a two-sided equal, symmetrically measured together and at once ; it 
it in space. In its vertical proportions it is succc-sivc, progressive, 
"rowing : it conies to be in space. 

115. In the sphere of determination of sound the same oppo- 
sition which in the notion of space is presented by the determina- 
tion of horizontal and vertical, that namely of ' being at once ' and 
' not being at once,' or of being and coming-to-be, is found again as 
the opposition of harmony and melody : that is. of simultaneous 
sound and successive, if they arc contrasted independently, or of 
harmony of melodies and melody, i.e. succession, of harmonics, if 
they arc considered in combination. 

116. The notion of harmony places Root and Fifth, C G, 

sounding together as simultaneity or space-interval. The notion 
of melody places Root and Fifth as time-succession or interval. In 
the melodic progression, C- ■ D, C is Root to G and D is Fifth to G \ 
that which therefore was itself at first Fifth, then became Root, and 
if its two meanings arc taken together forms the unity by which 
the difference of the two successive note-* C- D becomes intelligible 
and by which their combined sound cs.i-.ts as an intelligible dis- 
sonance. C and D sounding together in harmony contain the same 
contradiction that we should obtain if we placed a whole and a half 
in architectural symmetry, i.e. .1 n hole on one side and a half on the 
other ; a contradiction that would demand resolution into one or 
the other, to one side or to the other in symmetrical equality. On 
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the other hand this pro|>OTtion of 2 : 1 or 1 : 2 in the vertical 
line is quite suitable as an architectural arrangement 

117. Thus in the notion of space equals arc situated as equal in 
time, or horizontally symmetrical ; uneouals arc produced suc- 
cessively, or vertically, increasing or decreasing in their propor- 
tions ; nevertheless the vertical determination first comes to reality 
in :md with the horizontal determination, i.e. accent can only become 
real and perceptible by reference to something that ascends. 
Further, in the notion of sound the Fifth C—G as an interval is 
simultaneous in sound, and therefore is as it were in space ; while 
the Fifth of the Fifth, the Second C P. k,<- only a relation of 
succession, and is therefore an interval in time, yet again, as being 
in time, it has the foundation of its intelligibility only in something 
which persists {G). And so too the metrically unequal, which we 
compare to the ascending in space and to the progressing in melody , 
can come to real existence only upon a metrical basis, only within 
the equal-timed form of metrical unity. Thus the rhythmical figure 

belongs to the unity-determination of time in time, and not to that 
of .pace in time. The latter is double, the former siagle. It belongs 
therefore to the single in double, to the part in the whole, and can 
therefore be realised only in repetition. 

-J /-J V- 

A ^ bar is but the half of a metrical unity ; a unity that can be- 
either or positive form or of negative, ,-2 or 2- 1, whereby the 
unequal-timed division begins cither with the beginning of the bar. 

or on the up beat. ^ 
—J — m—i—J— #— 

A two-, three-, or four-timed metrical basis is always required, 
just as a harmonic basis is necessary to melodic progression. 
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For the unequal-timcd is r.ot in itself an indc]>cndcnt metrical 
construction in the sense in which the equal-timed is. 

118. A member that carries the unequal-timed metrical deter- 
mination cannot at the same time contain the equal-timed, l-orso 
it would itself be a double unity, a metrical onc-anrt-othcr. and as 
such it could not have the unequal-timcd articulation, which can 
only be funned in a member which is single. 



POSITIVE AXD NEGATIVE FORM OF THE 
I X EQUAL- TIMED D!\ 7SIOX. 

I 19, The unequal-timed determination having in its rhythmical 
meaning to be identified with the metrical thrcc-mcmbercd for- 
mation, its parts its long and short, must next be shown to be 
correlative to the metrical first and second of ,he two-membcrcd : 
the rhythmical long to the metrical accented member, and the short 
fn the nnacccr.tcd. Then all that has been described and con- 
trasted as metrically positive and negative and metrically major 
and minor will find its corresponding application also in the 
unequal-timed division. The metrical equal-timed unity contains a 
tort and second, an accented member and an unaccented, and places 
them one after the other in direct or inverted succession ; in the 
unequal-timed division of the member these are replaced by a 
W and a *hort • the accent-determination by a quantity-dctcrmin- 
ation , the arreted member by the Jong, the unaccented by the 
short. 

l?o. The equal-timed positive succession. 
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appears in unequal time as a succession of long and short, 



the equal-timed negative, 



- — I 




in unequal time as a succession of short and long, 

121. The long, as such, has no accent ; for a metrical element 
receives the accent only as being first to a second fthidi is equal to 
it. Without the condition of equality a succc-sion cannot, in this 
meaning, be comprehended. Hut the long a* against the ihort is 
in itself a double: and is, moreover, r, f decidedly positive nature, 
seeing it appears unscparated ; for negative succession would have 
separated it. And thus the beginning of the long is accented in 
that member by reason of its double and positive nature, but the 
short in its quality of single can have no accent. 

1 22. According to the two possible accentuations of the metrical 
dual unity, in which dual unity alone the unequal-timed division is 
determined into a whole, the latter is capable of being emphasised 
in four different ways. It can be contained : (A, a) as positive in 
metrical positive, («) as negative in metrical positive, (/>', <») as 
positive in metrical negative, and ,/',< as negative in metrical 
n egativc. 

a.,,,, - ; ' • w ; - 5-*- 
,, , ,, »-i - 
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THE THREE ELEMENTS OF THE UNEQUAL- 
TIMED DIVISION, CORRESPONDING TO THE 
THREE METRICAL ELEMENTS OF THE TWO-. 
THREE-, AND FOUR- TIMED UNITIES; AND 
LIKEWISE TO THE HARMONIC ELEMENTS OF 
OCT,] IE. F/FT/f, AND VHIRD. 

1 23. Since the unequal-timed division can only develope in a 
given member of the metrical equal-timed determination, it is 
bounded, extensively, by the latter : the unequal-timed construction 
can take place only within the member. Now the unequal-timed 
division of the metrical member being identified for rhythmical 
meaning with three-timed metre, we know that the metrical deter- 
mination does not cease with the three-timed formation, the 
clement of duality or Fifth in metrical meaning but that it goes 
on to reach repose of unity and completion in the four-timed. 
Therefore for the unequal-timed mcmbermcnt there must likewise 
Mill be left an element of determination wherein it shall find the 
finish of its process of mcmbermcnt. 

124- The clement of the unequal division, in its present aspect, 
corresponds with the notion of duality in rhythm. The two-timed" 
metre contains first and second still only as unity, while the 
three-timed calls up decided separation in the pair, and the four- 
timed brings about union of the separated pair ; in the unequal- 
timed division, the first of these three elements of the notion is 
contained in the undividedness of the metrical member, and the 
second is contained in its unequal division, according to which 
one part has the determination of being whole as against the 
other, and this other has the determination of beint- part as against 
the first. 
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125. The metrical equal-timed determination now proceeds to 
its third and last element essentially as follows : It makes the 
whole become part or half ; the membcrcd pair it places as member 
in a pair of higher order. The advance in this, as formerly with 
the three-timed, is by enlargement in extension : the formation 
now claiming twice the space of time occupied by the two-limed. 

126. But division of the member cannot be carried beyond its 
extent ; it must be completed within it. In the unequal division 
the whole, i.e. the long, cannot, as in the equal, become part, i.e. 
rhythmical short F'or that by which the long could appear short, 
or half, would be greater than the member, or more extended than 
the space of time within which the determination must lake effect 
Hut the short can appear long by a shorter than it w ithin the 
member, i.e. by the half of the short ; consequently the part may 
appear as whole. And thus, as the equal-timed metrical formation, 
in the completion of its notion, puts the whole as part, and thereby 
removes the opposition of one and other; so the unequal-limed 
formation, by putting the part as whole, thereby arrives, agreeably 
to the nature of its method of construction, at the same completion 
of its notion. 

127. The short is made to appear long by a part preceding it, 
of which it is itself the double. Consequently the second clement 
of the unequal division is determined as short against the long 
which precedes it, and as long against the short which precedes it. 
and thus contains united in itself both opposite determinations of 
the unequal division. 

The rhythmical figure that is produced from this determination 
is one well know n to us from the seventh symphony of Beethoven : 




where it is kept up so consistently in its peculiarity and essentia'. 
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difference from a real double three-time 1 bar, that though the bar 
is marked, as is customary, with V, yet a division of the half-bar 
into three equal parts instead of the two uiKXinal parts, or a com- 
bination of the two kinds, never once appears in the whole long 
phrase. The first alteration would make a variety in the rhythm, 
but the second would change its whole character. 

128. It is easy to perceive that i:- a spirited performance the 
middle element in this rhythm docs not receive quite the full 
value of third part of the first : that i: is taken shorter, and in 
fact is not connected with the first, b-„: with the third. For the 
third member as against the second receives the opposite meaning 
to that w hich it takes as against the r'.:-:.and therefore compre- 
hends within itself the double meaning cf short and long, and there 
is a tendency to put stress upon the latter meaning by more 
sharply marking as short the middle clement. In this sense there is 
also imparted a proportionate degree of accent to the last element, 
in so far as against the immediately preceding member it is a 
double ; although against the first it is a half, being thus opposite 
in itself, 1 and 5. 

129. With the three elements of the unequal-timed division of 
members : 

L - s •— . .. 

11 _JL_^_, / 
in. JTZ /TT 

this rhythmical determination closes, just as the metrical determina- 
tion ceased with the two-, three-, and fourfold, and thehaimonic with 
Octave, Fifth, ar.d Third, Further division <•( the member can only 
proceed as in equal-timed metre, or by a rqxrtilion w ithin a smaller 
equal-timed member of the unequal-timed division in the second 
or third element of its notion. 
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I 30. As the unequal-timed divt-ion of the member is also, in a 
sense, equal three-timed metre, being marked g, £, J, V. cvc " 
when, as in the phrase from the symphony just given, a real divi- 
sion of the half bar into three equal part- doo not occur ; so, on the 
other hand, the three-timed metre will also offer a point of view 
from which it may be regarded as unequal two-timed, as a succes- 
sion of long and short or of short and long. The first pair of 
members of the three-timed formation can take effect as an un- 
divided unity ; then the single member, the half of the other pair 
of members, remains over a- the complementary part, and we get 
at once a long and a short. The ., further, the short here may 
l>e made to appear long by a half put before it: so that an 
unequal-timed determination, like that of time in lime, arises also 
in larger measure in the real thrcc-timcd metre. 




...... 

The difference between this metrical figure and the rhythmical 
one before noticed will not be overlooked. Wherever a strict 
metrical behaviour of the parts to one another remains perceptible, 
especially of the long long and short short, there the sharply 
accented, clastic nature of the rhythmical formation is missing. 
Fo, those two elements cannot enter int.. direct relation to one 
another ; the second is only a relative to the third. 

131. A relative should always be referred to itt positive alone 
To another positive it stands in no intelligible relation ; moreovei it 
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docs not hinder the relation of this other positive to its relative 
from being truly presented. In the rhythmical figure 



the two determinations 



stand together, and at once, 

• - 1 
-J -»- 



J— ' 

in such a manner that no relation between the long long and the 
short short comes into question. A direct relation is only found 
between the first and third and between the second and third 
elements, the third having the double meaning of long short and 
short long. Therefore nlso in the figure 



the middle member presents no considerable proportion to the 
first -it would be represented here by i : 3— but the first long has 
its duration and metrical meaning, incs|>cctivc of the entrance of 
the intermediate member, and lasts up tu the beginning of the 
second principal clement of the formation. 

So also between two notes that do not form the interval of an 
Octave. Fifth, "r (major j Third, no direct harmonic relation can 
exist. The concord of the minor Third, e.g. c (,. will always 
merely point to a third note, ('or b, in which the two notes c and 
(1 may then attain tu relation in unity, as Fifth and Third of positive 
or ne gative determination. 

132. The expression for the negative form of the third element 
of the unequal-timed division must likew ise be completed within 
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the compass of the member. It must also, like the positive, fnlhl 
the determination of opposite meanings being contained at once 
without contradiction. It can therefore be no other than that 
represented below— the rhythm of the quail'i cry. 



As the positive form must at the same time comprehend in it the 
'negative: ( ^ 

• — r; 

j.-i i-» 

so too in the negative there must at the same time be contained 
the positive: ^ 

-pH : ' ' r 

i — 1 1 — > 

the figure beginning with the short of the up beat, which also lakes 
to itself the meaning of long. 



THE DOTTED MOVEMENT , 

n3 By these rhythmical figures wc arc led to the so-called 
dotted movement in general ; which is also to be considered as an 
independent determination, for it can be produced from metneal 
formations or every kind. 

It has already been seen in the unequal-timed dotted rhythm 
that the little short has no influence upon the effect of the great 
Ion- and that it exerts an influence only upon the intensive r.uality 
of the second principal clement, the longer short ; which, from being 
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wholly without accent, it strengthens into being accented in due 
proportion. And so generally, to this intermediate element 
metrical meaning ought not to be ascribed, at all events not such 
as would claim for it a measured portion of time determined or 
determinable in duration. It is an clement of absolute shortness, 
joined on to the next following, relatively long, element. 
134. The metrical figure 



has as four-timed the accentuation 




but as twice-two-timed the accentuation 

r t i" 

IScsidcs the fourth time, which in the former is without accent, 
the second now drops its accent as well. Similarly the dotted 
rhythm of the following figure : 

will make the difference of accent, both in the fourfold of the four- 
timed and in the threefold of the three-timed metre, far less 
noticeable ; because, on account of the short prefixed to the second, 
third, and fourth times, each of these elements has an accent 
imparted to it, and thereby an accent-determination of four 
equally emphasised elements arises, 

— — »• « »' m — i — sa — m — m » m - 

****** r r 1 * 

in place of the four-timed, 

-rrrr- 

or of the twice-two-timcd 
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135. As has already been observed, the short in the dotted 
movement has no metrical quantity. As soon as quantity can be 
recognised in it, and it thereby becomes determinable for duration, 
the rhythm loses its character : this movement requiring a sharp 
contraction of the intermediate element, in consequence of which 
the following portion of time alway-. appear* accented, apart from 
its metrical duration and other metrical meaning. In this manner 
the accent-determination stands by it-elf, and does not essentia! 1) 
cliange, whether the time following upon such a short is metrically 
long or short, emphasised or no: emphasised. 

Analogy in Harmonic Melodic Determination. 

I ;6. This rhythmical division, which has not and cannot have 
metrical meaning, because here as well as in the unequal-timed 
rhythm it is concerned with the member only as a finished metrical 
determination, wc may compare to melodic passing notes struck 
before or after a chord-note. These indeed have their origin and 
existence in harmonic determination alone the only way of 
writing them is as notes thus determined— yet it is not in their 
chord-relation that they arc used, but, on the exact contrary, as not 
harmonic notes, notes not belonging to the subsisting chord. 
Having this negative meaning in harmony, they arc positive for 
melody , the)- arc notes or union in melody, because they are notes 
of separation in harmony. 

137. The succession of two chord-notes, e.g. C--, over the 
stationary major triad on C or minor triad on ,1, is melodic, inas- 
much as the nates enter succcs-ivcly. Hut they might also sound 
at once, or the first might be prolonged to sound with the second : 
they make a successive harmony. 

1 38. The passage £.'•• P--c over a stationary triad prevents the 
first chord-note of the melody from sounding on into the second ; 
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it separates their harmonic unity The third note of this melodic 
figure, which in the immediate succession o( C -r is merely a 
harmonic echo of the first, and has therefore but a secondary 
meaning to it, is after the second unharinonic note to be regarded 
as a newly entering chord-clcincnt, and so gets a primary meaning. 
It is exactly like the short of the unequal-timed division appearing 
as a new long against the smaller short prefixed to it, i.e. acquiring 
a primary meaning without guing up its secondary meaning 
against the first long. And as in that case the intermediate 
clement has reference only to the la-l and is joined on to it, so too 
in melody the parsing note U attached closely to the next following. 
Hetwcen it and the next following note no division can be placed ; 
and it is no more possible to close with the passing note than with 
the short or the short in the unequal timed or with a decided 
metrical second element in the equal-timed metre. 

Analogy in the Determination of Space. 

1 39- If we want to discover in the determination of space some- 
thing analogous to the unequal-timed rhythmical division, corre- 
sponding to the analogy between the equal-timed metrical division 
and the bilateral symmetrical base, it will have to besought among 
dimensions of height and other determinations drawn from the 
nature of progression. Now in general the proportions of height 
in constructions which shall correspond to a reasonable free 
determination of space must not be uniform, but increasing or 
decreasing ; and w ill in the first order be made out of single and 
double. And if this principal proportion corresponds in the first 
instance to our Fifth-notion of the unequal-timed rhythmical de- 
termination, then the Third-notion, which is to show the half also 
as whole, the secondary also as primary, the unaccented also as 
accented, and to present the sq>aratcd elements of the opposition 
determinate^ in their state of union as well as in their state of 
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independence, will find a place here also as last determination in 
the distribution of space. 

1.(0. First height is unity, or whole. Then it is divided within 
itself into an unequal duality, of positive or negative succession. 
Next the two immediately contiguous elements of this determina- 
tion must be separated, that they may be able to be united ; and 
this is effected by the interposition of smaller intermediate mem- 
bers, just as it was effected in the melodic succession of C-c by- 
means of the passing-note D. and in the unequal-timed rhythmical 
form by means of the intermediate member of the smaller short 
The principal proportion-. lying one above the other might -o fat 
be viewed as produced immediately one fi on; the other, but witV 
intermediate members interspersed they seein continuous, united, ant 
knil together just by reason of the separation that they thus have. 

However attractive it might otherwise be to pursue further tht 
principle of the laws of harmony and metre as applied to the 
determination, by law, of space, especially with reference t< 
architectural formation, yet to attempt it here would take us tot 
far out of our way ; wherefore with these general indications tht 
subject must rest. 
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FOOT. rERSE-MF.ASURE. 
Dipody Tripody Tetrapody. Dimeter Trimeter Tetrameter. 

Ml. I.\ the art of scansion a single member of a verse is named 
a foot : the parts of a verse are called after the number of the feet 
contained inthcm.and the whole verse after the number ofsuch parts. 

In speaking of verses with six or five feet, of hexameters, penta- 
meters, or of five-footed iambics, no more is indicated than the mere 
superficial counting up of the members ; the inner structure of the 
metrical form is quite left out. For names like these tell us little 
more of that than might be learned from reckoning the number of 
syllable* ; and so they must be regarded merely as rfttmcs for things 
which in their contents and properties are already known to us. 

142. Rut the name of foot for the single member is very well 
adapted to the matter, because it brings out the natural necessity for 
a pair of such members. For there is no going with one foot : it 
wants a pair, and a pair with right font and left, one to step out 
and one to be brought after. 

•43- ^uch a pair of feet, or the pair of steps which it is engaged 
in taking, corresponds to our first metrical determination, the two- 
timed- If we picture the step of the right foot as the stronger, it 
will then count for the accented member, and the .step of the left foot 
brought after for the unaccented. Stepping out with the right foot 
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wiil make the accent fall upon the first step, and stepping out with 
the left will make it fall upon the second ; the former to be re- 
garded as the metrical positive succession, 1 — 2, the latter as the 
negative, 2—1. 

144. This metrical duality of members is commonly called a 
dipody. If we wished to substitute the expression 'two-foot,' yet 
the threc-mcmbcred unity, the tripody, could not properly be called 
.1" ' three-foot ' member. Walking on three feet is in itself hard to 
imagine ; and besides we know that the thrcc-mcmbercd metrical 
unity is in truth also a formation by pairs— thai i- to say, pairs of 
higher power. Here it wou'.d have to be regarded as the function 
of a pair of pairs of feet, the second pair commencing with the 
second step of the first pair. To pursue further the comparison of 
metrical members with the action of these members of our body, 
would probably prove generally inappropriate, and might even 
become laughable. So, e.g.. if we wished to compare a combined 
metre, such as the twice-two-timed, to the gait of a father walking 
in long slow steps, and holding his little son by the hand, who 
must take two steps to one of his father's, so that the child's right 
foot treads once with his father's right and once with his left Yet 
the threc-membcred metre no longer admits of such apportionment 
of step between two persons, at any rate not in continued succession, 
because the third member brings to a stand the person w ho first 
steps out. And even the last comparison of the twice-two-timed 
metre is wanting in inner truth. For every metrical formation, 
even the most complicated, ought always to be regarded as one sole 
organism with members proceeding from itself; the conditions of its 
inembenncnt may not be apportioned betw een two or more indivi- 
duals ; 1o make it -.ingle, they must have their ground in one and the 
same individual. 

145. The membermcnt of speech-metre can in essentials be no 
ether than that of metre in general, as we have seen it up to now ; 
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namely, equal-timed, consisting of opposition of equal members, and 
unequal-timed, opposed within the member, liut now let us call the 
first determination, occurring in what order it ma)-, the metrical, 
as pre-eminently such, and the other the rhythmical. 
146. The metrical determinations arc : 

A. Lo-.s-cr Otiier, 

1. The dipody ; tw>-mcmbcicd. 

2. The tripody; threc-mcmbcrcd. 

3. The tetrapody ; four-mernbered. 

H. Higher Or<tti: 

1. The dimeter ; twofold. 

2. The trimeter ; threefold. 

3. The tetrameter; fourfold. 

From combining the determinations of both orders there arise the 
thrice-thrcc formations before demonstrated {' Metre,' par. 26), which 
by reference to the former description we may now name for speech- 
metre — 

I. {a) 2 x 2. Dipodic dimeter. 
(/'} 2 x 3. Tripodie dimeter. 
(c) 2 x 4. Tetrapodic dimeter. 

II. (a) 3x2. Dipodic trimeter. 
(fi) 3 x 3. Tripodie trimeter. 
U) 3x4. Tetrapodic trimeter. 

III. (a) 4 x 2. Dipodic tetrameter. 
(/') 4 x 3. Tripodie tetrameter. 
{() 4x4, Tetrapodic tetrameter. 

Tctr.imetric formation in practice occurs only dipodicatly , but here 
the tripodie and tetrapodic arc included for the sake of systematic 
completeness. 
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In general, the system of possible formations may be gathered 
into an easier view, if we combine only the two- and threefold of 
both orders, for this purpose allowing the four-timed to count as 
twice-two-timed. The practical metres, with the exception of the 
tetrameter, arc contained in these forms. 

This combination is fourfold : 

A. l» 2x2. Dipodic dimeter. 

{#) 2x3. Tripodie dimeter. 

D. 3 x 2 Dipodic trimeter. 

\{b) 3x3. Tripodie trimeter. 

14;. Every metrical shape will depend upon one of these deter- 
minations. Hut only the outline of its principal division is thus 
given. The manner of dividing the member gives the character 
and colour to the metre. 

t48. Here the only rhythmical division of the member that can 
be considered is the unequal-timed. The equal -timed would only 
repeat the metrical determination in another order, e.g. would make 
the two times of the dipody appear twice-two times. Hut if the 
dipody is to remain two-timed, its member must not become tuo- 
timcd. So, then, for further cnlivcnmcnt we must come to that 
division of the member which puts not equals as first and second >.ne 
after the other, but long and ihort. In scansion we know this form, 
as rhythmical positive, under the name of trochee — , and as 
rhythmical negative, under the name of iambus ^ — . 

141;. This rhythmical dual determination, which has been de- 
noted as corresponding in its sphere to the Fifth-notion, is preceded 
by another clement of determination; and it is also followed by 
another. The first, corresponding to the Octave, is that of unity, 
that <>f the undivided member. The last is that of the Third, 
corresponding to unified duality, that of the -i -<t determined to 
long in unequal division. 
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150. Thcdipody with its members undivided appears a* the 
»pondee. (— — ). 

This takes up a pair of members. It is not a foot like the 
trochee or iambus ; it consists of a pair of such fect. which may 
become trochees or iambuses. 

151. The short determined as long (by means of a 'smaller short 
prefixed to it; produces the dactyl in the single member, the trochee. 

— = -f ;• - ' " 

The dactyl contains the iambus in the trochee. What was 
rhythmically opp* '>-cd as positive and negative, it ha> merged one 
in the other ; and in tlii> -(.it-t lia^ formt d the rhythmical Third. 
The short of the trochee appears here as at the same time the long 
of the iambus. 

1 52. The opposite of the dactyl is the anapaest. 

It contains the trochee in the iambus. The determination corre- 
sponding to the rhythmical Third-notion with regard to the negative 
trochee, that is, to the iambus, consists in this, that the ->hort of 
the iambus becomes the long of the trochee. 

153. Accordingly the metrical two-timed unity may be rhyth- 
mically divided, according to the elements of the unequal-timed 
determination :— 

C*i 1-1 Rhythmically Patifitv Fsmt, 



<b\ In Rhy thmically Nigatr.c /•>>«,. 

— r~ — — 

iambic Idipody - * r * £ ' 
3. ss.5-- - anapirtic ) _ ^=" I — 

l54 In this the difference of positive and negative quality is 

— ; : tz ™:: :::: 

only po.itiT«. Hence the spondee i> the .a 
»inki»f. 

The m.tric.1 negative determination would throw the accent upo, 
the second member of the spondee, mil* : 



hereby the principal accent of the rhythndcally-memberec I Jo, 
^ must' also find its place on the ,-cond pnncpal metnc, 

C,C T 5 t In metrica! ^ meaning the above rhythmical dete 
minalions will be as follows : 



(r?) Rhythmically Positive. 




(b\ Rhythmically Xe&ttkv. 
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156. Of these rhythmical forms with positive and negative 
meaning, the first stands in notion inwardly akin to the Octave 
and to the metrical two-timed div ision ; the second to the Fifth 
and to the metrical three-timed division ; the third to the Third 
and to the metrical four-tirncd division. - 

157. Metrical determination by i^clf requires only equality of 
the members in the whole of their duration. Rhythmical determina- 
tion is completed within the member. It may be different in the 
single members of the metrical unity ; and therefore suffers com- 
bination dipodically in 3 * 3 = rj ways. These we now draw out in 
po-itive meaning only, metrical and rhythmical : 



1 = m •- » •- 

I 




Tripodically the combination happens in (3 > 3} x 3 = 27 ways. 
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158. The tetrapodie form, combining the three rhythmical un- 
equal-timed determinations, would again yield thrice the number of 
the preceding, i.e. (3x3X3)xj = Sl different ways, of division. 
But the tctrapody, the essentially four-timed, differs from the 
double dipody, the twicc-two-timcd, only in determination of 
accent, and not in the arrangement of its members. The tu icc- 
two-timcd is indeed without an accent-clement, which the four- 
timed has ; yet the four-timed is always a twice-two-timed as well. 
Therefore the 8 1 forms of the tetrapodie rhythmical division need 
not be written down. They can only consist of the combinations 
two at a time of the two-timed forms, and must consequently con- 
tain the ninefold of the two-timed nine times repeated, because 
each of the nine two-timed forms is to be combined with itself and 
with the eight others. 

1 59. But also the rhythmically divided double dipody will in 
its accent-determination take to itself the nature of the tctrapody. 
We know that the accentuation of the twicc-two-timcd metre and 
that of the four-timed differ only in the emphasis given to the second 
member ; this in the four-timed is accented, but in the twice-two- 
timed remains without accent. But in the rhythmical unequal- 
timed division there is allotted to every long the accent which falls 
to it as double short. Hence in every case the metrical second 
clement, though as such it is unaccented, receives rhythmically a 
proportional emphasis. 

The double dipody, uhich, when undivided, is without accent 
ujion the second a- well as upon the fourth time, 




will, when divided, receive rhythmical emphasis upon both elements ; 
thereby appearing, as far as the second element is concerned, also 
tetrapodically accented : 



f,H>r. '• '.'.A'-Si- UI ASI Kt. ••" 
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Thus the rhythmically divided dipodic tetrameter passes easily 
into the tetrajKKlic dimeter, or may be conceived as such. 

160. The rhythmical negative form of division of the members, 
which begins with the short, would reproduce with iarabu.es and 
M»p«tt what in the foregoing description of the po>itivc apjKars 
with trochee, and dactyls. The trochaic figure 

J * J J* 



4 * 



is transformed into the iambic ; 

and the dactylic 
into the anapxstic. 



161. Moreover rhythmical divisions of positive and negative 
meaning will readily unite in the same metre : as, e.g.. the anap.estic 
with the dactylic : 

-JTZJ — 

1 > • * ' 

the dactylic with the anap.estic : 

without imperilling metrical order and unity, for these have nothing 
to do with the rhythmical structure of the members. The: members 
are regarded for metrical determination me re ly as wholes of tunc 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE METR/CAL DACTYL 
AND THE RHYTHMICAL, OR BETWEEN THE 
SPONDAIC DACTYL AND THE TROCHAIC. 

\02. The third clement of the unequal-timed positive rhythmical 
division, where the short of the trochee appears also long in respect 
of a smaller short prefixed to it, 



ha* been named by us a dactyl. Hut the rhythmical structure of 
this foot, as also the representation of it thereon founded, doc* not 
coincide with what in the science of metre is commonly called a 
dactyl and with the way of representing it, namely, as a long 
followed by two equal shorts. 

If, then, both forms of the dactyl 

-TZ and _J_J1A 

arc to exist side by side, we have in the first place to make the 
distinction, that the tatter i* not to be named a foot in the sense in 
which the first is. I'or that CO I TIC* from dividing a single member, 
while the other plainly embraces, like the spondee, a pair of 
member*. Let us call the first construction the trochaic or rhyth- 
mical, the latter the spondaic or metrical dactyl. The rhythmical 
dactyl is formed in the mcmbei, it stands for the trochee ; the 
metrical dactyl is a form of diprxly. and stands for the spondee. 
The latter cannot find place in a scries of trochees, any more than 
in music the figure 



mm. ;:ai. .iav- *.7/w/j/a.ia «ii 




can occur in a bar of 2 or t without changing the nature of the 
time. 

Although, then, both forms of the dactyl exist, yet the customary 
way of representing metre knows but of one. the dactyl with equal 
tunes: 

and conjoins it. not only with spondees but also with trochees, 
With the latter, how ever, the rhythmical dactyl. _ro , alone can be 
combined, 

— = »*♦-»--» 

while the metrical dactyl finds its place only in the scries of spon- 

In the latter the division is all of metrical cqual-timcd struc- 
turc. 

,6 3 Hut then this marking is used (and that not only where 
the dactyl is concerned, but also for the other members) when 
trochaic rhythm is proper to the metre, as, e.g., in the so-called «ol.« 
and logiittdic verses. 

We find scries such as 

—O — sy _ 

denoted only by 

—WSj* ^ 

where the first trochee, that which precedes the dactyl, appears as a 
spondee, its short as a spondaic long ; while the short of the thud 
trochee, that which follows the dactyl, remains unchanged in value 
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Whereby, if the metre were to be performed as it is denoted, the 
following unmctrical formation would be produced. ' 

-•L«U-J_J!I_JLJ k _J_ . 

I I a 

And if, notwithstanding, this marking should be allowed to represent 
the rhythm 

then the question arises, how should a spondee stand for the first 
trochee, an undivided pair of feet for a divided foot ? 

The unlaw fulness of putting one for the other is obvious. The 
firstfoot marked with two longs cannot, if a trochaic dactyl follows, 
be a real spondee, and the second long cannot be a metrical long. 

164. It is well known that in the dipodic trochaic series the 
short of every second trochee is written over with a long. 

— ^ w o 

The iambic scries has the long marked upon the short of the first 
foot of ev ery dipody. 



Thctmchaicdipody forms by itself a metrical whole ; it has its 
metrical first and second, and should the second die away in a 
weak echo, there it will want to end. If another dipodv is to be 
produce.! out ,.f the first, then the first rm^tnot end v. ith weakness, 
the sound dying away; on the contrary it must show generative 
energy at that place. For this the short of the second trochee 
must receive a more generous, a superabundant fulness, swelling 
it out and joining it tighter to the following element ; so that the 
boundaries of the dipodics are pressed together, and they pass into 
one another, and apjx-ar joined undivided!)- into a whole. The 
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place contains a prosodic long in a metrical short, a fulness of 
syllable in a narrow ly determined but extensible space of time. If 
these places arc furnished with logically closing but prosodically 
trivial contents, then the scries of dipodics is deprived of the tic to 
unite and cover the joins, 

165. Moreover it is the same reason that requires the rhythmical 
or trochaic dactyl to be preceded always by ihis kind of seeming 
spondee, a trochee with more-thati-fillcd short. When trochees 
and trochaic dactyls are joined, the dactyl will always require to 
keep the positive first place in the dipody. 

1—2 

It has the greatest energy of membcrmcnt. has more weight in 
the whole, is the stronger member, so that the trochee can follow- 
as its weaker echo. A dactyl cannot, on the other hand, be pro- 
duced after a trochee. In this latter succession the formation 
would merely tend to assume negative dipodic meaning ; 

2—1 

_s,|^C 

but then the trochee has in fact become second member, and the 
dactyl is first in positive meaning : 

I — 2 I — 2 

(_s/J - vy I — C (_%^) 

and the short before the dactyl is exactly that of the trochaic 
•eries, which has to unite two dipodies and therefore pretends to 
greater fulness. The difficulty of closing .1 metre with a dactyl is 
readily perceived ; the dactyl always requires one more clement to 
follow it. 
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166. Tliis must not by any means be taken as insisting that 
in metrical series the dactyl should occupy only the first place in 
the dipody. Most metres would be found to contradict that con- 
dition. But the dactyl cannot be an unaccented member in the scries, 
as a second trochee can [disregarding the small accent which every 
lung carries on it* beginning). 

Thus in the three-timed metre, whenever the second time is 
divided as a dactyl, it has rested ujioi) it> meaning of being first to 
the time which follows : 




for the three-timed formation allous this increase of weight upon 
the second time as forerunner of the third. In four-timed formation 




the third is the important time as against the fourth. Only this 
last remains unaccented in four-timed metre, as the third time in 
three-timed metre, and the second in two-timed. Accordingly 
the dactyl, with the condition of having to be flrit to a second 
member, may aluays be formed in any member of the metrical 
scries with the exception of the last, u hich alone is a decided te ootid. 
And so too the prosodically filled out short must precede the dactyl 
in every position, inasmuch as the latter begins a dipody, and the 
preceding trochee enters to it in metrical secondary meaning. 

to-. In the scheme previously given of the trochaic dactylic 
membcrment for the two- and three-timed metres — the four-timed 
being considered as twicc-two-timcd for the purpose in hand, it 
was not found nccosary to draw it out in its 81 forms— the com- 
bination of the three elements of unerjual-timed division was shown 
to the full number of all possible cases. Hut in thn^c forms which 
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close with a dactyl, in which, therefore, a decided second foot of 
a dipody has received dactylic division, a continuation is always 
felt to be necessary. Otherwise the metre, leaving off so. seems 
broken off, suspended. Dactylic membcrment always requites to 
end with a non-dactylic member or part of a member folloo ing the 
dactyl. 

16S. Dactylic verses are measured by scansionists monopodicnlty, 
i.e. the measure of the verse is named after the direct number of 
dactyls, and not reckoned by dactylic dipodies or trip.V.lcs, as 
trochaic and iambic verses arc by dipodies and tripodics. If under 
the dactylic form the spondaic dactyl alone is to be understood, 
then, inasmuch as the real spondee embraces by itself a whole 
di|>ody, no objection could be made to this measurement. Only it 
must seem strange that anap;estic verses are not then measured 
likewise by the number of anapxsts, but in dipodies like iambics. 

165. Whether all dactylic movement in spoken metre dr.es not 
at bottom belong to the trochaic rhythm, might at any rate still 
be debated. Not that the spoken dactyl is obliged always v • move 
exactly in the trochaic rhythm 




[•or with equal justice might the strict spondaic thythm 

-hP- 

be deemed to suit all words of dactylic form. It seems, however, as 
if rhythmical cnlivcnment has its first origin in the trochaic element, 
to which the spondaic is ordained to fo>m merely the metrical sub- 
structure. The metrical equal-timed formation, presented as two-, 
three-, and four-timod. lacks the rhythmical tension, the elastic 
nature, which first comes into the metre with the unequal-timed, 
or animating, distribution of the member ; because then it <ont:dns 
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the metrical opposition of first and second rhythmically united as 
single and double in one, whereby the divergence of metre is at 
last wholly negatived. 

i;o. In the metamorphosis of plants blossom-forming goes on 
the principle that the leaves, standing opposite one another on the 
stalk, arc at the same time gathered round a centre or axis ; from 
being separate in opposition, upon this side and that, they arc con- 
gregated into the circle, into the unity of union. Thus the equal- 
timed metrical may be compared to the diametrically separated 
position of the leaves ; the uncquai-timcd rhythmical to the centrally 
united. Similarly, trochaic in it. abstract meaning may be put as 
the melody of metre, and spondaic as its harmony. 

171. By the natural rhythm of n urds the strict metrical quantity 
of the spondaic dactyl must nevertheless be subject progressively 
to the most manifold modification ; because, without forcing the 
metre very harshly, it is not practicable to continue speaking dac- 
tylic movement in the time of 

Similarly the trochaic dactylic form too must always be ready to 
give way freely to the conditions of language. Although metrical 
quantity is determined independently in itself, yet in its reciprocal 
relation with the spoken contents which fill it out it nevertheless 
acquiesces in the rhythmical modifications which arc the demands 
laid upon it by the latter. And it is the union of both together 
that gi'.cs the finished picture, metrically ordered and rhythmically 
animated, in form and contents correlated and made one. 

17;. If all dactylic movement is of trochaic nature, there will 
then have been obtained an explanation why trochees arc rightly 
admitted in dactylic scries as well as dactyls in trochaic series. On 
the other hand, it might then seem that the spondee is wrongly 
joined with the dactyl, liut in places that may be regarded as 
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joining dipodics the spondaic form of word docs not stand in the 
meaning of metrical spondee ; it then represents the trochee with 
the accented short, which in trochaic scries may stand before every 
dactyl, consequently in every place except the last and the last but 
one. 

173. All that has been said here about the difference between 
the spondaic and trochaic form of dactyl, will apply also to the 
onapsst, which we must accordingly distinguish into spondaic and 
iambic. 



METRE-MARKING. 

174. The customary way of marking verse-metre is wanting in 
means to discriminate accurately the fine shades of rhythm ; nor 
is it employed to disclose the inner metrical structure of verses. 
By the scheme which it presents wc arc taught only the order of 
succession of long and short syllables ; which taken by itself is but 
the surface, the outside of the edifice of verse. 

Wc may pass by the circumstance that it makes trochees and 
iambuses with accented short equal to the real spondee, which em- 
braces a trochaic or iambic dipody, and that it thereby represents 
doubtfully the total contents of the metre. But even then single 
metrical quantities strung nakedly together will give us no image 
of the inner conditions, on which a metrical formation as a whole 
rests ; the latter being always, not aggregated, but expanded from 
the metrical unity, an unfolding of the metrical notion that underlies 
the whole, 

175. Thus, e.g., the hexameter is laid before us schematically in 
the following shape : 
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From this scries we cannot in the first place sec whether the sixfold 
of its members consists of a twice-threefold or of a thrice-two- 
fold. Nor yet is it evident whether the parts of the highest order 
shall be taken in positive succession or negative. Further, in lower 
order the pairs of members may be positive or negative, and thus 
doubly different, in themselves and in their succession. From all 
these different possible determinations, even if we have decided 
for one or the other assumption with regard to the highest order- 
viz, that the metre is a twice-twofold one, or a thricc-twofold — 
there will still result a sixfold difference in the metrical organic 
form : in fact any one of the six members may appear principally 
emphasised. 

We must not confound what here is only doubtful multiplicity 
of meaning, nor even bring it into connexion, with what is called 
cth rhythmical c«e»ura of the ver»e :— which receives its determina- 
tion from the logical contents, and, as is known, can in the hexameter 
enter at sixteen different places, namely after every single member 
of the dactyl. For now we are speaking only of the metrical form in 
itself, within which the shaping of the rhythm has afterwards its own 
special determinations. In metrical sense the question here, ex- 
pressed in empiric musical fashion, is merely whether the sixfold of 
the metre is a J bar or a \ ; further, whether it begins with the full 
bar, with the down beat, or with the up beat ; and in the latter case, 
how many members belong to the up beat. 

1-6. The six-membered metre as a tw ice-threefold, 



l — 2 




can be shown metrically in the six forms : 
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but as thricc-twofold, 





In these different metrical constructions, the organic conditions 
of which arc known to us from what has gone before, the rhythmical 
determination, as given by the spoken content* according to logical 
meaning and independently of the metrical, may still be most 
manifold ; for it is only in the accent-determination that it comes 
in contact with the metrical. 

177. The jKissiblc meaning that such a series of members can 
a-sumc being thus various, closer representation is ..ceded before 
metrical definitcness can be recognised in it Knowledge ot metre 
can come to us only from its practical use ; here from the hexa- 
meter itself. Of this we know from cxperit-.ee that it has its 
principal section in the middle, consequently that it consists of a 
uvicc-lhrce-timed formation, i.e. that it is a tripodic dimeter. 
Further, the beginning of the second half is perceived to be- an 
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clement of especial emphasis. The rhythmical Mow is urged 
towards this clement as to a highest point, and from it to the end 
seems to sink again to its own level. Therefore we may assume 
the second principal member of the twicc-thrcc-timed whole as the 
principally accented, emphasised in the highest order, or positive 
of that highest order. Thus the principal formation of the metre 
is determined as a rising spondaic dipody : 

2—1. 

If the dactylic division be taken to be trochaic dactylic, then 
there results for each half of the verse a trochaic tripody : 



which in the hexameter is normally manifested positive in the pairs 
of members, i,c. emphasised on the first time. 




Dut the dipodics themselves in the firtt half-verse are related 
oppositely to the emphasis of the members ; the second dipody is 
the accented one. 



In the 



half-verse the first dipody is accented : 
I — 2 ; 



the accent of the first half lies upon the second time, in the second 
half it is borne by the first time. 
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y., 



Accordingly the scheme of the whole appears in 
2-1 I - 2 - 



this shape : 




That dactylic division is not given to every trochee is known. 
The last but one will hardly do without it ; on the other ha.* the 
third will the more readily, that in it the principal cxsur.yntcrs 
normally, whereby the short of thi, trochee unites with the n, 
that follow-in?, forming an iambic be S inmn S to the second l,uf 
the verse, which contrasts as iambic with the trochaic nrst ha.r. 

,,8 To the hexameter is joined in elegiac metre the penta- 
M ' It N the female hexameter. Like to the first verse m t«- 
podic dimetric structure, the pentameter is contrary to it ,n carry.nB 
She principal weight upon the first half; the separated second a 
is a weaker echo of the first. In its principal format.on the penta- 
meter is a sinking spondaic dipody : 




The other relations of memberment are the same in the pen,, 
meter as in the hexameter, and its scheme accordmgly : 



i — 2 ; 




the positive 



half, which ends in the hexameter, begins in the penta- 
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'79- Again, in the union of both verses into a dirtich the hexa- 
meter is itself the first half of the whole, and the pentameter the 
second half. Therefore the principal accent of the pentameter is a 
secondary one, thrown into the background by the principal accent 
of the hexameter ; for the pentameters first is the first in a second : 



1 2 




2—1 1 — 2 



V A 

' In the Hexameter rises the fountain's MUcry column ; 

ft v 

In the Pentameter a>c falling in melody back.' 

{Cokrijys Translation of Schiller.) 

I So. More might be said about the aesthetic conditions and re- 
quirements, as well as about the rhythmical exsuras of this verse ; 
but it must be withheld here, where a nearer consideration of this 
particular kind of metrical formation was undertaken altogether by 
way of example, as illustrating the general principle in a concrete 
form Mip]X)sed familiar to us. To draw up a method of verse, theo- 
retical and practical, an elucidation of the customary verse-measures 
with their specific peculiarities, again.does not lie within the scope of 
these investigations, any more than the preceding part, on Harmony, 
was meant to contain a method of thorough bass or instruction in 
the practical use of chords. There it was undertaken to investigate 
alone the natural laws of harmony and melody, upon which every- 
thing that cm be made of use in practice is grounded. So here we 
have to si-t out alone in their principles the natural lav. s of rhythm 
and metre, which are the same in mctic of music and of speech. We 
arc dealing only with the rational ground of the plftiomena, not 
with the phenomena themselves ; these wc must dismiss as soon as 
the firm basis is found for them. Kverywhcre threads of connexion 



arc left standing, which would have to be taken up in carrying out 
further the particular parts. Hut if the principle has been pre- 
served, then it will be less difficult to follow out the intricacy of 
the numerous branches, and to sec that the particular things of the 
phenomena are organically determined. If considered singly, or 
only outwardly placed together, they might easily seem to us 
arbitrary formations, which yet they in no wise arc or can be. 



CATAI.ECTIC A XI) A CA TALECT/C METRE. 
Examples both in Spoken Metre and in Musical. 

iSl. In the foregoing we have marked with a ret the termina- 
tion of the two iripodies of the pentameter ; they end with the first 
member of the foot and leave the second unfilled ; 

whereby the two halves of the verse appear separated, the tic which 
should unite them is wanting. 

In scansion generally a distinction is made between eatalectic 
and acatalectic metres : verses or part, of verses which leave a 
rhythmical member or even a foot unfilled at the end of their 
metre, and such as fill their measure quite up. 

The verse, eg. of the ancient drama, the trimeter: 




O . ^ — '--' sv — ' 

is acatalectic ; its three iambic dixies arc completely filled up. 
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The newer dramatic verse, the metre of the so-called five- 
footed iambics : 




^/ — ^ — | ^ — — ! — w _j 
or : 

\j \y — j ^/ — \j — 1 s-* — ^ 

is of the caUlectic kind. It is an iambic dipodic trimeter, like 
the former ; but it leaves one or two places empty at its end, 
cither the last iambic long or the whole last iambus. According 
to the notion of musical time these places ought to bear rests before 
the beginning of the following verse. That, however, would only be 
practicable in cases where a logical c.xsura, a break or breaking off 
in the thought, takes place ; which again precisely in this place ought 
not to occur too often, in order that the verses may not be detached 
lyrically, but joined into continued oration. Therefore a catalcctic 
metre in its continuance is kept up more by shading the emphasis 
(which in itself has the power of betokening one rhythmical clement 
against the others in its metrical meaning — i.e. as first, second, 
third, or fourth) than by progressive movement in bar. 

i S2. I Icrc at any rate is found an essential difference between the 
metre of music and that of speech ; for the former is not at liberty 
to begin a new bar before the last has quite run out. Hut also 
from the quality of its contents the necessity for its so doing can 
never arise ; since, being wholly bound to the metrical determina- 
tion, and not subject to other conditions, the contents receive their 
shape in time from the metrical determination alone. 

i S3, Vet another difference between spoken metre and musical 
consists in the former not offering the larger contrasts in the dura- 
tion of its rhythmical elements that the latter docs, in joining into 
metrical figures members of any length and any shortness. The 
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former combines metrically only single and double timc-dirTcr- 
L-I CCS, modified variously, it is true, in practical use, but not so as 
to be capable of determination, and still only in the meaning of the 
above proportions. 

Of the overlapping of several orders in the arrangement of the 
metre itself, in so far as it is twice-threefold, thricc-tuofold. and 
50 on, no mention is here necessary— r ° r spoken metre has this in 
common with musical— but only of the differences of quantity 
which reach expression in the s|>okcn syllables. 

1S4. Vocal rhythm by itself, apart from metre, is in its shades 
of quantity comparable to the melody of speech, in which height and 
depth of sound are regarded as lending emphasis to words and 
syllables The latter could hardly be represented in a determina- 
tion by harmonic intervals, although it makes the vocal rote rise 
and fall ; nor would it be easier to establish a determination for the 
infinite gradations and transitions in w hich the rhythm of the parts 
of speech approaches the pure metrical forms, coincides with them, 
and again deviates from them ; because in measured speech the 
rhythm preserves measure in the whole, and also is seemingly at 
one with it in the members. 

But it would deserve to be called downright absurdity, to let 
oneself imagine that a poetically animated delivery must or could 
everywhere conform exactly to the mathematically determined 
forms of a rigid metrical system, or reflect it in all strictness. The 
metrical form is the solid skeleton, the bony framework, round 
which the soft parts, which the life inhabits, grow in rounded, 
mutually re entrant forms, and, while they cannot do without the 
firm determined support, yet let it api>car not at ail, or only in 
veiled, softened, and apparently self-determining outlines. 
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QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 
Difference between Ancient and Modern Verse. 

185. The art of ancient verse lias the determinations of vocal 
quantity Tor its formal elements : length and shortness of syllable. 
Modern verse substitutes for the Ion:; the accented or logically 
emphatic syllable, and for the short the uncmphatic and unaccented. 
The modelling of the former art stands upon its own merits, is not 
directly affected by the emotional or mental life of the thing re- 
presented. hor syllabic quantity is not determined by logical 
meaning The short may be the logically emphatic syllabic in a 
word, the Ion:; may be logically without accent. 

So far therefore as the construction of verse follows determina- 
tion of quantity, its metrical structure is quite independent of the 
sense contained. The form is therefore more self-sufficient ; it can 
in itself be of metrical artistic importance. In modern verse, which 
seeks its accents in the logical meaning of syllables, the formal 
construction has not this self-sufficiency. Here the form is merged 
and lost in the contents ; it is, if we compare the modern verse- 
metres with the ancient, altogether of less consequence artistically. 
Where the latter in their strophes afford an inexhaustible variety 
of rhythmical division, our verse in strophes for the most part con- 
sists merely of an alternation of rising and falling, measured in two, 
three, or I" air times. The metrical art-element plays so small .1 part, 
and is so much absorbed by the poetical crotenU, the logical mean- 
ing of the words, that now, to prevent the verse from being quite 
inartificial, another clement is needed besides the metrical : such as, 
being again formally self-sufficient, is fit to carry the contents with- 
out being their slave. Such are rhyme, awonance, alliteration. These 
conditions of sound have no more interest in the contents than 
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metre by quantity has. The inner references which creep in some- 
times between rhyming words, as when heart and smart, mat and 
greet are made to rhyme, arc quite accidental ; it is by no means 
the business of rhyme to hunt for them. Rhyme consists in pure and 
simple likeness of sound, and is in itself artistic form. So too with 
assonance, beginning with the same vowel, and alliteration Jin 
German SUbreim), be-iniiing with the same consonant, of wh.ch 
the mo-t elaborate use is found in Scandinavian poetry. 

186. To verse ruled by quantity we might ascribe more of a 
plartic, to modern accented and rhymed verse more of a mi^cal 
nature ; or in the former meet rather the principle of form, and in 
the latter rather the principle of colonr. The accented strophe 
hardly do without rhyme ; to the strophe with quantity rhyme 
would be quitean unsuitable, even an unwelcome addition. Rhymed 
endings to the ancient strophe might be compared to colour upon 
1 sttituc 

" Then, arain. verse by quantity is compared .0 polyphony in 
music, and accented verse to homophony. As verse by quantity 
tries to avoid coincidence of the logical c.x-sura with the metrical, 
so too the polyphonic phrase spins a web over its metrical form, 
ind rovers the ox-sura of one part by the progression of another ; 
while the homophonic phrase holds its parts in metrical unison, 
and accented metre, especially in v erse destined lor song, need not 
avoid the lyrical casura. but rather courts it. 

Historically we see among the Greeks poetry by .luant.ty and 
homophonic music, among the old Italians poetry by accent _ and 
polyphonic music standing together. In our t.me l,,mophomc 

mus^ and accented poetry « — T^^L 

,,honie music and poetry by quantity belong more ,0 the nu.-cry 

° f 'Is- 15u , . here, in the alliance of poetry am! mu-rc. the latter is 
t( ,,^r!,;;p. a y,^ethepoetrycanon:ybec,n,o,nedbyac r c,,t ; 
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for it must have the lyrical exsura. The newcrattcmpts to set ancient 
poetry to music have never fallen out otherwise than to the detri- 
ment of the poetry. The ilclicatc distribution of the ancient metre 
is crushed under the weight of our self-sufficient musical forms ; or 
else the music, in trying for a more intimate connexion, must make 
surrender of its own most special nature, because our song is less 
the emphasised word, than the contents of the words set to music 
in forms of independent musical value. 

i h'8. It has been said by a writer ujion art, doubtless between jest 
and earnest, that in music poetry seems to have but one privilege ; it 
may be bad with impunity. Poetic both in contents and expression 
it must always be, if it is to be capable of being represented music- 
ally. Mattheson pledged himself to set a placard to music. But 
the contents of a placard or a bill of fare could not be reached in 
the musical expression ; though certainly joy at famous names in 
the first and at favourite dishes in the other would admit of being 
expressed musically. Hut to emphasise speech according to its 
verbal expression, to tint it in its single elements, cannot be the 
task of music, which by its nature has to do the precise opposite. 
Music has to express in the language of feeling unitedly, what 
intellectual language of words can only put dividedly, successively. 
Where the latter speaks of gladness and sorrow, and must name them 
separately, first one and then the other, there music can express, 
and ought to express, sorrow in gladness, and gladness in sorrow ; 
but not to emphasise one word joyfully and the other mournfully. 

Herein musical expression leaves the speech of poetry far be- 
hind . and the music, where not men ly declamatory, not merely 
lending emphasis to words, will always take rank above the poetry. 
The verbal expression can make good no other demand upon the 
musical, than that it shall not be injured by unintelligent emphasis 
conflicting with the sense ; but not that the music shall enter into 
all its particulars and try to express them by notes. For music 
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emphasises the complex of feeling contained in fc^wti*, and not 

the words themselves. ' 

Music may be compared to algebra, speech to arllnmetic. 

What music contains in a general expression, language can only- 
express as particular. An algebraical formula shows the factors in 
their mutual dependence and operation : the factors and the pro- 
duct in one. Arithmetic shows cither the factors alone or the pro- 
duct alone. Algebra gives the universal meaning for infinitely 
many particular values that may be taken. Music is like it it. this. 
One has often seen the experiment madcof expressing the contents 
of a piece of instrumental music in words, in a poem. The result 
can never be satisfactory. If the algebraical expression makes 
o + b=c, and one chooses to replace this by 2 + 3=5 "ith arith- 
metical values, this application of the formula is certainly quite a 
correct one. But there is an infinite number of other values to be 
put for a and b, which yield c as another sum, and where the com- 
bination of factors fulfils the purport of the formula just as correctly. 
So too the same music might be expounded verbally in the most 
different ways, and of none of them could it be said that it was 
exhaustive or that it contained the proper and the whole meaning 
of the music ; for that is contained with the utmost definitcness only 
in the music itself. Music has not an indefinite sense ; it tells the 
same talc to everyone ; it speaks to men. and says only what men 
feel. But ambiguity comes to light when each in his own way 
seeks to comprehend in a particular thought the impression of 
feeling that he receives, trying to fix the fluid clement of music ar.d 
to utter the unutterable. 

iSy. We see that as used in music metrical forms arc not followed 
with mechanical strictness ; because by conditions of harmony and 
melody, as well as of animated performance, they continually suffer 
small deviations from exact mathematical definitcness, which yet 
never seem like losing the time. But the metre of speech is in the 
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relative quantities of its members still far more given up to modifi- 
cations by the conditions, logical and phonetics!, of its contents— the 
words that fill it. The uncqual-timcd feet, the trochee and the 
iambus, with a sonorous or logically important syllabic in their 
short, will often pass almost into equal-timed ; the trochaic dactyl 
may, by reason of syllabic contents and emphasis, assume the form 
of the spondaic dactyl or even of the tribrach, the form of equal- 
timed thrce-mcmbcrcd division ; thus it may appear as trochee with 
metrically divided long : 

or even as trochee with metrically divided short : 

and yet not give up its meaning of dactyl in rhythmical metrical 
determination. In like manner the iambic an.ipastic form too will 
bend to the quality of its verbal contents and submit to manifold 
modification. 

190. Not to be confounded with these rhythmical modifications 
arising from particular verbal contents, is the rhythm which in itself 
progresses only by equal times, such as arises from metrical con- 
struction without quantity, but with accent alone. Here the differ- 
ence of long and short is in fact not present ; the change consists 
only in the succession of emphasised and uncmpliasiscd members, 
in rising ar.d falling. Our rhymed verses arc mostly of this kind. 

191. Hut these arc not alone in passing over the difference of 
long and short parts of time. Kven in verses marked trochaic and 
iambic it is only brought nm noticeably, where dactylic or ana- 
pxstic movement accompanies the trochnY and iambic. In pure 
trochaic or iambic lines there would be difficulty in continuously 
doing justice to rhythmical quantity, by dnublc and single duration 
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of time. With the trochaic dactyl especially (and also, but less 
decidedly, with the iambic anap.j.st), if it follows soon after the 
beginning of the line, rhythm by quantity may make its appear- 
ance, and, being once started, it is then kept up through several 
members. Conversely, after a longish scries of accented rhythm 
the dactyl may easily take the metrical equal-timed form ; and 
then the succession is also further continued as equal-timed. 

192. Musical metre always makes a much more definite dis- 
tinction between equal- ami unequal-timed movement. The 'I bar 
cannot be changed for the ■ bar without causing an interruption in 
the rhythm. In passing from one to the other a break is always 
felt, a change of the prime rhythmical condition. 

In speech-metre, where the distribution of members has to be 
impressed upon the syllables of words, the rhythm adapts itself on 
the whole to the metrical relations ; these, on the other hand, accept 
their modifications in particular from the rhythm. Here form and 
matter arc both of elastic nature ; they spread and contract ac- 
cording to the claims which the one enforces upon the other. Too 
small a syllable, however, is ill suited for filling the metrical long ; 
while too heavy a syllabic will resist being crowded into the metrical 
unaccented short. But in modern languages the logical accent, 
above all, is that which determines the metrical position of syl- 
lables ; not only in accented, but also in quantified metre, 

103. In scansion the metrical positive first element is named 
the arsis, and the second the thetit. In musical meaning this is 
reversed; for the first part of the bar, the so-called 'strong' 
time, is called thesis, and the second part, the so-called 1 weak ' 
time, is called arsis. The expression theiia in music points to the 
down beat, with which the beginning of the bar is marked ; the ex- 
pression arsii in -causion for the same element of time to the lifting 
force with which the positive metrical determination begins. 'I his 
difference might indeed have been as>umcd to be already known 
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to the reader ; but for our purpose it seemed best to avoid these 
names altogether, because of their opposite meaning in music and 
prosody ; lest the metrical notion, which is the same in both spheres, 
should, through these different name* applied to the same thing, 
be brought into seeming contradiction with itself. Knowledge of 
technical names, as well as of the outward appearance of the things 
called by the names, has always been assumed in our treatise 
hitherto, and so we have used the names as known ; our business 
being less with the outward appearance of the things named, than 
with their inner entity and connexion in unity. 



III. 

METRICAL HARMON Y. 
HARMONIC METRE. 
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1. Having considered by themselves the process of harmonic 
melodic construction in the first place, .ind the metrical rhythmical 
in the second, it now remains to unite the two double factors into 
concrete unity as they exist in music, so wrapt up in one another 
that every clement of harmony must have its meaning also as an 
clement of melody, and at the same time also as an clement of 
metre and of rhythm. 

Hut melodic rhythmical does not admit of being gathered up 
into an abstract system, or of being developed in the way that 
harmonic metrical docs. With the former, in the infinite multiplicity 
of the possible phenomena, nothing could be discussed except what 
is most general or most particular. With the latter, the particular 
can be comprehended in the universal, and from the whole can be 
deduced the explanation of each single thing. 

The following contains only harmonic metrical investigation. 

In the notion of a succession of notes or chords an advance in 
time is already expressed ; but still it has only the general meaning 
of sequence without any metrical determination ncce-..iri!y bong 
connected with it. 

2. Now the first metrical determination is that of the succession 
of a first and second, a ixj-itivc and relative, an accented and un- 
accented : 

t — 
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Its opposite is the same in inverted order : 

2 — I. 



3. Harmony also has its positive and relative in the notion of 
succession. Wc have similarly denoted it by I and II, as the rela- 
tion of a dominant or subdominant triad to its tonic triad: I — V, 
I — IV, both included generally under the above expression : I — II. 

Here again the ' other,' the opposite of these successions, is their 
inversion : V— I, IV — I, under the general expression : II— I. 

4. In uniting the harmonic with the metrical notion— that is to 
say, in the harmonic metrical or metrical harmonic notion— we get, 
as in every twice-twofold combination, a fourfold possible relation of 
the harmonic determination to the metrical : A (a) harmonic posi- 
tive in metrical positive ; (b) harmonic positive in metrical negative ; 
B (<i) harmonic negative in metrical positive ; (b) harmonic negative 
in metrical negative : 

A. (a) I— II (6) I — II 

J— 2, 2—1. 

A (a) II — I (*) II— I 

1—2, 2 — 1. 

5. The positions in which the harmonic positive counts as 
metrical negative are not contradictory to rational meaning. Their 
sense is, that something that has a relative, harmonically, becomes 
something that is a relative, metrically ; that in them a harmonic 
active is found as a metrical passive. A chord cannot be at the same 
time harmonically positive and harmonically negative; the triad 
C— c— 6" cannot at once be tonic and dominant : but it can. being 
tonic, occupy metrically positive or metrically relative position, just 
as a metrically positive clement, though it cannot at the same time 
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be metrically relative, may have for its contents harmonic positive 
or relative. 

6. Thus succession of consonant harmony is in itself as yet with- 
out determination for the metrical position of its successive members. 
The same scries of consonant chords may take most different shape 
metrically, and thereby also become most manifoldly different in 
inner meaning. For even the succession of the triads C—t—G — 
C-b-D, according as it is placed in metrically positive or nega- 
tivc order : 

C-e-G -b-D-G, C-e-G | b — D— G, 

j 2 2 I 

according therefore as it has its metrically positive, accented clement 
upon the tonic chord or the dominant, lends expression in the first 
case to the notion of major, and in the second to the notion of 
minor ; that is, to the notion of independence or to the notion of 
dependence, thus with the same harmony expressing opposite 
meanings ; and if we continue with further triads in more advanced 
metrical formation, in three-timed or four-timed and in combined 
metre, wc may be led to the greatest diversity of harmonic metrical 
meaning. 

7. As with the triad, so also with its first inversion, the chord of 
the Sixth ; which in itself contains no determination for metrical 
position. Among triad forms the Six -Four position atone in many 
cases is limited metrically to only one place or the other ; the same- 
position whose occurrence in harmony was subjected to multiplied 
conditions. Thus the Six-Four position of the tonic triad, when 
following the subdominant it passes into the dominant chord and 
leads to the close, will always require a metrically accented place, 
while its resolution into the dominant chord takes a second, un- 
accented place. Here it i- the succession involved in the nature > f 
the chord-position, and the condition of the closing clement having 
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to be a metrical first, that imparts to the chord its metrical deter- 
mination. 

S. Otherwise it can only be said generally of group* of triads in 
this respect that no kind of metrical succession is unconditionally 
impossible in them. For as the successions of the triads : 

1—2 1—2 2—1 2—1 

C-G, G-C; C G, G C , 
I-V V— 1 J-V V — I 

contain united what is metrically and harmonically similar and 
also what is metrically ant! harmonically opposite , and as the un- 
connected dominant and sub-dominant chords may also succeed one 
another in a fourfold harmonic metrical ■ 



1—2 1—2 2—1 2—1 

F_G, G- F ; F / G, G ; F ; 

IV— V V— IV IV— V V— IV 

so too every passage from the tonic triad into the conjunct minor 
triads : 

I — 2 1 — 2 2 — I 2 — 1 

C_' a a '_C; Cr a a \'C; 

c, c, ' v *' <e, ct' 

or into the disjunct diminished triads: 

1—2 1—2 2—1 2—1 



•j— c - u ■ b". b ! L ' 



i b*. b-i~ v « v - I hr, 

maybe placed in all the various mctricaldctcrminatiotisof succession. 

'). In these successions the chord in the position of relative, if 
it belongs to the subdominant side, will also seem akin to the >ub- 
dominant chord ; and if it belongs to the dominant side, akin to the 
dominant chord. So that the successions 
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veil the meaning 



and the successions 



the meaning 



Now, since it is principally the Thiid that ir. the;c secondary 
chords suggests the subdominant or the domirant, I;; raise the 
subdominaut chord here is touched by a. and the doi:ii;':ait by * ; 
therefore the minor triad on the subdominant »:de. because it con- 
tains both Root and Third of the tonic triad, is also fit to represent 
the tonic triad itself. So much depends here upon the particular 
position, upon the prominence of one or another interval c-f the chord, 
that to establish an abstract, universally valid, determination for 
the substitution of secondary for principal chords, is not possible. 
In concrete cases it will always be easy to perceive, and express, the 
meaning. 

10. In the scale, whose degrees. as before was -ho'.'.:., are deter- 
mined in the major key by the three notes of the tr r.ic triad, a 
change always takes place Iwtwccn tonic and dominant or sub- 
dominant chords : 

C .. D •• e •• F •• G ■■ a ■• b •• C 
I — V — I. IV - I —IV 

(vi— in— vi; 

i — v — u 

To a tonic chord. I, answers directly the metrical positive, I ; 



I— M 
C-a 



and 



I — II* 

C-D' 



I-IV 
C-F, 



C_c and C-b- 



I-V 

C-G 
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to the chord of the Fifth above or below, II, answers the metrical 
relative, 2. 

According to this the metrical position of the scale notes up to 
the sixth degree will be : 

I — V I— IV I— IV 
C -- D-e -• F -G •• ■ 
t — 2, 1—2, 1—2. 

But from the sixth degree onwards it is : 

1— V I 
a-b C 
r— 2, 1. 

Therefore the sixth degree has metrically relative meaning to the 
fifth degree, metrically positive meaning to the seventh degree. 
In every sense at this place there will always be found a drag upon 
the progression, rhythmical as well as harmonic. Here, if metrical 
positive is to coincide with harmonic positive, this sixth degree in 
changing its harmonical determination must also receive metrically 
twofold determination, first relative and then positive. This can be 
done by doubling or halving the metrical value of the place, letting 
it be repeated or else conjoining it with the seventh degree : 

G — a I a — b I C, or G — a — b 
1 — 2 1 — 2 I 1 1—2 

' t 

-* m - * -•- 

In bosh ways the sixth degree counts as relative to the fifth degree 
and positive to the seventh degree, and the metrical determination 
squares fully with the harmonic. 

11. It is now plain that here in the scale, as in the before- 
mentioned triad successions, the metrical determination may in every 
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way come into opposition with the harmonic, in every sense go 
chequer with it ; because the scale can only have degrees deter- 
mined by the interconnexion of triads. They arc determined, how- 
ever, not by most nearly related triads connected in the Third, 
but only by triads connected in the Fifth, related in the second 
degree. The former imply melodic quiescence principally, advance 
only secondarily. In the latter melodic advance is the principal 
thing ; the harmonic support is secondary, subordinate. 



METRICAL POSITION OF DISSONANCE. 

12. With the entrance of dissonance there also comes in a mote 
definite appointment of metrical position in the harmonic phrase. 

Wc know dissonance in two principally distinguished kinds: 
•uspenBion and Seventh-harmony. 

The resolution of the suspension follows, or may follow, without 
alteration of the Root-harmony of the chord in which it is contained 
dissonantly. 

By the resolution of the Seventh chord a new Root-harmony is 
necessarily brought about. 

(a) In the Chord of Snspeniion. 

13. The passage from one triad into another closely connected 
with it docs not give rise to a chord of suspension ; this can result 
only from passage into atriad that is principally not connected, more 
separated than connected. Hence suspension can never arise but 
with the appearance of a triad essentially different to the preceding 
one, related to it in the Fifth or alto; .-.ether separate. Moreover, its 
resolution i-. not upon an essentially ditl'ciet;; harmony, but upon 
the Root-harmony of the chord of suspension itself. With this, 
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then, is given the determination that this dissonance must be a 
metrical First and its resolution a metrical Second ; that the dis- 
sonance must stand upon the accented part of the bar, and the 
resolution upon the unaccented part. For with the dissonance a 
new harmony has entered, which is not altered in the resolution 
and merely draws after it a necessarily following second element. 
Dissonance and resolution belong to the same Root-harmony, and 
so stand in metrical positive unity as a first and second member. 
Fvery suspension has the metrical first place, and its resolution the 
metrical second. 



{!:) In the Seventh Chord. 

(«J '" tl* UHtnuisfuuJ K,y- System, 

1+ The dissonance of the Seventh chord is introduced in two 
different ways : it is prepared either in the Seventh or else in the 
Root, according as the Seventh chord contains in simultaneous 
sound the passage into a triad lying above or into a triad lying below, 

Thus from the passage of C—e—G to a—C—t arises the 
Seventh harmony a—C—t-G in the position C—e—G— a, for the 
Fifth of the major triad on C has progressed to the Root of the 
minor triad on .;, and has at the same time remained stationary as 
Fifth : the dissonance in C—i—G- ,1 is prepared by the Seventh 
G. And this G becomes Seventh by the entrance of the Root a. 

15. The opposite passage, from the triad a—C—e to the triad 
C—t—G, gives rise, when framed as harmony, to the same Seventh 
chord a — C—c—G; and in the position G—a — C—tJax here a 
has progressed to G. Hut in this succession it is the Fifth of the 
new triad that enters dissonantly to the Root of the first. 

The succession a—C-t G-C-c = G-a-C-e determines 
no new basis with its second clement; but the succession 
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C—t -G C -t—a = C—t—G— a does. The Seventh chord 01 
the last .-uccession, as arising from the entrance of the Root, w ill 
require to have the metrical first place, the accented element. Hut 
in the Seventh chord of the succession a— C— c G— C— rthc basi> 
of the second triad is already contained in the first ; it does n it 
enter with a new Root, it only brings the Fifth to a Root already 
prcscrt, and the Fifth is a harmonic secondary or relative. There- 
fore metrically it will not take a primary, positive, first, or accented 
position, but rather that which corresponds to its harmonic meaning, 
i.c relative or secondary: it will find its place upon the second, un- 
accented metrical element. Thus the prepared Seventh stands nor- 
mally upon the ' strong' part of the bar. and the passing Seventh 
upon the ' weak ' part. 

This harmonic metrical determination is valid for all Seventh- 
harmonies which arc combined within the untransposcd system 
from two real triads, one major and one minor, i.c. for all those 
in which, as we have earlier seen, the Seventh could not enter 
ascending to the Root. 

In the Tr<ii:sf>eseii Key-System. 
16. There arc also the Seventh chords that contain the joined 
limits of the system. We were then able to consider the system as 
transposed within itself, having its middle divided up and taken for 
limits, and its limits joined and taken for middle. Thus the systems 
of the C major and C minor keys : 

(c) G-b— TT — a-C (c) 
(eb) G-b-IT-ap-C (ep) 

are characterised by the element 77, the Root of the subdominant 
sounding with the Fifth of the dominant. In these Seventh chords 
the Seventh might move upwards to the Root. Unlike those con. 
taincd within the untransposcd system, they do r.ot consist of a 
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union of two overlapping triads ; they arc combined out of the 
dominant and subdorninant chords, that is. from triads that are 
decidedly separate. Also their production, unlike that of the 
others, is not governed by conditions or passage, for they are not 
necessarily produced only from the succession of the two triads 
contained in the Scvcnth-harmor.y : in fact, one at least of these is 
here a diminished triad and therefore not truly a triad. 

17. What was earlier said of the nature of these Scvcnth-har- 
monics need not be repeated in this place, nor how that special 
character is contained in them which they have over those of the 
untransposcd system. \Vc will here lay stress only upon one 
characteristic ; that in the Seventh chords of the transposed system 
\vc have elements of like harmonic meaning sounding together to 
form the dissonance, while in the Seventh chords of the untrans- 
posed system there is always the Fifth of one triad sounding dis- 
sonantly with the Root of another. 

In the Seventh chords : 

I . I 
G — b — D, F, 

III 111 

b-D;F-a. 

II II 

there arc in the first the Roots of the Mibdominant and dominant F 
and G. in the second the Thirds of the subdumtnant and dominant a 
and in the third the Fifths of the subdominant and dominant C 
and D, confronting one another and forming dissonance. 
The Seventh chords : 

I II 

F-a-C-c. 
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I II 

I II 

C-c-G-b, 

I II 

c— G — b — D, 

on the other hand, all of them mean by their dissonance, that the 
Fifth of the upper triad stands in contradiction with the Root of 
the lower, or rather that sounding together they give rise to the 
contradiction in the interval that lies between. 

IS. Now in every case, since the dissonant notes cannot come 
together simultaneously, for that would lie beyond all interpreta- 
tion, they can only bring about the dissonance by entering succcs. 
sivcly, coming one after the other. The notes must enter successively 
in the order cither of Root and Fifth, or of Fifth and Root The 
metrical equivalent meaning is then plainly found in the order of 
first and second, or of second and first : to the Root as Seventh 
belongs the first metrical place, and to the Fifth the second : 

2 — I. 

But those Seventh chords which arc contained in the transposed 
system oppose as elements of dissonance, not a Root against a 
Fifth, but two harmonic elements of like determination : Root 
against Root, Fifth against Fifth, Third against Third. Here, then, a 
self-evident metrical determination for the position of the dLsso- 
nance-chord, according as it is prepared in the Seventh or in the 
Root, is no longer to be found. At least it is not given in the 
difference of the dissonant notes according to their harmonic 
meaning, as it is in those Seventh chords in which Root and Fifth 
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are dissonant ; for here the Seventh of like harmonic meaning 
with the Root Both confront one another as the same elements 
of the subdominant and dominant chords, and may, at any rate 
according to the harmonica! mcanin; which they have with respect 
to their own triads, with equal right lay claim to equal places. And 
so in fact we see the Seventh chorda of the transposed system, i.e. 
those which contain its limits joined as middle— in the key of C 
major : 



G-b-D | F, b-D | F-a. D | F 
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and in the key of C minor : 

G — b — D | F, b-D | K-afc D | F-ab-C. 

with prepared Seventh, occupying the metrical second time with 
good, irreproachable effect, and having both their preparation and 
their resolution upon metrical firsts. 

19. A sequence of prepared Seventh chords with their resolu- 
tions into the corresponding 'triads, where the Seventh chord is 
taken upon the second time and the resolution upon the first, 
cannot but prove strained and unnatural in the dissonance-har- 
monics of the untransposcd system. But in the dissonance-har- 
monies of the transposed system, nothing faulty is perceived. For 
there the metrical arrangement with preparation of the Seventh on 
the first time and entrance of the Root on the second is as well 
founded as the reverse. Root and Seventh being harmonically of 
equal dignity, neither is preferred before the other. 

20. The following scries : 

C I Ft - b- I c, - a | D;-C | C-, - F | b ? -c | a, - D» | G 7 - C, 



which with this metrical arrangement contains the < 
chord upon the first time, cannot seem otherwise than unexception- 



ably correct in each clement. If the same scries is placed in 
metrically opposite order : 

C - Ft J b' - c 7 I a - D, I G - C; ; F - b; I c - a- I D' - G; I C, 

we then sec the dissonances fall upon the second, unaccented time, 
and this cannot correspond to the weight with which the Seventh 
chords of the untransposcd system enter. The Seventh chords 
F-a-C e. a-C-c-G, C-t-G-b, c- G-b-D find their fitting 
place only upon the metrical first time. 

21. On the other hand the Seventh chords G—b—D.F. 

l);F—,i, D.F- <i—C quite readily adapt themselves to the 
unaccented place. With the chords G-b-D F, b-D F-a 
there is unmistakably felt the entrance into the other region of 
dissonance, different to that in which the rest of the Seventh 
chords have their being. With the Seventh chord D\F—a—C 
this is less noticeable ; because, as has already been remarked in 
cases where it has occurred, the diminished triad D F — a may 
easily be confounded with the minor triad d—F—A, or the latter 
may really be substituted for the former ; and then the chord ap- 
pears, like the Seventh chords a—C—c—G and e— G—b—D, 
as one of those that must fall upon the metrical first time. 

In the minor key no ambiguity is found at this place : the chord 
£> f—a^—C is in relation to the minor key-system of precisely 
the same nature as D/F- a—C in the major ; in its effect, how- 
ever, it is of a more decided kind, and is not liable to be confounded 
with a Seventh chord of the untransposcd system. Hence also it 
an be placed metrically second with less hesitation than can the 
hord corresponding to it in the major key. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING CHAPTER ON 
THE METRICAL POSITION OF DISSONANCE. 

22. As existing in harmony, every dissonance-chord is at once 
a first and a second. It is second in consequence of the previous 
preparation of the dissonance, and first in respect of its resolution, 
which necessarily fellows. Rut, metrically, prominence is given to 
one harmonic relation or to the other, according as the dissonance 
is cither determined hy a Root newly added to the chord, or as it 
enters against a Root already present. 

In constructing the dissonance of the chord of suspension, 
the dissonant clement is always metrically first, accented ; for here 
the dissonance arises by a new Root entering. Its resolution is 
metrically second and unaccented; it ensues without essential 
alteration of harmony. 

In the construction of the Seventh chord the dissonant element 
is metrically first if the dissonance is prepared in the Fifth of the 
upper triad, and metrically second if in the Root of the lower 
triad. Rut it may be first or second, if the dissonance is not 
between a Root and Fifth, but between chord elements of equal 
order, which then can only be equal elements of the opposed do- 
minant and subdominant chords. 

Suppose that the harmonic process of dissonance-construction 
may a;;ain be represented generally under the form 

I - II 

I - II, 

in whirh the middle dm:Wy determined member i- to signify the 
chord of dissonance, the first member the chord of preparation, 
and the last the chord of resolution. Then the metrical dctermina- 
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tion joined with the harmonic will give a twofold result. It must 
take as accented either the first harmonic member or the second, 
the element of preparation or the element of dissonance ; then the 
third member, the clement of resolution, is, in consequence of the 
determination of the second, at once determined as accented or not 
accented. 

The harmonic metrical determination is accordingly either : 

I — II I— II 

I— II or I— II 

i — : | i •• , "31 i — s. 

Under the first of these forms appears the so-called passing 
Seventh ; and such Seventh-formations as have their origin in the 
transposed system will also be adapted to it ; pre-eminently the 
dominant Seventh chord and the Seventh chord upon the Third of 
the dominant ; less unrestrictedly the Seventh chord upon the Fifth 
of the dominant in the major key, for reasons previously discussed. 

Under the second form the dissonance of suspension is always 
represented ; also Seventh chords of the untranspo-ed system 
when not prepared in the Root ; while those of the transposed 
system may thus appear, and in tied harmony they mostly will. 



DISSONANCE IN THREE- AND FOUR-TIMED 
METRE. 

23. Hitherto, in its bearing upon combined harmony and metre, 
the behaviour of first and second time has alone been taken into 
consideration. Now two-timed metre is but the beginning of 
metrical construction, which goes on to three- ami four-timed, 
finding in these two elements its development and completion. 

> ti 
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By this further formation the accent-determination becomes com- 
bined. In the three-timed, as well as in the four-timed metre, the 
second time is no longer unaccented ; in the three-timed only the 
third, and in the four-timed only the fourth is without accent. 
Hut now the accents appear in different order?. The two-timed 
metre contains only one simple order of accents ; but in the three- 
timed we find them doubly, and in the four-timed triply superposed. 
And a metrical member, which in a higher order is without accent, 
but in a lower order is accented, may claim this accent for the 
harmonic meaning in its order. 

Thus a harmonically accented clement, which in the positive 
two-timed metre can only coincide with the first time, may in the 
three-timed coincide with the first and second times, and in the 
four-timed with the first, second, and third. 

24. In the three-timed metre the first time is doubly accented, 
the second is Mngly accented, and the third is without accent 
Hence on the last time can strand only the unaccented dissonance, 
or passing Seventh, which is prepared in the Root, and also the 
dissonance-chords belonging to the union of the dominant and sub- 
dominant. Hut the suspension and the Seventh prepared in the 
upper Fifth may occur on the second time just as well as on the 
first. The preparation then happens, in the first case upon the 
first time, in the second case upon the preceding third time. 

25. In the four-timed metre, in which only the fourth time is 
wholly without accent, everything holds true of it that was said of 
the third time in the three-timed. Hut what was true of the first 
two times of the three-timed metre cannot without restriction b» 
applied to the first three times of the four-timed. In the foui 
timed the first time is triply accented, the second singly, and tb 
third doubly. Therefore the four-timed metre lays stress principal! 
upon its first time and its third as accented ; while on the othe 
hand the second with its single accent, that of the member, 
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certainly not =,eem fitted to carry an clement of heavy harmonic 
emphasis. On this account the harmonically accented dissonance- 
elements, the suspension and the tied Seventh in the real combina- 
tion of triads, will fall only to the first and third members of the 
four-timed metre; but the second, feebly accented, member, coming 
aftcrthc triply accented first, and also the unaccented fourth, follow- 
ing the doubly accented third, can only receive the harmonically 
unaccented passing -Seventh. 

In place of the latter the o:hcr not necessarily accented dis- 
sonance-harmonics may also enter, as is manifest, since they may 
even occupy wholly unaccented metrical places. 



SY.VCOPAr/O.V. 

26. In the three- and four-timed metres, in closed formation, 
the weak member of one pair is covered by the strong member of 
another, and is in its turn made prominent by accent ; and such 
an arrangement of members in linked positive pairs may also be 
carried further and continued in a scries. 

27. Every scries of progressive formation necessarily affords 
already a double point of view. A >crics uf major chords contains 
in it at the same time a scries of minor chords ; and similarly in 
the metrically positive series a negative series is simultaneously 
contained : 

— (1 ~F^ a ~(f^c G ~b D~ fj — A 




The metrically separated pairs of the positive scries arc united 
by the pairs of members of the negative series ; and here wc must 
refer the reader to what has been said in its place about the notion 
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of the close and about the difference between metrical and rhyth- 
mical unity. 

28. But the linking of members now to be considered is of 
another kind. The second member of one pair is here joined 
with the first of the pair following, not as having the meaning 
that belongs to them already as members in the positive scries, i.e. 
not as a negative pair, but as a positive pair again. 

In music this proceeding is known to us under the name of 
tyncopaHon, which joins a metrically second member to the follow- 
ing first member in positive undivided unity, and lends an accent 
to the unaccented member: 

1—2 1 — 1—2, 

m — m m m m » » — - 

1 1 1 1 1 ; 1 1 r 

1—2 1—2- ! — 2 1—2 

t 1 * fTr t* — r 

29. If, however, a series is to appear syncopated, then the un- 
syncopated series must at the same time be present with it ; for 
without the normal scries, of which the syncopated forms the 
metrical contradiction, the syncopated would itself be shown nor- 
mally accented. The above would seem a scries commencing with 
an up beat 

-r r-r r- 

The syncopated movement will be yielded as such only if the 
accented elements of the normal scries arc marked at the same 
time uith it. 
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Consequently, to exhibit syncopation, two parts at least arc 
required, of which one contains the normal, thcothcr the syncopated 
emphasis. But this condition of two-partcdness is only absolute 
where the syncopation enters undivided, without distinction ..f a 
second clement. Otherwise a phrase might have syncopated em- 
phasis, and yet in its membcrmcnt always allow the normal met ileal 
structure to show through, as wc have before seen many times in 
rhythms accented upon the second metrical clement. 

30. In such syncopations, ligatures, and ties from a second 
time-element to a first, the latter cannot have longer duration than 
the former ; as is seen to be the natural conclusion when wc con-idcr 
that both elements here stand to one another in the relation of a 
first member to a second, just as in the two-timed metrical unity 
by itself. Starting from a metrical beginning, there is nothing to 
prevent us from lengthening the duration 01 the member put :n.-.t ; 
for its duration from the beginning is self-determining, and not 
determined, as is that of the second element. Hut where the latter, 
being already determined in its duration, is taken as positive first, 
there its relative second cannot be more than equal to it It may 
indeed have shorter duration, because the actual filling up of the 
measure need not be complete ; but not longer, because the contents 
cannot exceed the measure. 

31. Consequently a tic from a shorter to a longer portion of 

time : 

is on the face of it always something metrically untrue. The synco- 
pated fust time can only have a second of equal or less duration 
united with it; a longer vould be, relatively to the preceding 
member, more than single, and being then related within itself as 
first and second, it breaks up the inner unity of the tic : it makes 
an accent felt. 
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I " 3 

From this it follows that tho.-c forms 1'includcd above with the 
others; of filling up the four-timed metre, in which an undivided 
triple follows the single time, 

-•— I and ~ 

arc m l metrically justified, which is uhy they ;ire instinctively re- 
jected. For in them a double containing the third and fourth is 
tied to the single second member. 




32. All such rhythmical arrangements, in places where they 
occur fas they can occur ) with -excellent effect, are intelligible as 
.something out of the common way, the expression of particularity, 
or of that which is not of universal validity ; and may therefore act 
as rhythmical passionate excitement or as rhythmical stimulus. 
But where such particularity is not intended, or not given in the 
structure of the phrase, there they seem mere lawlessness, a diseased 
rhythm in a healthy metre. 

33 What has just been discussed is only connected with the 
metrical conditions for the treatment of dissonance in the require- 
ment by which the tied dissonance in general has a claim to a 
metrically accented clement. But it is not by any means insisted 
upon, that the duration of the chord of preparation shall be equal 
to the duration of the chord of dissonance : only that the tied dis- 
sonant note itself must not be longer than the con-onant note 
which prepares and precedes it. The resolution of the dissonance 
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may equally well follow later on. after other harmonic intermediate 
notes ; for the law of the tic, which requires the length of the pre- 
paring note to be equal to that of the note tied to it, is a rhyth- 
mical metrical law on its own account : it is the same for consonant 
and dissonant harmony, and is no more touched by particular 
harmonic conditions than, in its turn, it imposes particular con- 
ditions on them. 



//ar.uox/cal correspoxdexce or THE SVC- 

CESS/OX OP LJXKED SEVEXTH CHORDS J 177// 
THE METRICALLY SYXCOPATED SERIES. 

34. Xow if a syncopated scries in union with the norma! one 
contains in each of its metrical members an accented element— 
with alternate normal and syncopated accent — then in this view 
every member of such a scries should also be able to bear an ac- 
cented dissonance-harmony. A succession of linked Seventh 
chords, such as we have previously seen formed with three kinds of 
passages, in the two first running on, in the third periodically inter- 
rupted (' 1 larmony,' pars. 155-1 6°)> answers in harmonic sense to the 
metrically syncopated series. Each of the dissonance-elements 
immediately following one another is at once a harmonic First and 
Second ; in the meaning of First (I) it is dissonance, in the mean- 
ing of Second 'II' it is resolution and preparation. 

35. But the syncopated progressive series t\ metrically intelli- 
gible only as periodic, as numbered in two, three, or four times : .md 
the accents of higher orders will prevail in it above the accents 
of members emphasised with equal strength. Hence particular 
elements of the scries are put forward as places of principal accent 
and as principally suitable for the tied dissonance. Thus in the 
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three-timed metre the second member as compared with the first, in 
the four-timed the third member as compared with the first, or the 
second w ith the third, will seem always of slight metrical w eight ; 
while, as compared with the rest, the fourth in the four-timed, or 
the third in the three-timed — being wholly without accent in the 
formation by itself, and having only the syncopated accent — will 
have the weakest emphasis of all. and therefore will be the least fit 
to receive heavily emphasised d:-:onanccs. To these places will 
be allotted by preference one of the Seventh. harmonics that may 
stand even upon an unaccented time. Such arc the Seventh chords 
of the transposed system, and among them pre-eminently that 
chord of the dominant Seventh xx'hich leads irresistibly to the tonic 
close, ami nc\t to it the Seventh chord upon the Third of the 
dominant. 

36. Hut in the succession of linked Sevenths, in the sense of 
syncopation, every metrical place may bear an accented dissonance. 
The dissonance of suspension alone cannot acquiesce in removal 
from normal into syncopated accent ; for its resolution must neces- 
sarily fall upon the normally unaccented place 

37 And here it must be called to mind that the determination 
of first and second metrical clement, so often named, is repeated in 
every order, and no other is conceivable, and therefore everything 
that has been said relating to syncopation and position of dis- 
sonances is equally true for all orders. Thus in distribution by 
bars the application is the same, whether made to members of the 
simplest or of the most complicated uniform partition. The first 
member of the two-part division, the first and third of the four-part, 
the first, third, fifth, and seventh of the eight-part, and so on, receive 
with rcspict to their order the meaning of a normal I-'irst ; the 
uneven riumbeis maiking the normal accents, and the even, 
2, 4, 6, 8 , denoting what is without accent or has to be accented 
by syncopation. 
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3S. In all organic existence the mutual interaction of opposite 
factors has always to be recognised in the notion of unity ; and 
here too, xvhen harmonic and metrical determinations arc contrasted, 
it should not escape us. that in essence both are really but one 
and the same thing seen as determined from one side or from the 
other, and that in the concrete whole the one ought only to be in- 
tellcctua'.ly distinguished, but not separated from the other. The 
prepared chord of dissonance docs not seek for a metrical place 
that shall be in itself accented ; but itself determines the place on 
which it stands as a metrical first or accented. Hecause, harmonic- 
ally, it must have a second to folloxv it. therefore it must of itself 
be a first in time. Yet, as spoken metre has to unite logical and 
metrical accent, and cannot let heavily emphasised syllables fall 
u]>on light times ; so too will musical metre demand that first- 
timed and heavily emphasised dissonance shall not be given a 
place that should by the natural metrical order be unaccented. 
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APPENDI X. 

A SHORT ANALYSIS OF HA UP T MANX'S 
THE A TISE. 

Haittmwvs book is divided inso three pans, treating respectively o 

Harmony, »f Metre, and of Harmony and Metre combined. 
, I. The first jmn begins with a short deduction of the triad fron 

acoustical notions. The triad is shown to be made up of three factors o> 

elements, whereof two are in thuir nature antithetical, and the third in sue! 

as to bring about reconciliation of the other two, and to stand a* a !:nt 
• between them, so that the three elements stand together in a unity tha 

both contains and is made up of them. Also the three elements are no 
, utterly distinct and as it were disjoined from one another, but connectct 

organically and fused together. 

These arc the Jioot, the Tifth, and the Third ; and if regarded as gunc 

rated successively (w hich yet in reality they are not) the Root is the origins 
' unity that generates or gives ri*e to the triad ; but with respect to th 

acoustical notions the Root— that is, the musical sound— is a derived o 

generated unity. 

Now the fundamcntaJ idea of the philosophy is that every notion — a 

key, scale, Seventh chord, resolution, and so on — is made up after thi 
, fashion ; i.e. that it possesses three elements involving an antithesis and 

reconcilement, and that one of the three elements is the Root from which i!: 
{ other two, and so the whole construction, springs. This Hauptmann reg.uc 

as self-evident, and it is the basis of Hegelian metaphysics. 
| Thus from the triad posited as unity springs the key, a tr-id of trine*. 

and from the key as unity springs the system of modulation, compiisiri;^ I't 
( tonic, the dominant, and the suhdominant keys, or we may say moduLv.i'. 
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Again, the chord is of its nature simultaneous ; but the key can only be 
manifested in succession. This antithesis of ' simultaneous' and ' successive * 
is identified with the antithesis of harmony and melody, which are opposed, 
though one involves the other. As the f_hord represents simultaneous 
suund, harmony, so the scale, the diatonic succession, represents successive 
sound, melody. 

Now if successive sound, i.e. the diatonic interval, be taken as simul- 
taneous, this is a contradiction, successive and simultaneous being ami. 
iheticaL And it is this contradiction that is the essence of dhionaiut, which 
in this light, i.e. as involving a contradiction or unreality, is a Fifth- notion. 
The other two elements are the chord of prejiaration, from which springs 
t;ie dUsonanre, and the chord of resolution, which produces reconcile- 
ment of dissonance wish consonance, and w, is the 7%<><f-c)cmcnt 

Dissonance is treated in two kinds : the chord of suspension and the 
Seventh chord, ltoth contain succession taken as simultaneous ; but in the 
Sc\cnth chord it is a succession of adjacent chords, in the chord of sus- 
pension it is a succession only of adjacent notes, The dissonance of the 
Seventh chord is the completer notion, and historically is later. It is the 
complete antithesis of consonance, anthonty by its antithesis of dissonance 
is the notion of consonance completed. 

Another antithesis or opposition that occurs frequently is that of major 
and Minor. The minor triad is a major triad measured in the cr>|x>siic 
direction, an inverted major triad. Thus the notion of major and minor 
in music corresponds to that general one of positive and negative ; as, e.g., 
when a straight line is reckoned positive if measured in one direction, and 
negative if measured in the opposite direction. The major or [ositive is 
the primitive notion and is presupposed in the negative or minor, of which 
it is the positive premise. 

There are also to be noticed two special phases of the key system. 
One is when a key tend, to pass into its dominant key and vet not fully 
accomplishes the transition ; when it takes as it were but hall a step. 
Then there is subsisting a key-system intermediate between that of the 
original key and that of the dominant. For example, /5 ap|*aring in the 
key of C major does not necessarily indicate a loinplcte modulation into 
the ke\ ui t"i major, which the chord />—/£ -A would indicate. In half- 
closes upon the dominant it often happens that eg. in the key of C major 
an /sharp occurs without a modulation being effected into the dominant- 
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Hauptmann names this the system ,</«/.«..«,• out or i» t.xttmio*, and 
several chords are to be referred to it. 

In the other phase the key-system is regarded as passing, not into 
another key-system but into itself, whereby it becomes inverted. The un- 
invited and the inverted states of the key-sysH-in are pnncipally d,s- 
criminated bv the Scserth - '-ids that arise in then, The urimvcrtcd slate 
■ the primitive one. m wh,ch the tonic triad lies between the sabdom.nan, 
and the dominant, thus : 

r/IY-x- c— G-b— n. 

Here the svstem .« bounded on the two sides by /"and D. To express 
that the .system ,u~cs inf. .Hclf, the boundaries /'and D must be wrought 
together in a chord, lit-: then the system becomes 
(c) _(;_b-D F-a-C-(e), 

which is named the closed, otht .wise the transposed o, inverted system. 
By closing its ends the s>-iem is in fact rendered circular : 

1 y 

Vip 7 

i.e. infinite in the Hegelian sense. ., 

II The second part treat- of Metre and Rhythm, of which the fttxt, .he 
measure, is co-,p:,cd to harmony, while .hy.hm, the kind of 
the measure, is analogous to melody. 

The metrical unit is <hown to be a two-parted unity, lh.s. as two- 
timed metre, is identified with the Octave (or Root. ,n harmony ; then ,>.,«, 
timed metre, which contains two o.cr'.ap, tttttnd units, .s 'de-mined 
with the I»fth and four timed, which is the last of the unec,m,^un.led inel.es 
an d inchides 'the other two. with the Third. The four-timed metre is the 

me Net' ''actnt is considered as attaching to the firs, member of the 
metrical' dual umt; and hence are- derived the tan.HU 
possible in all metres, simple or compounded. 

^ The notion of major and minor,-, then shown to have its analogy m 
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metre ; vis. the metre that begins with its first or accented member is 
analogous to the triad that issues or is measured from its Root, while the 
metre that begins with its unaccented member (as, e.g., a metre beginning 
with an up beat) is ar^ogous to the minor triad that issues downwards 
from its Fifth. 

The metre is the measure, bu: rhythm is the filling out of the measure. 
The rhythm that fills out a metre may be (yttal timid or untijual timed. A 
rhythm i* equal-timed nr.cn the members of the dual unities that make it 
up are equal in duration, as | J „ | J . \ . . , 'l"he equal limed rhythm is 
identified with the Octave. 

The unequal-limed rhythm in which the least element is a whole 
followed liy its half, e.y. . , is identified with the Fifth ; and the unequal- 
timed rhythm in which t':x least clement is JT"^ such that the list quaver 

is the half of the who'e ~ that has cone before, bill aKn the whole to its 

mm 

half that immediately precedes, and so at once half and whole, is iden- 
tified with the Third. 

These three elemenu, the equal-timed and the two unequal-timed 
divisions, together constitute the determination of rhythm. The two last 
have also their minor forms : _ s | J and ■" | . 

V 

III The last part of the book considers the union of Metre and 
Harmony ; thai is, harmony and meludy in concrete combination with 
metre and rhythm. In this the few general principles that can be laid 
down regard only harmony and metre, for these elements arc more fixed 
and determinate than melody and rhythm. Thus the metrical position of 
<lis-onaniTC is discussed, both of suspension and of the Seventh chord. 
Also continued accent by syncopation is shown to correspond with the 
series of linked Seventh chords. 
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